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Introduction 


Jessica Berenbeim and Lloyd de Beer 


Status and seals 


Quo asserente se sigillum habere, subridens vir illustris, Moris’, inquit, 
‘antiquitus non erat quemlibet militulum sigillum habere, quod regibus et 
precipuis tantum competit personis. ..? 


He answered that he had a seal. The great man smiled. ‘It was 
not the custom in the past’, he said, ‘for every petty knight to 
have a seal. They are appropriate for kings and great men only’. 


Chronicle of Battle Abbey, 1180s or 1190s (ed. and trans. Eleanor 
Searle, 1980). 


This famous exchange captures in a few biting words the 
close and significant connections between seals and status. It 
evokes the perception that sealing was related to social 
status; that this relationship changed over time; and that 
such historical developments were both recognised and 
highly charged. Finally — and perhaps one reason why the 
Battle anecdote has been so often quoted — these words 
suggest an important status for seals themselves within the 
medieval world of objects. If anything, this importance 
increased with their proliferation: seals eventually belonged 
to all kinds of people and institutions, and many individuals, 
corporations and chanceries had several. Ultimately, seals’ 
forms and functions came both to articulate and to construct 
social as well as institutional and administrative hierarchies. 

In this respect, Seals and Status is as much a book about 
status as it is a book about seals. And in fact, in the context of 
the passage as a whole, the comment attributed to Richard de 
Lucy reveals a number of further points. Although his words 
in many ways conform to fairly common conventions (things 
aren't what they used to be, o tempora o mores, etc.), the text also 
goes into somewhat more detail in articulating a particular 
picture of status conflict and the role of seals within it. 

The justiciar, Richard de Lucy, speaks as part of the 
Chronicle’s account of a long-running property dispute that 
entangled the abbey with the object of de Lucy’s derision, 
Gilbert de Baillol. Representatives of both parties finally 
appeared before the king at Clarendon: 

...ex regis permissione leguntur in omnium audientia cyrographa emptionis 

et donationis, sed et carte confirmationum. Quibus cum quid responderet 

pars aduersa minus haberet, Gilebertus de Baillol, ne nichil obicere 
uideretur, se predecessorum suorum cyrographa audisse, sed nulla 
sigillorum testimonia in eis se appensa causatur uidere. 


Quem intuens uir magnificus ac prudens Ricardus de Luci ipsius abbatis 
frater, tunc domini regis iusticia prima, querit utrum ipse sigillum habeat. 
Quo asserente se sigillum habere, subridens uir illustris, Moris’, inquit, 
‘antiquitus non erat quemlibet militulum sigillum habere, quod regibus et 
precipuis tantum competit personis, nec antiquorum temporibus homines ut 
nunc causidicos uel incredulos malitia reddebat’. 


...by the king’s permission the chirographs of purchase and gift 
were read before everyone, as were charters of confirmation. 
The opposing party had little it could say to these, but Gilbert 
de Baillol, lest he seem to be making no objection, argued that 
he had heard chirographs of his predecessors read, but that he 
did not see the evidence of their seals appended to them. 


That august and prudent man, Richard de Luci [Lucy] the 
abbot’s brother, and at that time the lord king’s chief justiciar, 
looking him over, inquired whether he had a seal. He answered 
that he had a seal. The great man smiled. ‘It was not the custom 
in the past’, he said, ‘for every petty knight to have a seal. They 
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are appropriate for kings and great men only. Nor in old times 

did malice make men pettifoggers and cavillers, as is true 

nowadays’ (Searle, Chronicle, pp. 214-15). 

‘Pettifoggers and cavillers’ captures quite vividly the 
derogatory tone, and (intentionally or not) the archaism of 
these words perhaps helps evoke the fact that this passage 
relates an episode some time in the past for the narrator, and 
with a sentiment of nostalgia for an even earlier past. 
However both words at this time would have been somewhat 
obscure, while causidicus and incredulus would have been both 
more familiar and broader in scope, meaning on their own 
simply ‘an advocate’ and ‘a doubter’. In other words, he’s 
saying: ‘So I suppose you’ve got a seal, eh? That shows how 
much you know. These documents wouldn’t have had seals 
in the first place — people like you didn’t have seals in the 
good old days. And they didn’t all fancy themselves lawyers, 
either.’ But perhaps the most revealing words in the passage 
are those with which the author begins the sentence that 
introduces Richard de Lucy’s denunciation: Quem intuens. 
He can tell what kind of person Gilbert de Baillol is by 
‘looking him over’ — and therefore intuitively connects 
sealing practices to the broader material and visual culture 
of status. 

Seals belong to a broad constellation of the material 
culture of social differentiation, including art, architecture, 
landscape, food, clothing and symbolic representation 
(notably heraldry). However, each of these kinds of objects 
and practices had its own distinctive place in artistic and 
material as well as social hierarchies, which themselves are 
historically and culturally specific. Each has experienced 
very different historiographical fortunes, both across and 
within the different disciplines of art history, archaeology, 
anthropology, archival studies, visual culture and history. 
One of the contributions of this volume is to bring 
discussions of social and material status — that is, 
conceptions of status with respect to both people and objects 
— into conversation with one another. There is a third strand 
to the conversation as well: institutional status. Sealing as a 
practice extended not only to individuals, whether ‘great 
men’ or milituli or the even more putatively humble, but also 
to institutions. An important theme of the book, which is 
reflected in a number of chapters, is the significant role of 
seals and sealing practices for institutions and corporate 
groups, as well as for people in their capacity as office- 
holders rather than individual persons. Seals and Status 
therefore brings together discussion of these three types of 
status — social, institutional and material — through the 
medium of seals. 


Structure and contents of this volume 

Ifthe volume as a whole has two subjects — status and seals 

— it also has two methods, or rather, two methodological 
models. The first is diversity: the authors approach their 
subjects from almost the full range of disciplinary 
perspectives in the study of seals — history, history of art, 
archival history, archaeology and conservation — through 
formal, quantitative, textual and technical analysis. 
Secondly, the composition and organisation of the volume as 
a whole also offers its own approach, that of object 
biography — or rather, in this case, a kind of ‘collective object 
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biography’. The contributions are not conceived as being 
representative of, for example, a chronological period or 
geographical area. Rather, they are collectively 
representative of the phases in the life-cycle of the seal. 

The volume is divided into three sections, each of which 
roughly corresponds to a stage — or linked sequence of stages 
— in an object’s history, from conception to afterlife. The five 
articles in Part I all concentrate on the earliest phases of the 
seal’s life-cycle, although each author understands this stage 
differently and takes a distinct approach to its examination, 
whether through design, commission, patronage, production 
or fabrication. In Chapter 1, Marc Libert looks at the 
production of seal matrices in 16th-century Brussels, followed 
by Dora Thornton’s overview in Chapter 2 of a seal matrix 
produced for the Providence Island Company in 1630. The 
patronage of seals and funerary monuments — both 
miniature and monumental sculpture — from the end of the 
Middle Ages are the subject of Ambre Vilain’s contribution 
in Chapter 3, leading on to T.A. Heslop’s broader survey of 
medieval seal designs as works of art in Chapter 4. The 
section concludes with a study by Elke Cwiertnia and Paul 
Dryburgh of the materials of English royal and governmental 
seal impressions between 1100 and 1301. 

Part II addresses sealing practices, more specifically the 
ways in which seals circulated, functioned and signified in a 
social and material context — in the act of impression or 
otherwise. It begins in Chapter 6 with a consideration of the 
act of sealing in medieval Europe by Brigitte Bedos-Rezak, 
followed by Arnaud Baudin’s detailed account in Chapter 7 
of the use of seals in the administration of the Champagne 
region of France in the 13th century. The focus shifts in 
Chapter 8 to an overview of sealing practices in alliance 
treaties in the late medieval Upper Rhine region by Markus 
Spath. The section is brought to a close with two chapters on 
the use of seals in England: the first, Chapter 9, is a 
summary by Simon Keynes of their application in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, while in Chapter 10 Nicholas Vincent 
focuses more specifically on the seal of Robert fitz Walter, a 
prominent figure in the baronial rebellion that led to Magna 
Carta in 1215. 

In Part III, articles engage from different perspectives 
with the reception, legacies and afterlives of particular seals 
and seal types, from responses to designs over time and 
across cultures, to the physical re-use of the objects 
themselves. Adrian Ailes opens this section with a thorough 
examination of how governmental seal designs were adapted 
by English sovereigns for over 600 years to manage the royal 
message, while Chapter 12 by John Cherry and Martin 
Henig focuses on the symbolism of antique intaglios set in 
medieval seal matrices. Jonathan Shea’s contribution in 
Chapter 13 studies the use of seals in the bureaucracy of the 
Middle Byzantine period, followed in Chapter 14 with an 
introduction by Mei Xin Wang to the application of seals on 
Chinese paintings from 800 to the present. The volume 
concludes with an overview by Annabel Teh Gallop of the 
connections between European heraldry and Islamic seals 
from Southeast Asia. Full abstracts can be found at the 
beginning of each chapter. 

As is true of object biographies more generally, these 
divisions are not always straightforward. Furthermore, these 


studies illuminate not only the life-cycle of the matrix — of 
which the impression is only a trace — but also the life-cycle 
of the design, from conception, to matrix, to impression, to 
archive, to modern collection. Conceiving of the ‘seal’ as a 
design — an image — also brings the methods of material 
culture into conversation with those of visual culture. This 
split life-cycle of matrix and impression is particularly 
relevant to the British Museum itself, as these two collections 
themselves were split in 1838, when the matrices were 
transferred from the Department of Manuscripts to the 
Department of Antiquities. The impressions remained 
within Manuscripts, and moved still further from the 
matrices with the final separation of the British Library from 
the British Museum in 1998. Seals and Status is therefore part 
of the Museum’s broader endeavour to promote access to the 
intellectual resources of this collection and its history. 


Seals and status: future directions 
The history of the British Museum’s collection informs the 
conception of this volume in other ways as well. The 
Museum’s representation of a particularly wide range of 
historical cultures gives it a distinctive position in the study 
of seals, which likewise confers a special role for the study of 
seals in the Museum’s research activities. Though sealing is 
by no means a universal practice — and where present, has 
no universal meaning — it has played an important part in 
the art, material and visual culture, administrative practices 
and politics of societies dispersed in time and space. This 
publication demonstrates some of the ways in which seals 
and their study can be integrated into scholarship in a wide 
range of disciplines. They have particular significance for 
the study of history and art history, as well as the disciplines 
of archaeology, archival studies and anthropology, across 
the cultures and eras represented by the contributions here. 
The study of seals encompasses matrices, wax 
impressions (attached to, or separated from documents) and 
casts or electrotypes of seal impressions. Many seals — some 
now lost — were recorded and reproduced as drawings or 
prints in manuscripts or antiquarian publications. 
Sigillographers therefore traverse a range of material, 
sometimes widely dispersed. The vast majority of these 
objects or reproductions are almost completely unavailable 
in reproduction, whether in digital or printed form. The 
Portable Antiquities Scheme run from the British Museum is 
now the largest online repository containing images of seals. 
By working with local metal detectorists, the scheme records 
small archaeological finds from across England and Wales. 
Over one million objects have been recorded, and within 
that number are almost 5,000 medieval seal matrices with 
metadata, which are freely available online (www.finds.org. 
uk). In a similar vein, Digisig, based at Saint Louis 
University, has attempted to bring together the available 
resources so far accessible online (http://digisig.org/), such 
as a digitised version of Walter de Gray Birch’s Catalogue of 


Seals in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
published in 6 volumes between 1887 and 1900. Other 
projects have involved significant data-gathering research, 
such as the current forensic investigation project known as 
Imprint, funded by the Arts and Humanities Research 
Council. Despite their achievements, these projects have 
only begun to make accessible potential resources for the 
study of seals. The lack of easy access to images and 
information about seals is a major hindrance to their future 
study. A possible model to consider is that adopted by 
initiatives such as the Courtauld Institute of Art’s Gothic 
Ivories Project (http://www.gothicivories.courtauld.ac.uk) 
that has successfully gathered over 14,000 images of 5,000 
objects, including complex data from disparate collections, 
including museums, private collections, auction houses and 
archives. The project has thus created a digital space for the 
study of gothic ivories worldwide and has made a substantial 
amount of information available online for the public. 
Likewise, the British Museum has sought to rectify 
comparable challenges of access by photographing its entire 
collection of medieval seal matrices, work generously funded 
by Dr John Rassweiler. High-resolution images of the 
obverse and some reverses, as well as some modern 
impressions, are now available online for the almost 2,000 
matrices in the Museum’s collection (http://www. 
britishmuseum.org/research/collection_online/search. 
aspx). For the study of seals to be fully integrated into a wider 
discourse, the starting point must be the free and available 
access to images and data from museum and archival 
collections in Britain and across the world. 

Unlike a traditional printed seals catalogue, the British 
Museum’s Collections Online database does not organise 
records by a socially classifying system, and thereby 
circumvents both medieval and modern hierarchies. This 
database of seal images therefore offers access to seals without 
status. It is perhaps the natural extension of this volume, 
which demonstrates how closely intertwined the two have 
been until now. 


Abbreviations 

AD = Archives départementales (France) 

AN = Archives nationales (Paris) 

BL = British Library, London (https://www.bl.uk/help/ 
find-charters-rolls-and-seals) 

BM = British Museum, London (many objects with BM 
reference numbers may be seen online at http://www. 
britishmuseum.org/research.aspx) 

MGH = Monumenta Germaniae Historica 

PAS = Portable Antiquities Scheme (objects with PAS 
numbers may be seen online at https://finds.org.uk) 
StaA = Stadtarchiv (municipal archives) 

TNA = The National Archives, London (http://www. 
nationalarchives.gov.uk/help-with-your-research/research- 
guides/seals/#3-how-do-i-search-for-seals-online) 
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Part | Conception 


Chapter 1 

The Production of Seal 
Matrices by Brussels 
Goldsmiths in the 16th 
Century 


Marc Libert 
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Abstract 

This essay will consider to what extent the engraving of seal 
matrices gave a special status to particular goldsmiths 
working in Brussels during the 16th century. I will also try to 
see whether such engravers were specialised in that type of 
production and if such specialisation gave them an elevated 
position within the profession. The chapter will also 
consider whether their technical skill was transmitted from 
one generation to another, and whether it is possible to 
distinguish dynasties of such engravers. Was the fame of 
individual goldsmiths sufficient for them to be the sole 
recipients of commissions from the kings and noble families 
of Brussels and the Netherlands or did this elite also order 
matrices from outside the capital? (For the relationships 
between matrix design and designs in other media, see the 
chapter by Heslop in this volume.) 


The following account highlights the importance of seal 
engraving by Brussels goldsmiths. Amongst other questions, 
it asks how many goldsmiths were there? What position did 
they have within their trade? What were their family ties 
and what was their reputation? Furthermore I will try to 
estimate how many Brussels goldsmiths there were among 
the engravers who produced the seals of the Dutch 
sovereigns in the 16th century. 

A few preliminary remarks will be made before reaching 
the focus of this topic. My study of the profession will range 
from the end of the 15th century to 1600. More precisely, it 
will deal with the engravers employed by sovereigns active 
from 1482 to 1621, from the minority of Philip the Handsome 
to the demise of Archduchess Isabella. The archives of the 
Brussels goldsmiths were entirely destroyed during the 
bombardment of the city by Louis XIV in 1695.” 
Consequently, my research has been based exclusively on 
the bibliography and the biographical dictionary published 
by Edmond Roobaert in 2015, in which all known members 
of the trade in the 16th century are included: 


Engravers among the Brussels goldsmiths 

Edmond Roobaert lists 368 members of the goldsmiths’ 
trade in Brussels in the 16th century. Among them, only 13 
masters are known to have worked on seals, accounting for 
3.5% of the corporation.* More precisely, they engraved 77 
matrices, made six patterns, produced 11 caskets? and made 
corrections to one inscription. 

An examination of Table 1 shows that, of the products 
mentioned, 66 were made by three goldsmiths — that is to 
say, three goldsmiths were responsible for 70% of these 
products. The remaining 10 craftsmen made 30% of the 
works, with an average of two matrices per person. The 
three goldsmiths most often listed are Liévin II van 
Laethem, Jean vande Perre and Jacques Jonghelinck. They 
produced 57% of all identified matrices, 8 caskets out of 11 
and all the patterns and corrections. The renown of these 
three engravers and their clients probably explains the high 
number of their matrices. This does not, however, imply that 
the output of the other engravers was as meagre as one might 
suppose by looking at Table 1.° The three craftsmen quoted 
most often presumably also produced other matrices for 


Table 1 Brussels goldsmiths who were matrix engravers’ 


Name Dates® Matrices Caskets Patterns Corrections 
Liévin Il van Laethem 496-1508 14 2 6 (0) 
Jean vande Perre 515-51 19 2 (0) 1 
Augustin de Winter 518-31 7 1 (0) (0) 
Peter II Hujoel 1519 2 (0) o 0 
Hendrik Vander Moelen 1524 2 1 (0) (0) 
Unknown 1524 2 1 (0) (0) 
Pierre le Comte 538 2 (0) (0) (0) 
Gilles Horrion le jeune 548-56 4 0 0 0 
Antoine Dauxon 550 2 (0) (0) (0) 
Jacques Jonghelinck 1553-73? 18 4 3 Q 
Jaccomo da Trezzo 1557 2 o (0) (0) 
Herman van Bastogne 1574 1 (0) (0) (0) 
Giuliano Jannini 585-6 2 (0) (0) (0) 
Total 77 11 9 1 


institutions or private individuals but no archives remain 
that enable us to trace their work. Therefore the situation 
portrayed in Table ı may reflect the importance of the 
different known engravers. 

These three goldsmiths were certainly the most 
renowned craftsmen in their trade in Brussels in the 16th 
century and held official jobs at court. Liévin II van 
Laethem was orfebore et graveur de nos sceaux (goldsmith and 
engraver of our seals)" of Philip the Handsome from 1496 
and later of Charles V, until his death in 1515. He was the 
son of Liévin van Laethem — painter and miniaturist of 
Philip the Good — who died in 1493. His brother Jacques was 
also a painter at the court.” Jean vande Perre became 
goldsmith and engraver of the seals of Charles V in 1516 and 
was made master-general of the treasury of the Netherlands 
in 1545. He held these two offices until his death in 1551. 
Jacques Jonghelinck was master-general of the treasury from 
1556 to 1600, caster and engraver of the seals and sculptor 
for Philip H until 1563. He was the most famous bronzesmith 
of the Netherlands in the 16th century and the artist who 
created the mausoleum of Charles the Bold in the choir of 
the Church of Our Lady in Bruges. 

The titles held by these three masters, who were much 
in demand, did not give them a monopoly on the 
production of matrices in Brussels and many seals 
commissioned by the governing authorities were engraved 
by other Brussels engravers or were imported from other 
cities of the Duchy of Brabant, or even from abroad. 
Nevertheless, their official status put them in a privileged 
position for the award of contracts and enabled them to 
have regular clients. One of these clients was Cardinal 
Granvelle, archbishop of Mechelen, who ordered nine 
matrices and many medals from Jacques Jonghelinck." 
This consistent patronage certainly enabled Jonghelinck to 
work for other princes of the Church, as shown by the 
orders placed by the successors of Cardinal Granvelle at 
the archbishopric of Mechelen, Jean Hauchin and Mathias 
Hovius, by those of the archbishop of Cambrai, Louis de 
Berlaymont, and by Viglius, provost of Saint-Bavon in 
Ghent. 


Furthermore, as indicated in Table 1, van Laethem, 
vande Perre and Jonghelinck were virtually the only ones who 
excelled in different craft skills — their qualities as goldsmiths 
are also reflected in the production of caskets. The creation of 
draft matrices was not systematically entrusted to the 
engravers. I could find only the following few examples to 
illustrate this: Jacques Jonghelinck engraved two seals based 
on a drawing by the illuminators Floris Boel and Adrien 
Reyniers; and the latter also drew the draft for a matrix 
engraved by Jaccomo da Trezzo'* and perhaps also the draft 
for the seal of the Provincial Council of Namur, engraved by 
Jean vande Perre in 1551. Similarly, when engravers made 
the drafts themselves, they were not automatically given the 
engraving job afterwards. For instance, in 1500 Liévin II van 
Laethem proposed six drafts for a seal and a counter-seal 
ordered by the chancellor of the Council of Brabant, who 
finally had the seals made by Jean van Nijmegen." In 
addition, it might be possible that van Laethem received help 
from his brother Jacques.” In 1556, Jacques Jonghelinck 
presented three drafts ‘on parchment’ for the counter-seal of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece and was commissioned with 
the engraving of the seal as well.” This last example shows 
that the clients paid much attention to the quality of the drafts 
and did not hesitate to request alternative versions if they were 
not satisfied by a draft or were in doubt as to whether to place 
an order.” This fastidiousness is not surprising; indeed, even 
though seals had lost some of the importance they had 
enjoyed in the 15th century, their role as a means for 
authentication and recognition of power still involved the 
same solemnity. When Gelderland was annexed to the 
territories ruled by Charles V in 1550, Charles immediately 
had specific matrices made to seal the deed of incorporation.” 
This typical use did not diminish over time, as can be seen in 
the case of Maximilian Emanuel of Bavaria, who similarly 
arranged for the matrix of his Council of State seal to be 
produced very soon after he became sovereign of the 
Netherlands in 1711.*' That is why drafts had to be of very high 
precision and clients often appointed talented graphic artists 
instead of seal engravers. Moreover, the engravings had to be 
a perfectly true rendering of the drawing and so the craftsmen 
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Figure 1 Seal by Gilles Horrion of Philip II as Duke of Brabant, 6 May 
1556. State Archives of Belgium Charters of Flanders, Il 


had less artistic liberty than they would have had when 
creating medals.” 

The single example we have of a correction being made 
to an inscription was carried out by Jean vande Perre 
between 1527 and 1531.*3 Such a delicate operation would 
have to be undertaken by a very skilled and experienced 
craftsman, which underlines vande Perre’s dexterity. The 
error to be corrected cannot have been of his making, for he 
was paid to rectify it. This episode also confirms that 
matrices were reused or at least changed, probably in order 
to avoid the cost of a wholly new engraving. This correction 
cost 4 ducats, while the cost of producing a casket at the time 
was 3 ducats and the engraving of a matrix and its 
inscription 32 ducats.** Economic factors thus played a 
major role in the decision to opt for a correction. 

Only six of the 13 goldsmiths listed in Table 1 were born 
in Brussels. Two of them are conspicuous for their 
outstanding qualifications — Augustin de Winter, who 
engraved seven matrices, and Gilles Horrion the younger, 
who produced four (Fig. 1). De Winter held a prominent 
position within the corporation. He was the son ofa 
goldsmith and father of another, and among his 
masterpieces are the imperial crown and staff for the 
coronation of Charles V in Aachen in 1520.” Gilles Horrion 
was probably also the son of a goldsmith but he is known 
only for his engravings of seals.*° He was active a couple of 
years after de Winter. Perhaps one can read a passing down 
of some kind into it, as was the case with Van Laethem, 
vande Perre and Jonghelinck. 

Of the seven goldsmiths listed who were not born in 
Brussels, three were born in Antwerp (van Laethem, vande 
Perre and Jonghelinck), two came from Italy (Jannini and da 
Trezzo), one from Liége (van Bastogne) and one from 
Besançon in France (Dauxon). The presence of two Italian 
masters is a direct result of the establishment by Charles V of 
his court in Brussels. Jaccomo da Trezzo probably followed 
Charles later when he retired to Spain in 1559. Guiliano 
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Jannini came to Brussels around 1581 and served the 
entourage of the governors-general for 18 years. This 
diversity in the origins of the goldsmiths who came to the 
capital of the Netherlands is further emphasised by the case 
of Antoine Dauxon from Besançon, who settled in Brussels 
and became the son-in-law of Jean vande Perre. 

Jacques Jonghelinck resided in Brussels for only 20 years, 
from 1553 to 1573. His family originated from Antwerp, 
where they had been the wardens of the treasury of Antwerp 
for almost a century. It was to take on this office that 
Jonghelinck left Brussels in 1573.77 

The origins of the engravers show that they too learned 
their craft in cities other than Brussels. The Brussels 
corporation was probably not able to produce the most 
gifted goldsmiths of the Netherlands. Nevertheless, the 
renown of the craft was largely recognised thanks to the 
appeal the city had for some of the most famous artists, 
brought about by the presence of the court and the main 
governing bodies in the capital. 

As sources are scarce, it is almost impossible to know the 
exact status of the seal engraving goldsmiths within their 
corporation. Some held important positions within different 
religious confraternities in Brussels, demonstrating their high 
social rank. Peter II Hujoel, for example, was head of the 
Confraternity of Saint Eligius from 1520 to 1523.7? Some also 
officiated as magistrates of the city. Unfortunately, from the 
information in my possession I am not able to quantify this, 
nor to draw any general conclusions. 

The biographical information about the Brussels 
engravers seems to indicate that there were certain dynasties 
within the goldsmiths’ craft in the 16th century. Such 
dynasties do not seem to have existed, however, in the field 
of seal engraving. It is certainly true that Jean vande Perre 
used his influence to make sure his son-in-law Antoine 
Dauxon trod in his footsteps as goldsmith of the emperor 
and general master of the Mint of the Netherlands in 1559.3° 
Dauxon also engraved seals for the sovereigns, but his death 
in 1560 put an end to the continuation of these skills. Jean 
vande Perre also had two sons. The first, Jaspar, gained an 
official position and became secretary of the Council of 
Brabant, the court of justice of the Duchy of Brabant, while 
Melchior became a famous goldsmith in the first quarter of 
the 16th century and was appointed master-general of the 
Mint of the Netherlands in 1570. His son Gérard took over 
this office in 1606.3" Thus there was indeed a vande Perre 
dynasty among the goldsmiths of Brussels for almost a 
century, but the prominence of the family in the area of seal 
engraving did not carry on beyond its founding member and 
his son-in-law. 

The reputation of Jacques Jonghelinck also played a role 
in the nomination of his nephew Sigebert Waterloos as 
Jondeur de metal et graveur des sceaux ordinatres de Leurs Altèzes 
(metal founder and engraver of the ordinary seals of Their 
Highnesses) the archduke and -duchess Albert and Isabella 
in 1600.3? Although this case is outside the period of our 
study, it is nevertheless worth mentioning that Waterloos’ 
three sons were members of the goldsmiths’ craft in the early 
17th century and that they worked together with their father. 
The cases of Augustin de Winter and Gilles Horrion seem to 
indicate that there were family dynasties, but nothing allows 


Table 2 Engravers who produced matrices for the sovereigns of the Netherlands (1482-1621) 


Dates Engraver’s name Matrices produced | City of origin City of residence 
1483-5 Gaspard de Backere 2 Brussels Brussels 
1483-96 Lucas van Zevenbergen 2 Brussels Brussels 
1496-1515 Liévin van Laethem 9 Antwerp Brussels 
1484-99 Hubert Boudens (Bouwens) 2 Anvers Antwerp 
1501-24 Jean van Nijmegen 11 Antwerp Antwerp 
1517-55 Jean vande Perre 4 Antwerp Brussels 
1522-55 Hans Von Reutlingen Aachen Aachen 
1524-55 Henri Vander Moelen Brussels Brussels 
1524-55 Rombaut Vanden Dorpe 2 Mechelen Mechelen 
1555-98 Thomas Van Gheer 10 Antwerp Antwerp 
1562-73 Jacques Jonghelinck 4 Antwerp Brussels 
1586 Gilles Horioen 2 Brussels Brussels 
1557-85 Frédéric Croes 6 Antwerp Antwerp 
1598-9 Sigebert Waterloos 2 Brussels Brussels 
1600-21 Rombaut de Rasieres 2 Antwerp Antwerp 
1499-1621 Unknown 16 - - 

Total 78 


us to assert that its members excelled in the craft of 
producing seal matrices. 


The engravers of the sovereigns 

Let us turn now to the other part of the research corpus, the 
seals of the sovereigns of the Netherlands from 1482 to 1621 
(Table 2). This corpus includes 78 matrices used in the early 
Netherlands, but does not take into account the matrices 
used by the sovereigns in the other territories they ruled. 
The engravers of 16 of the matrices (20% of our corpus) are 
unknown; the remaining 64 were engraved by 15 different 
goldsmiths. 

The three most active and best-known Brussels 
goldsmiths named in the first section of this study (van 
Laethem, vande Perre and Jonghelinck) engraved 17 
matrices, which accounts for a little over 21% of the total 
number of seals of the sovereigns. They were not the most 
productive of the engravers, however, for 11 matrices were 
engraved by Jean van Nijmegen and 10 by Thomas Van 
Gheer-* It can be suggested, therefore, as Luc Smolderen 
does, that the honorific titles of orfèvres de la cour (goldsmith of 
the court) and tailleur de sceaux du prince (seal engraver of the 
prince) did not come with any monopoly on public 
contracts.3 Also, these contracts were awarded to various 
engravers, as the goldsmith most in demand — Jean van 
Nijmegen — accounted for only some 14% of the total seal 
production. Indeed, the top three engravers (van Nymegen, 
Van Gheer and van Laethem) between them produced only 
30 matrices, that is to say just 38.5% of the seals 
commissioned by the sovereigns. When compared to the 
70% share of the production that was enjoyed by the three 
top Brussels artists in the 16th century, this confirms the 
great variety of artists at the service of the sovereigns of the 
Netherlands. 

Of the eight Brussels goldsmiths listed in Table 2, six 
held important offices. In addition to Liévin II van Laethem, 
Jean vande Perre, Jacques Jonghelinck and Sigebert 


Waterloos, Gaspard de Backere was also a member of the 
magistracy of Brussels’ and Lucas van Zevenbergen was 
varlet de chamber et orfebvre du roi (chamberlain and goldsmith of 
the king) for Maximilian of Austria.” It seems obvious 
therefore that the sovereigns gave priority in commissioning 
to well-established members of the Brussels corporation. 
Among the five Antwerp goldsmiths, Jean van Nijmegen 
and Hubert Boudens (or Bouwens) (Fig. 2) were engravers of 
the mints of Antwerp and Mechelen, while Rombaut de 
Rasiéres was coiner for the archduke and duchess Albert and 
Isabella. Here again, it seems that their positions were 
decisive factors in their appointment as engravers. 

Rombaut Vanden Dorpe from Mechelen produced other 
gold works for Philip the Handsome and for the Governess- 
General of the Netherlands, Margaret of Austria, as well. He 
too obviously enjoyed a very good reputation. These findings 
allow us to put into perspective the statements made earlier on. 
While the title of ‘goldsmith of the court’ was probably no 
guarantee for obtaining manufacturing orders from the 


Figure 2 Seal by Hubert Boudens (Bouwens) of Maximilian and 
Philip the Handsome for the Duchy of Brabant, 8 October 1494. 
State Archives of Belgium, Charters of Brabant 


D 
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Figure 3 Matrix by Hans von Reutlingen of the Golden Bulla of Charles 
V, 1521. State Archives of Belgium, Collection of seal matrices, 2 


sovereigns, the latter always commissioned well-known 
goldsmiths who also held important offices, be it at the court 
or in administrations where they were placed by the sovereign. 

The origins and places of work of the seal engravers also 
give us clues about the level of quality of the goldsmiths’ 
corporations in our regions. All the artists, except Hans von 
Reutlingen, were employed in the Duchy of Brabant. No 
seal engraver hailed from the capital of another principality 
that was part of the Netherlands, such as Ghent, 
Luxemburg, Mons or Namur in the south of the country. No 
one came from the north of the Netherlands either (Holland, 
Friesland), the reason for this probably lying in the religious 
wars that raged in the Spanish Netherlands from 1566 
onwards. That being said, no craftsman from the northern 
regions was appointed for the engraving of seals of the 
sovereigns in the first half of the century either. 

Hans von Reutlingen was a distinguished goldsmith in 
the German states and in the princedom of Liége. He also 
engraved several seals for Emperor Maximilian in 1497 and 
1498, perhaps explaining why Charles V commissioned him 
to produce so prestigious a matrix as the one for the Golden 
Bulla (Figs 3-4). 

When one looks at the cities of origin of the Brabant 
goldsmiths at the service of the sovereign and their places of 
residence, the city of Antwerp is the best represented (Table 
3). The Antwerp engravers indeed account for c. 40% of all 


Figure 4 Golden Bulla of Charles V, 1530. State Archives of Belgium, 
Charters of Brabant, 1 July 1530 


manufacturing orders. They are closely followed by the 
Brussels engravers and those hailing from Antwerp, who 
together account for 34% of the matrices produced for the 
sovereigns. Concerning the origins of the engravers, the 
proportion of craftsmen who were trained in Antwerp 
mounts up to 57%. This city thus clearly stands out as the 
foremost centre for seal engraving throughout the 16th 
century. Brussels challenged Antwerp’s leadership but could 
not climb to the top of the list, despite its status as capital city 
and seat of the governing institutions. 


Conclusions 

In conclusion, based on the available sources, the proportion 
of seal engravers among Brussels goldsmiths in the 16th 
century was very low. This is no surprise as seal engraving 
alone did not enable goldsmiths to earn a living. It is also 
clear that the Brussels craftsmen did not rank first in seal 
engraving — this place was taken by those from Antwerp. 
However, the two cities were home to the main goldsmiths 
corporations of the Netherlands. Brussels’s role as capital city 
and seat of the government allowed it to establish a role not 
too far behind that of Antwerp, but the latter seems to have 
offered the best training throughout the century. It is clear 
too that, from the late 15th century to the first quarter of the 
17th century, it was only the Brabant corporations that were 
involved in the production of matrices for the sovereigns. 


Table 3 Places of residence of the engravers of the sovereigns of the Netherlands (1482-1621) 


Engraver’s place of residence Number of engravers Number of matrices produced % 
Antwerp 5 31 39.7 
Antwerp/Brussels 3 17 21.8 
Brussels 5 10 12.8 
Mechelen 1 2 2.6 
Germany 1 2 2.6 
Unknown = 16 20.5 
Total 78 
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Three groups of craftsmen can be distinguished within 
the Brussels guild. The first was composed of three 
goldsmiths hailing from Antwerp, Liévin II van Laethem, 
Jean vande Perre and Jacques Jonghelinck, all of whom held 
official court positions and who between them covered the 
entire century. The second consisted of Brussels masters who 
enjoyed a high status within the corporation and who also 
supplied high-ranking clients but whose production was 
modest compared to that of the first group. It can be 
assumed that they also succeeded each other. Finally, the 
rest of the goldwork production was carried out by a couple 
of lower-ranking goldsmiths who made only a few matrices 
for clients of lower social positions. 

While there were indeed real dynasties of goldsmiths, this 
was not the case for seal engravers. For example, Jean vande 
Perre was established in Brussels and for a long time his 
descendants were among the leaders of the goldsmiths’ craft 
but he was the only one who excelled in the art of making 
matrices. Finally, the title of ‘engraver for the prince’ did not 
imply that the individual would automatically be 
commissioned by the prince and there was real competition 
in this field among the most famous artists of the Duchy of 
Brabant. 


Notes 

1 Mysincere thanks go to Alexander Hezel, Bernard Wilkin and 
Frank Van Laethem for their translation of and comments on the 
English version of this article. 

2 Henne and Wauters 1969, III, 147. 

3 Edmond Roobaert used mainly the archives of the ‘chambre des 
comptes’ (Registers and acquittals) (State Archives of Belgium 
(SAB) and Archives départementales du Nord), notarial archives, 
ecclesiastical archives and the archives of different benches of 
eldermen (Archives de l'Etat à Bruxelles) and also the collections of 
the Centre public d’aide sociale de Bruxelles and of the Archives de 
la Ville de Bruxelles. Roobaert 2015, 18-21. 

4 For more information about the Brussels goldsmiths corporation, 

see Roobaert 2015. 

For example, at the end of the 15th century Hubrecht van Baelaer 

engraved the seal of the masters of the Table of the Poor of 

Molenbeek in 1492-3 and the seal of the abbey of Groot- 

Bijgaarden in 1499-1500. Roobaert 2015, Il, 69-74. 

6 Nine of these caskets were destined to contain and protect seal 
matrices. We do not know if this was also the case with the last two 
boxes. 

7 Roobaert 2015. It must be noted that the Roobaert’s work contains 
one small error: Josse van Steynemolen is mentioned as a Brussels 
goldsmith, but in fact he hailed from Antwerp (Roobaert 2015, I, 
207). Incidentally, the author does not mention him in his 
biographical dictionary (Roobaert 2005); Laurent 1997. 

8 These are the inclusive dates for the production of the seals. 

9 This is the period during which Jacques Jonghelinck resided in 
Brussels. Smolderen 1996, 19. 

10 Forty matrices can actually be attributed to Jacques Jonghelinck, 
but 22 of them were engraved while he resided in Antwerp. They 
are therefore not mentioned in Table 3. Smolderen 1996, 449-72. 

11 Roobaert 2015, Il, 208. 

12 Jacques van Laethem (1470-1528) was involved in the decoration of 
churches and palaces in Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp, as well as in 
Spain, and in major projects of ceremonial decoration. 


wo 


13 Smolderen 1996, 453-7. 

14 Smolderen 1996, 446-7. 

15 Roobaert 2005, 26. 

16 Roobaert 2015, II, 209. 

17 Roobaert 2015, IL, 207, 209. 

18 Smolderen 1996, 449. 

19 It was mentioned above that Liévin van Laethem IT had to create 
six patterns for two matrices. These had to be submitted to the 
magistrates of the cities of Brussels, Antwerp and Leuven for 
approval and were not corrections or first drafts between which the 
customer had to choose. 

20 Roobaert 2015, I, 207. 

21 The swift creation process of this matrix is even mentioned in the 
accounts of 7 August 1711, which state that Ordonner à N. De Backer 
d'apporter dez ce soir le cachet du Conseil d’État, pour les lettres et expeditions, 
à peine d'emprisonnement (N. De Backer is ordered to present as soon 
as this evening the stamp of the Council of State, for the letters and 
sendings under threat of imprisonment). Quoted by de Moreau de 
Gerbehaye in de Moreau de Gerbehaye and Vanrie 2006, 353. 

22 Smolderen 1996, 4.47. 

23 Roobaert 2005, 25. 

24 Roobaert 2005, 25. 

25 Roobaert 2003. 

26 Roobaert 2015, II, 181-2. 

27 Smolderen 1996, 345. 

28 Roobaert 2015, IL. 

29 Roobaert 2015, II, 197-8. 

30 Roobaert 2015, Il, 122. 

31 Roobaert 2005, 115-18. 

32 Roobaert 2015, I, 352. 

33 Laurent 1997, 9-60, pls 1-80. According to the constitutions of the 
different principalities that formed the Southern Netherlands, the 
sovereign had to possess an individual seal to be apposed to every 
act concerning this principality. This was also the case in the 
Duchy of Brabant from 1430 onwards. Laurent 1993, I, 255-63. 

34 It must be noted that among the matrices generally attributed to 
Thomas Van Gheer eight are definitely his creation but that the 
attribution of the last two to him is only supposition. 

35 Smolderen 1996, 445. 

36 Roobaert 2015, I, 27-9. 

37 Roobaert 2015, Il, 362-3. 
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Abstract 

The focus of this essay is a seal matrix made for the 
Providence Island Company, an English chartered company 
founded in London in 1630. The matrix of the Company, 
which was acquired for the national collection by the British 
Museum in 2016, is the legal expression of the Company. Its 
iconography and inscription reveal much about the religious 
and political preoccupations of the investors. The history of 
the Company is extraordinarily well documented, providing 
a rich context for the matrix and its significance for English 
political and colonial history. The founders were leading 
parliamentarians in the decade before the English Civil 
War: men who were connected by blood, religious zeal and 
by colonial and imperial interests against the Spanish. As a 
contemporary Edward Winslow noted, ‘In America, 
religion and profit jump together’ (Kupperman 1993, 18). 
The venture ultimately failed, but it demonstrates exactly 
how reformed religion was linked to plantation and profit, as 
well as to slavery. 


Introduction 

The Providence Island Company was an English chartered 
company founded in 1630 to establish a colony on the 
Moskito Islands in the Caribbean, off modern Nicaragua on 
the east coast of Central America (Fig. 5).' For all its early 
promise, it was only a short-lived experiment, as the islands 
were taken over by the Spanish in 1641. Yet it was said with 
some justification in 1910, at the height of the British 
Empire, that ‘In several respects the most important and 
progressive English settlement in the islands off the coast of 
America during the reign of Charles I, was one which is no 
longer British territory.” Despite a detailed study by Karen 
Ordahl Kupperman of the Company’s history, its seal 
matrix which 1s the focus of this chapter is unpublished and 
has only recently been reclassified by Richard Linenthal.3 
The Company is extraordinarily well documented in official 
records in The National Archives which trace the 
administrative energies, religious zeal and frustrations of 
the investors in micromanaging the affairs of the island 
from Westminster.* Correspondence from the island, and 
between colonists and investors or potential investors, 
survives in different manuscript collections in the British 
Library. Other documents range from the diary of the 
island’s governor, Captain Nathaniel Butler, to a Spanish 
account from recaptured African slaves of the Protestant life 
of the island in the 1640s This rich and vivid context 
underlines the seal matrix’s importance for British political 
and colonial history as part of the national collection of seal 
matrices. 


The Providence Island Company 

The British Museum’s recently acquired seal matrix is in 
itselfa document for English imperial ambition during the 
years of Charles Ps personal rule between 1629 and 1640, 
when leading MPs were deprived of a voice in Parliament. 
The backers of the Company included political luminaries 
such as John Pym (1583-1643), who served as the Company’s 
treasurer,® Lord Brooke (1607-43), Sir Nathaniel Rich 

(c. 1585—1636), Sir Benjamin Rudyerd (1572-1658)," the earl 


CARIBBEAN SEA 


‘Isla de Providencia (Old Providence) 
(Colombia) 


‘Isla de San Andrés 


PACIFIC OCEAN 
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of Warwick (1587-1658), Sir Thomas Barrington (c. 
1585-1644) and Oliver St John (c. 1598—1673).'* The 
Company’s secretary, who used and later kept its seal 
matrix, was William Jessop, a servant of the Protectorate 
under Oliver Cromwell." Kupperman has identified how 
members were connected — by blood, marriage, religious 
zeal or professional interests — and how they were also 
involved in other colonial ventures through membership of 
similar companies aiming to plant English colonies in the 
New World." Regular meetings tightened the bonds 
between them and strengthened their political muscle, so 
that, when Parliament went into session in 1640, they were 
able to take a leading role in opposition to Charles Ps fiscal 
and religious policies in the approach to Civil War. The 
political importance of the Providence Island investors was 
recognised in a Civil War tract of 1643: 
To reflect a little, and look back on those times when this 
rebellion was but an embrio, or else did begin to creepe into the 
world, (for we may not think that this monster was a brat of 
sudden birth,) though it were conceived (some say) neere 
Banbury, and shaped in Gray’s Inn Lane, where the 
undertakers for the Isle of Providence did meet and plot it, yet 
you know it was put out to nurse in London.” 


The bringing of reformed religion to new regions was 
inextricably linked with the imperialist push to create an 
English and godly nation on what was formally claimed to 
be uninhabited, virgin territory.'® The symbiosis between 
Protestantism and plantation was recognised in Oliver St 
John’s comment on John Pym: ‘fearing that popery might 
overgrow this kingdom ...’, he intended to make ‘some 
plantation in foreign parts, where the profession of the 
Gospel might have a free course’.' 


Figure 5 Map showing the 
Moskito Islands, including 
Providence Island and San 
Andrés (Henrietta) Islands 


1000 Km 


Anti-Catholicism extended to the privateering war 
against Spain, licensed by Charles I, which united the causes 
of profit and Protestantism in the New World in a manner 
redolent of the privatised state warfare of Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh.” On Christmas Eve 1629 an 
English expedition of ships owned by Robert Rich, second 
earl of Warwick, a courtier who was keenly interested in 
colonial ventures in the Americas, landed on the island of 
Santa Catalina, 60 miles off Nicaragua’s Moskito Coast 
(Fig. 6). The attraction of what was officially claimed to be 
virgin territory was expressed by Francis Bacon in his essay 
Of Plantations: ‘I like a plantation in a pure soil; that is, where 
people are not displanted to the end to plant in others. For 
else it is rather an extirpation than a plantation.” There 
were many other attractions. The island lay ‘in the heart of 
the Indies & the mouth of the Spaniards’ on the route taken 
by richly laden Spanish treasure ships sailing from Porto 
Bello to Mexico and Havana.” Sir John Cooke noted in 1630 
that, because of its long sea reefs, ‘all ships that come from 
these places must pass by on one or other side of the island 
within 20 leagues and may easily be discovered from 
thence’. Privateering against the Spanish as a way of 
establishing a new English base in Central America was a 
principal aim. Central America was thought to hold greater 
potential than North America in terms of piracy, slaving, 
trade and colonisation. The adventurers renamed Santa 
Catalina ‘Providence Island’, a name of great significance to 
the Puritan planters as denoting that they were agents of 
God’s will. News of the new colony spread fast back in 
England: Joseph Mead wrote to Sir Martin Stuteville on 31 
January 1629/30: ‘Of the Isle of Providence (Christened by 
S[ilr Benjamin Ruddier) I shall informe you, as soon as I get 
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Figure 6 Map of Providence Island 


my perfect relation.”® On 4 December 1630 the patent 

incorporating “Che Company of Adventurers of the City of 
Westminster for the Plantation of the Islands of Providence 
or Catalina, Henrietta or Andrea, and the adjacent Islands 
lying upon the coast of America’ was granted to the earl of Se 
Warwick, Lord Saye, Lord Brooke, Oliver St John and a 0 50mm 
number of other noted English puritans. It was enlarged in 


1631.7 Figure 7 Drawing of the Providence Island Company seal-die, 
handle and matrix. British Museum, 2016,8002.1 


The seal matrix and its significance 


Although we know the precise date of incorporation in advertise the produce and potential of the island it would 
1630, the making of the Company’s seal matrix is not make sense to use a piece of native wood in this way. 
apparently recorded in its official records or in the Jessop The iconography of the seal matrix is distinctive and 
papers in the Hulton Archive in Preston. However, it must different, as seen in a reversed drawing and three- 
have been made before 21 January 1630, when it was dimensional scan (Figs 9-10). It expresses the concept of 
recorded that ‘the articles between the company and Mr territory rather than trade and, unlike other company seals, 
Morgan are ordered to be sealed under the seal of the does not show ships or arms. The three islands are evoked on 
Company’ (Figs 7-8).”” As a company seal, the die is the matrix, though in a naive bird’s eye view of generalised 
literally the Company: its physical and legal expression.” tropical islands which bear no relation to geographical 
However, no impressions from it have yet been identified on reality. Providence is presumably the largest of the three at 
surviving documents or letters. the top, with the two smaller islands below. All three have 
The handle of the seal matrix 1s of globular form which craggy coasts and tropical trees (important for trade) amid a 
fits easily into the hand as a desk seal. Microscopic wavy ocean, suggesting fertility and profit. That vision 
examination of the wood by Dr Caroline Cartwright accords with early descriptions from colonists on 
revealed that it is Guaiacum officinale, or lignum vitae Providence. Perhaps no maps of the islands were available at 


(Zygophyllaceae family). Lignum vitae trees are native tothe the time the seal matrix was made in late 1629—early 1630, 
Caribbean region and the Gulf of Mexico.’ The possibility though Charles I saw two at Whitehall Palace on 21 
that the dense tropical wood used for the handle came from December 1635, after the Spanish attack of that year, and 


Providence Island itself cannot be easily dismissed, and it is noted ‘the considerableness of the place’. Captain Butler, as 
notable that the first minister on the island mentioned governor of the islands, would certainly have needed 

lignum vitae as one of the products of the island in his accurate maps and, from his earlier experience as governor 
report, quoted below. Given the keenness of the investors to of Bermuda, would have expected something like the map of 
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Bermuda engraved in Chapter V of John Smith’s The Generall 
Historie of Virginia, New-England and the Summer Isles, which 
was printed in London in 1624.3? The earliest numismatic 
view of London appears on Nicholas Briot’s medal of 1633, 
marking Charles Ps return from his Scottish coronation, but 
the first British seal matrix to feature an accurate map of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland was Thomas Simon’s 
die for the great seal of England under the Commonwealth. 
Given William Jessop’s career under Cromwell, could this 
seal matrix have served as a visionary precursor? 

It is striking that the islands on the Providence Island seal 
matrix are not shown as the personal property of an 
individual, making a stark contrast to the nearly 
contemporary silver medal of Cecil Calvert, ‘Absolute Lord 
Proprietory’ of Maryland in North America, which shows 


Figure 9 Matrix reversed to show iconography 


0 50mm 


Figure 8 Desk seal of the 
Providence Island Company 
consisting of silver seal-die and 
wooden turned handle, lignum 
vitae, c. 1630, height 97mm. British 
Museum, 2016,8002.1 


his portrait on the obverse and a map of Maryland on the 
reverse with the sun shining over it and the crowned arms of 
Calvert at the centre (Fig. 11). The inscription reads: + VT: 
SOL: LVOEBIS : AMERICE (As the sun thou shalt 
enlighten America).+ The proprietory message of the medal 
accords with the very different way in which Maryland was 
colonised as a devolved territory, unlike Providence Island, 
and echoes the message of the seal matrix of Sir Walter 
Raleigh as ‘Lord and Governor’ of Roanoke, Virginia, in 
1584 (Fig. 12).5 

Edward Winslow wrote in 1624 that ‘In America, religion 
and profit jump together’3° Around the border of the 
Providence Island seal matrix is engraved in Roman capitals 
the biblical legend LEGEM EIVS INSULAE 
EXPECTABVNT (The islands shall wait for his law) (Isaiah 


Figure 10 Three-dimensional scan of matrix to show what an impression 


would look like 
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42.4). Reformed religion justified plantation. There are 
echoes of James Ps imperial ambition expressed in his gold 
sovereign in the second issue of the Unite coinage of 1604, 
which was co-ordinated with his Irish and Scottish coinage 
as king of ‘Great Britaine’. It is inscribed: ‘I will make them 
one people’ (Ezekiel 37.22).47 That Calvinist sense of drawing 
territories together under God’s law and the watchful eye of 
Providence is strongly suggested in both the seal matrix and 
the coinage. Taking that language and imagery further, in 
the middle of the inscription on the seal matrix, at the top, is 
a winged head, perhaps representing what Sir Walter 
Raleigh called ‘oculus infinitus’ (an infinite eye), the eye of 
Providence, as in the frontispiece of his The History of the 
World of 1614 (Fig. 13) 3° 

Most unusually we have a contemporary description and 
interpretation of the iconography of the seal matrix from 
the members of the Company. Entitled A true transcript of a 
letter sent from the right honourable Governour and Company of 
Adventurers for the Plantation of the Island of Providence unto Cap. 
Philip Bell, London February 1630, the document mentions ‘A 
Tipstaff sent unto him [Bell]’, over whom he had 
jurisdiction. It conveys the tone of the venture as promoted 
by its godly investors: 


Figure 12 Silver matrix of Sir Walter Raleigh as governor of 
Roanoke, Virginia, dated 1584, diameter 57mm. British Museum, 
1904,0113.2 
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Figure 11 Obverse and reverse of silver 
medal of Cecil Calvert, 2nd baron of 
Baltimore, as governor of Maryland, c. 1632, 
height 35mm. British Museum, M.7113 


And because even Ceremonies of honour in civill affaires doe 
not a little conduce thereunto, wee have sought fitt by a 
particular Institution to appoint that reverence be given unto 
you both by the Councill and the Inhabitantes which we 
conceive is very requisite. And likewise an Ensigne of honour 
and Jurisdiction we have sent you a Tippstaffe of the same 
forme that is carried before our Chief Justices of the Courte in 
England, which whenever you go either to church or Councill 
or other place of Judicature, we would have always borne before 
you. On the one end upon a Plate of Silver is a Portrait of ye 
seale of our Company, viz: Three islands and the words written 
about it Legem yus expectabunt taken out of Isaiah 42.4 The 
Islands shall waite for his lawe which Prophesies we hope may 
in some sort be fulfilled by Plantinge the Gospell in those 
islands. On the other end of your staffe upon a plate likewise of 
silver are engraven these words Innocens liberabit insulam 
taken out of Job 22.30 The Innocent shall deliver or preserve 
the Island. A good Memento at all tymes, especially when we 
goe to Gods house or to places of Councell and Judicature.’ 


Attempts to govern a Puritan colony from London 
The attractions of the fertile tropical islands, with abundant 
fresh water, exotic timber, fruit and edible wildlife, were 
much remarked upon by early colonists. Here could be 
grown the raw materials which would regenerate the British 
textile industry and the spices which could rival Spanish and 
Dutch luxury imports. The island’s first minister wrote of 
the ‘fish, Parrots, Tobacco, Cedars, Lig[num] vita[e], 
Fustick, wild vines, fig trees. Oranges, Lemons, Vines, figs, 
Pomegranates, Rhubarb we have planted and they prosper. 
Indigo, Cochineal, Cloves, pepper, Mace, Nutmegs, raisins, 
Currants and I doubt not but the Land will bear as well as 
any Land under heaven.’ It was, he said, ‘the Eden of God’.* 
The island was governed entirely from London by the 
investors, and the fact that they named the capital of 
Providence ‘New Westminster’ indicates their attitude in 
administering its affairs. Reading the records of the 
company alongside letters and other documents, it is easy to 
see with hindsight why the plantation failed and 
Kupperman has analysed this in detail.” The last governor, 
Nathaniel Butler, was a privateer and former governor of 
Bermuda, and his diary shows that a strong emphasis on 
military training and fortification of the island was a 
continual preoccupation — understandable in the face of the 
Spanish threat.# Privateering was endemic and the planters 
were very soon reliant for labour on captured African slaves, 


which raised the danger of collusion in the event of a 
Spanish invasion. So it proved when two African slaves from 
Providence Island were captured and interrogated by the 
Spanish governor of Portobello in April 1635. They gave 
crucial information on the island’s defences which aided the 
Spanish attack on the island later in 1635. As self-proclaimed 
Catholics to their Spanish interrogators, they described the 
British Puritan colonists: 


they also have a large building [buhzo] where they gather very 
regularly to hear sermons given by a young, married 
Englishman. When they finish their work, the men, children 
and women all bring books. And they took away the crosses and 
rosaries brought by Juan Bidfara and his companions because 
they are all heretics. Juan Bidfara and his companions were 
forced to attend the sermons, but they neither understood nor 
wanted to know because they are Christians [i.e. Catholics]. 


The Company meetings show how the investors took a 
keen interest in the selection of Puritan ministers appointed 
from London and the development of the religious 
community, which they attempted to manage despite 
divisions and separatism on the island. 

Captain Butler’s diary as governor records how planters 
held land only as tenants, which created insecurity, faction 
and constant disputes, all of which he had to refer back to 
Westminster. It was the opposite of the pattern of land 
ownership, devolution and self-government which 
characterised the Massachussetts Bay Company and it is 
hardly surprising that it failed. Excerpts from Captain 
Butler’s diary from April 1639 give a vivid sense of his life on 
the island: 


15 [April] This daye the Sunne was in our Zenith, at 
Providence. I kept w[ith]in dores the most part of this daye; and 
now began (itt being Easter Mundaye) to write my letters for 
Englande, ye w[hi]ch I intended to send awaye by the H. 
Companies Pinnace, The Spie. 


17 One of our old [military] Companies was exercised this 
morneinge: I went early this morneinge on foote to Warwick 
Forte, to give order aboute the close of ye worckes ther; and I 
was twice this daye, at the Baye of the Harbour, w[i]th the 
Carpenter who wrought ther upon our [gun] Carriages. 


18 I went early this morneinge to Warwick Forte; to cause some 
‘Toles as Trayel [trowels], hose [hoes], and Pickacxes to [be] sent 
from thence to ye worckmen att the great Baye, who sent unto 
me this morneinge to the same purpose ... 


24 I was wrighting of letters all this morneinge; in the afternoon 
I was rowed in my shalope to the Plattforme at the Serieant’s 
[Sergeant’s] Head where I caused a demy-Culverin [gun] to be 
dismounted from her carriage and the faultie wheeles to be 
repayred; and then caused the Piece to be remounted. 


26 I employed my selfe all this daye att home, in writeinge of 
letters for England; and this afternoon, I shypped six chests of 
Suggar aborde ye Pinnace ye Spie, upon mine owne account. 


27 I went in my shalope to the new worcke att our Watering 
Place; and from thence to the Great Baye to viewe those worcks, 
and so ... to Fort Henry, to take order for new Carraiges to be 
made for some of those Gunns; and thence to Rudyerd’s Forte; 
and soe to Lieutenant Fitche his House to visit Captaine Hunt, 
who was sicke; wher I dined; and from thence home. 


28 Upon this Lorde’s Daye, I was both morneinge and 
Eveninge at the churche wher mr Sherrarde preached bothe 


Figure 13 Frontispiece of Sir Walter Raleigh’s The History of the World, 
London, 1614. Cambridge University Library, M.3.14, classmark 
PR-SYN-00003-00006-00020-000-00001 (Syn.3.61.20). Reproduced by 
kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library 


times: att night wee had an Alarme, whch carried me out of my 
Bedd to Breake-fast. But itt proved a false one, upon ye mistake 
of a light seene out at Sea, w[hi]ch proved only a Starre. 


30 I went early this morning to the Baye of ye harbour to viewe 
some parcells of Timber brought downe thither out of ye 
woodes by my negroes, for the makeinge of more new Carriages 
for our Ordinance: some of the my officers dined w{i]th me: 
The afternoone I spent att home in the hearinge and orderinge 
of divers Businesses; and in particular betweene Captaine 
Parker and his very unruly Master and Company. 


December 7 This daye maye passe for a wondrous one, in that, 
being a workeinge daye, noe body came to me for Justice.#t 


The final Spanish attack, when it came in 1641, was 
devastating and was reported at home in a tract of 22 March 
that year which emphasised lucrative privateering and slavery 
as being lost with the territory: ‘the General of the [Spanish] 
Galleons, named Francisco Dias-Pimienta, had beene 
formerly in the moneth of Iuly, with above 3000 men, and the 
least of his ships, in the iland [stc] of Santa Catalina, which he 
had taken and carried away all the English, and raised the 
Forts, wherein they found 600 Negres, much gold and Indigo, 
so that the prize is esteemed worth above halfe a million’. 
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Figure 14 Silver seal-die of the Muscovy Merchants’ Company 
(matrix reversed to show iconography), London, 1555, diameter 
5imm. British Museum, 1928,0315.1 


Back in England, Henry Halhead, a gentleman colonist, 
wrote passionately against the sin of enclosure in England in 
1650, having stayed on the island (in the words of his 
republican printer) ‘until the Isle of Great Britain, being 
about to be born again into a new and free state, might 
deservedly be christened The Isle of Providence’.* 

At the Restoration the name ‘New Providence’ was given 
to the largest island in the Bahamas in the Western Atlantic 
under English plantation, for which a warrant and a seal was 
prepared in 1666.# British interest in the Moskito Coast 
meanwhile continued as a means of securing their territories 
in British Honduras (Belize). When Sir Hans Sloane visited 
the Moskitos in the late 17th century he described the 
inhabitants as ‘wholly unlearned ... only some have been at 
Providence, have learned the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed and 
Ten Commandments which they repeat with great devotion 
... but [are] more especially endear’d to those of the English 
Nation’. 


The history of the Providence Island seal matrix 

The seal matrix was first used by William Jessop (bap. 1603, 
d. 1675) as secretary and chief clerk to the Company from 
1631 to 1641. Jessop was a naval administrator and then 
served on Cromwell’s executive committee during the 
Protectorate. He was MP for Stafford in 1659 and, thanks to 
his social and political connections, continued as a royal 
administrator after the Restoration. His papers in Preston 
record Caribbean trade and the Great Plague and Fire of 
London in 1666. His daughter, Anne, married in 1656 
William Hulton of Lancashire (1625-94), a member of one of 
the leading gentry families of the north-west of England with 
a lineage which can be traced back to the 12th century. 
William Hulton became MP for Clitheroe in 1660 in the 
Convention Parliament.# The seal passed down by 
inheritance with the Jessop papers in the Hulton family until 
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Figure 15 Bronze seal-die of the Royal African Company, London, 
c. 1672, length 33.5mm. British Museum, 1838,0125.2 


the last in the direct line died in 1943. ‘The Hulton Archive 
passed to a nephew and at that point parts of the archive 
were placed on loan to national institutions: the seal matrix 
(incorrectly identified as a seal used by the Convention 
Parliament in 1660) was lent to the British Museum from 
1944 to 2003, then to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. 
The archive was offered for sale to the Lancashire County 
Archives in Preston in 2013; the Friends of the National 
Libraries helped to acquire it in 2014.5° 

The Providence Island seal matrix joins a distinguished 
group of company seal matrices in the British Museum. First 
is the seal of the Muscovy Merchants’ Company, set up 
under Mary Tudor for trade with Russia in 1555 (Fig. 14) 
Another is the seal of the Eastland Company, which was 
established in 1579 under Elizabeth I for trade with the 
Baltic. Both are engraved with the year of royal 
incorporation and the arms of the respective company 
(presumably granted by the College of Arms). When these 
were catalogued in 1952, O.M. Tonnochy noted that 
‘Councillor W. R. Power, ex-Mayor of Hackney, in an article 
on “Hackney in Olden Times” published in The Hackney 
Gazette, March 10, 1930, states that this seal, along with that 
of the Muscovy Merchants, was found amongst rubbish at 
the Cock and Castle public house in Mansford Street, 
Hackney Road.’ Tonnochy suggested that both seals had 
been kept by a member of the company in Hackney, which 
would resemble the way in which the Providence Island seal 
was kept by the secretary and passed down by inheritance. 
The two seals are similar in imagery and message to the 
Royal African Company seal matrix ofc. 1672 (Fig. 15), 
which asserts royal patronage through its legend in 
combination with the arms of the company: REGIO. 
FLORET. PATROCINIO. COMMERCIUM. 
COMMERCIOQUE. REGNUM (By Royal patronage 
trade flourishes, by trade the realm).53 The Providence 


Island seal matrix stands out in this important group for its 
very different, almost visionary, iconography and biblical 
tone, making it all the more remarkable as a rare material 
record of a short-lived Puritan experiment in the 


Caribbean. 
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Chapter 3 

From the Seal to the 
Funerary Monument: 
The Patronage of Two 
French Prelates, Tristan 
de Salazar and Georges 
d’Amboise 


Ambre Vilain 


Abstract 

Much of the study of seals is based on iconography, and 
analyses the way in which particular social groups have used 
standard images, but this type of study does not represent 
the full range of ways in which seals were used and the extent 
of the information that they convey to us. Analysis by status 
expresses the relative position of the sigillant in society. The 
care taken in the manufacture of the matrix — an object that 
the sigillant may have carried with them every day — can be 
regarded as a social marker in the same way as the quality of 
the wax, pigments and their density. Care was also taken in 
shaping the seal as an object; this can be seen for example by 
the smoothing of its edges, filling in any mistakes, the 
presence of intentional finger marks on the wax or the visible 
traces of the dies. This is material evidence that needs to be 
considered. For many years seals were studied as if on the 
margins of artistic production, but a number of studies over 
the last decades have shown that seals can be seen as part of 
larger iconographic corpuses, whether of goldsmiths’ work, 
stained glass, painting or illumination, and can contribute to 
those studies through a consideration of the central issue of 
patronage (for a related discussion of the relationship 
between patronage and design, see the previous chapter by 
Thornton). Since seals are objects intimately related to their 
owners, often acquired at the beginning of a career, they are 
important in forming a discourse on patronage. This article 
proposes to study the seal as an element of patronage, and 
especially that of two great prelates: Tristan de Salazar 
(1431-1519) and Georges d’Amboise (1460-1510). 


Introduction 

While for many years seals have been studied as objects at 
the margins of global artistic production, much work has 
shown that by comparing them with iconographical works 
of art, it is possible to discover details concerning their 
production, in particular about the question of patronage. 
Work carried out by Julian Gardner on the seals of cardinals 
from the end of the 13th century has demonstrated the extent 
to which these miniature objects may serve as evidence not 
only of the diffusion of transalpine Gothic imagery into 
central Italy, but also of the importance of the taste of the 
individual who commissioned the work.' As they are objects 
so intimately linked to their owners, often dating from a 
particular period of office and revealing how they spread 
their image, seals assumed a fundamental importance in 
regards to the formulation of a discourse, which needs to be 
considered within the context of an eventual act of 
patronage. This article sets out to reconsider seals as 
commissioned products by examining the extent of the 
artistic role played by two important churchmen through 
their commissioning of seals during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Seals constitute a historiographic enigma. In terms of 
numbers, they make up one of the most significant 
iconographic bodies of work handed down from the Middle 
Ages but, despite the persistent efforts of sigillographers, 
they have not yet been satisfactorily incorporated into the 
discourse by art historians. This is all the more paradoxical 
given that in the mid 19th century seals achieved great 
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Figure 16 Photograph of Hôtel de Sens, Paris, 15th century 


popularity, a popularity reflected in the establishment of a 
number of public collections and of an autonomous 
discipline, namely sigillography. Seals provide images that 
are well dated by documents, images that relate directly to a 
lost world, a world whose ideology they render clearly. If 
19th-century collectors assembled seal collections through 
engravings, moulds, matrices and sometimes even by 
physically detaching seal impressions from their charters, it 
was above all for their historical or cultural value, often for 
their documentary value as archaeological evidence, and 
finally — especially latterly — for their aesthetic value. 

To observe and describe these seals that once belonged to 
prelates and to compare them with other art forms — 
architectural monuments and furnishings as well as 
funerary monuments — in order to try to establish centres of 
production, to question issues of style and modernity and to 
examine the tastes of an individual prelate, enables one to 
learn much about the artistic context in which seals are but 
one expression of art among others. These are the objectives 
of this essay. 

A number of great patrons from 15th-century France are 
known to us.’ In fact, ever since Jean de Berry (1340-1416), 
the subject of the prince as patron has been placed centre 
stage in art-historical studies. From among these great 
patrons, this essay will concentrate on two individuals, 
Tristan de Salazar and Georges d’Amboise, whose 
patronage spanned the end of the 15th and beginning of the 
16th century. While the first falls within an established 
iconographic and stylistic practice, the latter is an innovator, 
introducing within this tradition a new principle of 
composition. For the art historian these pivotal years are all 
the more interesting since these men, cardinals living 
between Rome and France, were players on the 
international stage. 

The careers of these two figures included significant acts 
of patronage. They took charge, for instance, of the building 
or decoration of the cathedrals where they held office. Their 
building projects bear witness to the long-term influence 
they had on their dioceses. This was certainly the case with 
de Salazar, who bequeathed to Sens Cathedral the stained- 
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glass windows of the Last Judgement and who commissioned 
the building of the Hôtel de Sens in Paris, the residence of 
archbishops from Sens (Fig. 16). Georges d’Amboise rebuilt 
the Archbishop’s Palace in Rouen as well as the Chateau de 
Gaillon, the summer residence of the archbishops of Rouen. 

In addition to commissioning monuments, which in 
general have been well studied, some patrons commissioned 
works for their own benefit, engaging artists to decorate books 
in their libraries or even paintings for display on easels.3 

Between these two types of commission, public and 
private, two objects mark the beginning and the end of the 
cursus honorum: the seal and the tomb. These two elements, 
which should be studied together, provide a means of 
self-representation within the context of promotion, the 
motives for which are worth studying. These objects formed 
the basic requirements for the artistic patronage of 
individuals of this social level. The seal and the tomb were 
the foundations of a ‘hybrid’ discourse, not only 
demonstrating the public nature of the prelate’s role and his 
devotion but also acting as the means through which patrons 
could express stylistically their more personal aesthetic 
choices. 

This chapter considers the seal as the first element in a 
career-long programme of patronage, and the tomb as the 
last. Might they, therefore, be seen as different indicators of 
their patron’s aesthetic choices, choices which would 
necessarily be limited in their public commissions? This 
question is even more interesting to study within the context 
of the end of the 15th century, a period which experienced, at 
times, contradictory aesthetic currents. 


Tristan de Salazar: a significant patron 

Tristan de Salazar was a typical figure of the second half of 
the 15th century. Born c. 1431, he was the son of a chief 
mercenary in the service of Louis XI and an illegitimate 
daughter of Georges de Trémoille (c. 1382-1446), Count de 
Guines from 1398 to 1446 and Grand Chamberlain of 
France to King Charles VII. Tristan enjoyed a brilliant 
career as prieur comandataire (commendatory prior) of 
Macheret, then as bishop of Meaux in 1473, and then a year 
later as archbishop of Sens, an office which he held until his 
death in 1519. He was a diplomat and advisor to the prince 
and also a great patron.* He was responsible for the building 
ofthe Hötel de Sens in Paris (1475-1519); while in Sens he 
commissioned the production of the stained-glass windows 
of the south transept of the cathedral (1500-3) and also 
provided for the rose window on the south façade devoted to 
the Last Judgement (1502). Elsewhere in the diocese he 
commissioned the glass for the collegiate church of Saint- 
Julien-du-Sault. Financial statements show that he had as a 
lodger in Paris a tapestry-maker named Allard de Souhin 
and that he employed the painter Gauthier de Campes,5 the 
artist responsible for the cartoons of the tapestries in the 
choir of the cathedral. In addition to architectural 
commissions, it is also possible to attribute to his patronage 
the enigmatic painting of St Anne of Joigny, which has since 
disappeared. On a more personal note, he commissioned 
from Florentin Francesco Florio a Decretum Gratiani, now 
kept at the Bibliothèque de Arsenal, which he had 
embellished with 38 miniatures. 


We turn now to three more of de Salazar’s works: his seal, 
engraved in 1474, his tomb, known only from a drawing by 
Gaignières, and the extraordinary funerary monument 
which he had erected for his parents at Sens Cathedral. 


De Salazar's seal 
On the seal, the scene of the stoning of St Etienne is depicted 
beneath an aedicule resting on six supports, which in turn 
supports an architectural canopy (Fig. 17). The aedicule is 
flanked by two niches within which are framed two kneeling 
angels with hands joined. The bust of God the Father set 
within a crowned halo dominates the scene. A niche, set 
with a carved trilobed spandrel at its base, is engraved into 
the upper part of the seal; within the niche the praying 
figure of the prelate is shown from the front, accompanied 
by two shields bearing the arms of de Salazar, one per 
quarterly, with the first and fourth quarters each consisting 
of five mullets, with two in the chief, two in the base and one 
in the fess point; with the second and third quarters each 
consisting of five leaves distributed in the same way. The 
shields are placed on crosses. ‘The composition is represented 
on a fretty field. 

The inscription reads as follows: szgillum magnum tristandi 
archiepiscopi senonensis (the great seal of Tristan, archbishop of 
Sens). 


De Salazar’s gisant 

Previously conserved behind the high altar in Sens 
Cathedral but now, sadly destroyed, de Salazar’s tomb is 
known only from a drawing in the Gaignières collection. 
Making good use of the contrast between slate and white 
stone, the tomb was a classic type of gisant, or recumbent 
effigy. 

The figure of the archbishop lies beneath an architectural 
canopy supported by two pillars within which are carved 
eight niches, each sheltering the figure of a saint (Fig. 18). 
Two angels hold a cushion beneath the head of the prelate 
while at his feet two doves hold his coat of arms surmounted 
by acrested hat. The slate tile is decorated with a shield with 
mullets and parsley leaves, a reference to the heraldic 
charges of the family, also found on de Salazar’s third 
commission, his parents’ tomb. 


The funerary monument of de Salazar’s parents 
Located beneath a large arcade in the nave of Sens 
Cathedral, an area thus rearranged as a family chapel, the 
monument to Salazar’s parents is made up of two elements 
(Fig. 19). The first consists of an altar with features ofa 
monumental tabernacle, the front of which is carved with 
three niches surmounted by three small architectural 
canopies, sheltering the figures of saints. The Virgin is 
depicted in the centre accompanied by a bishop saint and a 
martyred saint. 

The whole is crowned with a baldachin supported by 
consoles where the cornice once bore shields with coats of 
arms, which have since been burnt. The sides of the 
monument shelter two liturgical chests, the one facing the 
nave surmounted by a richly decorated and imposing 
canopy and the other, facing the aisle, by simple tracery. 
The whole composition corresponds to the main 


Figure 17 Tristan de Salazar’s seal, 1474, 79 x 53mm. Arch. nat. L 
912/44, seal cast D 6406 


characteristics of the Flamboyant Gothic style: the 
repetition of elements, pinnacles and finials, with the 
exception of the stylobates on which appear motifs deriving 
from antiquity, such as fantastic animals playing among the 
scrollwork. 

The second part of the monument is set against the main 
facing pillar. It consists of a marble table upon which were 
once the two parents kneeling in prayer, the whole supported 
by four black marble columns set with the family coat of 
arms. The ensemble is completed by seven shields carved 
identically to those placed on the facing altar. While there is 
no unifying style, these different elements are nonetheless all 
linked by a strong chromatic play between the white stone of 
the sculptures and the black marble used for emblematic 
decoration. 


Summary 

This brief study reveals that while one would usually 
associate a commission with a representation of a specific 
taste, Tristan de Salazar did not in fact appear to be a 
proponent of a particular artistic trend. In a period spanning 
his assumption of office in Sens in 1474 to his death in 1519 it 
seems that, depending on the type of commission, he would 
adapt the style to the work. On his seal Tristan reused, as did 
many prelates of his generation, a composition derived from 
a long-standing formal tradition that depicted a bishop in 
devotion within an architectural structure and with figures 
placed in hierarchical order. 
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Figure 18 Tristan de Salazar’s gisant (effigy), 15th century. 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, Gaigniéres collection 


What sets this seal apart from those belonging to other 
bishops of that period is the concept of space. The central 
aedicule rests on six supports making way for a coherent 
space within which the stoning scene is played out. The 
subtle play of the figures of the torturers passing behind the 
columns and the effect of the colonnettes in the background 
create an architectural framework. The bust of God the 
Father is an iconographical element usually used at the end 
of the Middle Ages. On the other hand, these elements of 
spatial design and the ease with which the engraver was able 
to take advantage of the space of the field are not supported 
by a fashionable formal architecture. The architectural 
proportions remain based on relatively older forms, 
reminiscent of the production of seals at the beginning of 
the century. 

The same principle applies to de Salazar’s tomb. The 
overall form of the monument belongs to an older tradition 
of the deceased lying in the classic position, awaiting the 
resurrection. Its integration into contemporary artistic 
practices 1s expressed in the choice of decoration and 
decorative patterns. 

The hybrid nature of the commission may also be 
observed on a monumental scale in the case of the family 
funerary chapel. While the altar adopts, with unique 
technical virtuosity, forms widely used at the end of the 
Gothic period, the funerary monument adopts another 
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Figure 19 Salazar’s family chapel, 1510. Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Gaigniéres collection, 4109 


form of modernity through the simple architectonic 
structure and the representation of the deceased as living 
beings. 


Georges d’Amboise: a fashionable patron 

Georges d’Amboise, born in 1460, was another great patron 
during this period of change.f Leaving his civic duties to one 
side, he was the second bishop of Rouen after Guillaume 
d’Estouteville to commission significant works for the 
Chateau de Gaillon and the Chateau de Vigny? He was 
responsible for the early introduction of the Italian 
Renaissance to Normandy, well before Francis I invited 
Francesco Primaticcio or Leonardo da Vinci. He was also a 
great bibliophile. 

Ofparticular interest within the context of this chapter is 
the comparison between the extraordinary tomb which he 
planned on the eve of his death in 1509 and the seal which 
he had engraved in the year of his election as cardinal in 
1498, having been archbishop of Rouen for five years. These 
two elements were commissioned only 10 years apart, unlike 
de Salazar’s seal and tomb, which were commissioned at 
relatively distant points in time. Whilst the seal and tomb do 
not share the same architectural conception — the earlier 
Gothic and the later Renaissance — we can observe on 
both the same representation of the praying cardinal 
(Fig. 20). 


The seal 

To the left of the seal, in front of a drawn curtain decorated 
with fleurs-de-lys below a structured canopy with a clearly 
visible ogival arch, is an engraved Pietà, before which the 


cardinal is shown praying, accompanied by St John the 
Baptist (Fig. 21). The scene is completed with two shields, 
one with the coat of arms of the archbishopric of Rouen 
resting on a patriarchal cross, the other with the coat of arms 
of the cardinal affixed to a cross and surmounted by a 
prelate’s tasselled hat. 

The inscription reads: sigillum georgu cardinalis de ambasia, 
rothom [agensis] archiepiscopi (the seal of Georges, Cardinal 
d’Amboise, archbishop of Rouen). 

Owing to its composition the seal immediately stands out, 
since the entire space, excluding the coronation, which 
occupies only one fifth of the field, focuses on the scene of 
devotion. This unifying space, which breaks from the 
compartmentalised design seen on Tristan de Salazar’s seal, 
represents a sensitive change to the concept of devotion. 
Indeed, following the example of contemporary production 
of paintings, the prelate has positioned himself within a 
religious space. It is worth noting that the canopy also plays 
a part in spatial unification, erasing all forms of character 
hierarchy. Beneath this unifying canopy, as much space is 
given to the Virgin and to her son as to the cardinal and to 
his patron saint.’ The novelty of this composition and the 
lack of structural space confronted the engraver with the 
issue of how to integrate the two shields into the scene — a 
problem he dealt with by placing them in an incongruous 
fashion directly beneath the figures. 

Rarely present on seals, the theme of the Pietà assumed a 
specific sculptural treatment in this commission." It is in 
fact difficult not to envisage a link with Michelangelo’s 
commission from Jean Bilhères in 1498 of the famous Preta 
for the chapel of St Petronilla at St Peter’s Basilica, 

Rome. 


Figure 20 (left) The tomb of 
Georges d’Amboise, Virgin 
Chapel, Rouen Cathedral and 
(right) detail of Georges 
d’Amboise’s seal, 1498, Arch. nat. 
J 1132/24 


Michelangelo’s sculpture, completed in 1499, was 
precisely contemporary with the engraving of Georges 
d’Amboise’s seal. It goes without saying that the cardinal 
knew of this artistic commission, which had a great impact 
on the art production in Rome, but there was still a 
considerable difference between these two Pietà in terms of 


Figure 21 The seal of Georges d’Amboise, 1498, 93 x 64mm. Arch. 
nat. J 1132/24, seal cast D 6406 
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Figure 22 Andrea Mantegna, Studies for Saint John the Baptist, the 
cardinal is represented in the bottom left. Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, inv. Wag 1995.324 


sculptural modelling. The image on the seal is more 
reminiscent of Burgundian designs with its exuberant 
treatment of the Virgin’s habit and the depiction of the 
emaciated figure of Christ, rather than the sense of 
humanism expressed in Michelangelo’s composition. 
Cardinal d’Amboise’s choice is a reference to the pope’s 
present for the King of France for his chapel of a sculpture 
with the very same theme. This theory 1s confirmed by the 
depiction on the seal of the drapery with the fleur-de-lys at 
the rear of the scene" which cannot be a reference here to the 
coat of arms of the prelate. 

The second section of the image, dedicated to the 
cardinal in the act of devotion, echoes his other major 
commission, namely his tomb. The first thing to note from 
these two works is a break with the iconographic tradition. 
On his seal, the cardinal is included in the sacred space 
rather than being relegated to a marginal section of the 
image, as is the case with Tristan de Salazar’s seal. 
Furthermore, the cardinal’s image here is highly 
individualised.” By presenting himself as a ‘living being’ on 
his funerary monument he thereby eliminated the image of 
the tomb (see Fig. 20). 

The cardinal’s decision to include a portrait of himself on 
his seal was innovative. He no longer represented himself 
solely through the attributes of his office, but rather by the 
actual features of his face. This specific attention to 
physiognomy was also expressed through a portrait which 
he commissioned from ‘the greatest painter in the world’, 
Mantegna,'* an artwork which was considered as being the 
model for his tomb (Fig. 22). 

Connections with Michelangelo’s work from the 1500s 
and to Mantegna’s commission — in other words references 
to what were then the most recent artistic developments — 
rendered the seal an example of artistic production from the 
1500s and its commissioner a modern man in touch with his 
time. Nevertheless, this particular attention to the most 
innovative artistic currents was based more on intent than 
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on form and had to be conveyed through the works of the 
goldsmith responsible for the engraving. Regrettably, the 
practitioner’s technique did not achieve in terms of 
aesthetics the level set by the patron. The image consisted of 
a number of anachronistic artistic features, such as the 
deeply Gothic canopy, the archaic nature of the Pietà and the 
problematic inclusion of the shields, all elements resulting 
from the limitations of the engraver’s techniques. 


Conclusion 

The study of these two individuals shows that it is essential to 
include seals when considering the subject of commissioning 
art, in so far as, through their programme and style of 
production, they embody the character of the individual in 
question, thus bearing witness to his career as patron. 

From a perspective of social promotion, whether it be 
through his tomb, his parents’ funerary monument, heraldic 
decoration or his seal, Tristan de Salazar used the tool of 
patronage by exploiting aesthetic forms which, despite the 
great quality of their production, were still based on 
traditional designs. Georges d’Amboise, on the other hand, 
who did not adopt the same approach to family promotion, 
chose to opt for innovation and current artistic practices. 
Moreover, a stylistic study of the two images reveals two 
distinct methods of self-representation. De Salazar exploited 
an existing traditional pattern for his seal, at the same time 
demonstrating an innovative treatment of coherent space. 
The whole was facilitated by the sculpture in miniature 
practised by seal engravers, who excelled in the art of 
micro-representation.'® 

The seal of Cardinal d’Amboise breaks with traditional 
seal composition. The composition conforms perfectly with 
the spatial conception of Renaissance humanism. The 
figures are grouped under a single canopy, thereby bringing 
to the fore the proximity between the person praying and the 
object of his devotion, as might occur within the setting of a 
chapel. However, the abandonment of extreme 
miniaturisation in favour of the monumentality of the 
figures enables the engraver to build on the physiognomy of 
the prelate. This modern conception of space still came up 
against a problem of production, for the engraver had 
difficulty retranscribing in a small space both the group of 
protagonists and the heraldic decoration. Cardinal 
d’Amboise’s example serves to highlight the importance of 
an international clientele of cardinals, particularly those 
from Italy and France. 


Notes 

ı Gardner 1975. 

2 Two publications by Fabienne Joubert (2001; 2006) are particularly 

useful with regard to artistic patronage at the end of the Middle Ages. 

Joubert 2006. 

4 For Tristan de Salazar’s activity as patron, see Girault 1999, 35-49, 
in addition to the thesis by Thomas Morel (Morel 2015). 

5 Leproux 2001, 152. 

6 Guillaume d’Estouteville, Georges d’Amboise’s predecessor, was 

also a significant patron of architecture and sculpture in Rome. 

Bos et al. 2007. 

He hired several illuminators from Paris and Rouen, notably Jean 

Pichore (Fleur des Histoires de Jean Mansel, Bibliothèque nationale de 

France, fr. 54). 

9 Depictions of St John the Baptist accompanied the cardinal 
throughout his life. Several examples are known, including that 


oO 


on 


illustrated in Fig. 22 where the cardinal is presented by St John 
the Baptist himself, who otherwise regularly accompanies him as 
can be seen on a decorative element at the Château de Gaillon 
(Diapo Louvre, sculpture) inside the chapel. 

10 Forsyth 1995. 

11 The canopy which rests on nothing. We are talking about 
furnishings and not an architectural structure. 

12 The change in scale allows for the introduction of a true portrait. 
On the subject of the art of portraiture, see Perkinson 2009. 

13 Toscano 2009, 51-88. 

14 Lanfry et al. 1959, 53. 

15 Vilain 2015. 

16 Vilain 2015. 
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Abstract 

The category ‘work of art’ is notoriously slippery, so the 
approach taken here is to analyse a small selection of seals 
using art-historical methods to see how far they are 
productive. Examples are taken largely from England 
between 1066 and about 1220, especially the seals of William 
the Conqueror, Anselm archbishop of Canterbury and the 
city of London. The argument focuses on three issues in 
particular. The first is how far datable seals can be used to 
construct patterns of stylistic development in the 
representation of figures and lettering across the period. The 
details of iconography are then considered as means for 
conveying information about the image people or institutions 
wished to convey about their character and status. Finally, 
these matters are assessed in relation to the social, political 
and conceptual contexts of the seals’ production using a 
range of other images and contemporary texts. 


I first became conscious of medieval seals in 1971, as a final 
year undergraduate at the Courtauld Institute taking a 
special subject called English Romanesque sculpture taught 
by George Zarnecki. In common with the majority of his 
colleagues, Zarnecki believed that artistic styles could be 
classified and dated, in an almost scientific sense, like 
geology or palaeontology, and that a progression of styles 
could thus be identified: from Romanesque to Gothic to 
Renaissance. The key point for present purposes 1s that art 
was supposed to follow unwritten rules of development. ‘This 
model for art’s history was, of course, that of Pliny, but more 
widely acknowledged was Giorgio Vasari, whose account of 
Italian art presented it as pulling free of the baleful influence 
of the Byzantine and Gothic styles and being improved 
through the assiduous commitment of individual painters, 
sculptors and architects. There is of course some truth in the 
progressive developmental construct, as I will argue later. 
But the mission on which I embarked as a postgraduate 
student in 1972 was to make sense of the development of 
artistic style in the period roughly 1050-1200 using the 
medium of seals, many of which were quite closely datable 
by virtue of having been made for named individual clients: 
usually kings and queens, aristocrats and officers of the 
church — bishops, abbots, abbesses, etc. — whose careers were 
quite well established. This method had been suggested and 
to some extent pursued by antiquarians in the mid ıgth 
century, when classification through morphology was all the 
rage. William St John Hope was an advocate and the 
aspiration was repeated well into the 20th century, including 
by Zarnecki’s mentor, Fritz Saxl.' The problem was, as it 
turned out, that it really did not work for seals of the 
Romanesque period. 

I recall showing a photo of a seal to George Zarnecki and 
asking him what date he thought it was (Fig. 23). He 
suggested 1180 because of the strong relief, the drapery 
clinging to the form of the body beneath and the catenary 
curves of the folds, which all together, in formal 
developmental terms, meant ‘the transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic’ in the closing decades of the 12th 
century. It was made for Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1093—1109).’ The problem was that many bishops’ seals had 


these stylistic characteristics throughout the period from the 
1070s until 1180 and beyond 

That conundrum was compounded by the fact that 
similar styles were not to be found over the same time span 
in other media. It was a continuity solely for seals and one 
that had an impact on English episcopal seals almost to the 
exclusion of any other class. It did not transfer to royal seals 
or monastic seals. Two other datable seals in use during 
Anselm’s time as archbishop illustrate the point: the ‘second’ 
great seal of Henry I and the only known seal of his queen, 
Matilda.* Neither has drapery with the clinging, vacuum- 
packed look of Anselm’s; hers is dominated by a series of 
regular fluted folds, her husband’s by engraved lines rather 
more freely disposed on top of underlying volumes. So the 
premise was flawed: it was impossible to use the principal 
series (bishops, kings, etc.) of datable seals as a stylistic 
touchstone for less securely datable material, even among 
other categories of seal (such as monastic), let alone stone 
sculpture or painting. Seals would not do for the study of 
English Romanesque art what Greek coins had done for 
Winckelmann’s chronology of ancient art. 

It was another matter after 1200. At that time, a 
remarkable stylistic homogeneity emerged between different 
categories of seals. Broadly, it becomes possible to date royal 
seals, aristocrats’ seals, institutional seals etc., by the same 
developmental criteria as bishops’ seals. The subtle 
modulations of the furrow-fold style which dominated art in 
England for 50 years in virtually all media served to achieve 
for the first half of the 13th century precisely what had not 
been sought a hundred years earlier.® The issue was ‘why the 
change?’ and did it have any retrospective light to shed on 
what had been going on up to that point? I considered the 
possibility that a number of Romanesque and earlier 
regional styles (Mosan, Anglo-Saxon, Burgundian or 
whatever) were in play together, but that raised questions 
about why so many bishops from 1070 to 1180 would opt to 
have their seals made by artists working in a ‘Mosan’ style 
— perhaps it was thought to be Lotharingian and that was 
thought of as reformist. To complicate matters further, the 
notion of regional styles of Romanesque was itself coming 
under critical scrutiny’ Artists in one area practised many 
different styles and so there was really no basis for seeking 
the underlying unity of this disparate material in the spirit of 
the people, or the sociopolitical context. 

Being unable to move forward on this front in a way that 
was well founded, I looked for alternative approaches that 
would not threaten to undermine the edifice of my so-called 
discipline. One of them, which became something of an 
obsession, was the inscriptions or legends, as regards the 
verbal formulae used and the styles of lettering, word 
separation and punctuation. It was not enough for an artist 
of any pretensions to learn to draw only such things as 
humans and animals, trees and buildings. So many 
commissions involved the writing, painting or cutting of 
letters that it behoved aspiring artists to develop an alphabet 
of forms for inscriptions, and usually these were of what we 
would now call capital letters. Fundamental to their 
morphology was the Roman system based on three different 
styles: monumental, uncial and rustic, with the first two 
being particularly significant. At various periods and in 


Figure 23 Seal of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury (1093-1109), 
78mm X 67mm British Library, Campbell Charter VII.5. © The British 
Library Board 


various places, especially the gth-century Carolingian 
realms, the use of Roman capital alphabets was revived in a 
remarkably pure form. There were, however, alternatives, 
such as the much more angular capitals invented and 
deployed in the British Isles from c. 700. The overall pool of 
design ideas was thus considerable, and artists varied in their 
preferences and how they put together their own composite 
of forms. Not surprisingly, English makers were susceptible 
to Insular forms, such as the square C or the S written like a 
reversed Z. These were likely then to be mixed with Roman 
monumental and uncial forms. Quite apart from the shape 
of the letters, artists differed in how they drew the strokes in 
each letter: some varied the thickness and thinness of the 
different elements, which might for example tend to the 
swelling of curved forms near the midpoint (either side of the 
letter O, or the bowls of P and B), or the diagonal of N might 
be narrower than the uprights, or there might be large serifs 
or none at all. And then there were options regarding word 
separation and punctuation. 

Once again the Romanesque period, from 1050 up to 
about 1200, was characterised by variety and 
experimentation, which in the 13th century settled down 
rapidly to an almost universal style that is now generally 
referred to as Lombardic.? So, the issues raised by figure 
style are mirrored in the forms of letters. While that might 
sound reassuring, the styles of figures that can be regarded 
as Anglo-Saxon are not often accompanied by inscriptions 
with Insular letter forms, suggesting that displaying racial or 
regional identity was not the point. Perhaps it was an 
expression of artistic experimentation and the individual 
maker’s personality for its own sake, which was largely 
superseded in the early 13th century. One advantage of this 
shift (whatever its cause) was a consistency that was much 
easier to teach and evaluate. Deliberately or not some sort of 
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Figure 24 Great seal of William the Conqueror, obverse and reverse, 1066-87, diameter 83mm. Cast, Society of Antiquaries, London 


quality control could be exercised, by patrons or masters or 
guilds: ‘no, not like that, like this’. It could have been 
stultifying, but fortunately it was not. 

Another way round the impasse of explaining stylistic 
experimentation was to focus on iconography: in the case of 
seals the details of attributes, poses, costumes and what they 
might have been intended to communicate. Let us return to 
Anselm’s seal. The Anglo-Saxon tradition for leading 
ecclesiastics seems to have focused on their pastoral role, the 
emphasis being placed on the crozier and book; Anselm’s 
seal shows both but adds a ‘French’ element, the gesture of 
blessing. It was an amalgamation of two traditions. This is 
hardly a revolutionary tactic, rather more reconciliatory, 
and largely in tune with Anselm’s personal ambitions as the 
leader of the Church in the British Isles. It had no following 
among subsequent bishops, all of whom opted for the 


10 


‘French’ solution — perhaps not surprisingly.” However, it at 
least establishes the principle of hybridisation. 

There are two other points worth making about Anselm 
and his seal. A crozier can be regarded simply as an attribute 
— something that denotes ecclesiastical rank — but in the case 
of Anselm it seems that it was much more. His biographer, 
Eadmer, describes Anselm’s reluctance to accept the role of 
archbishop and gives a colourful account of how the other 
bishops present at court on 6 March 1093 wrestled with him 
to force open his hand, which Anselm had clenched tightly, 
so that the crozier could be thrust upon him." Once they 
had succeeded, the reluctant prelate gave up the struggle; 
now that he was actually holding the crozier there was no 
going back. This suggests that what we might regard as a 
merely emblematic symbol was something with active 
power; it had a quasi-mystical transformative effect on its 
holder which could not be undone. 

Another element on Anselm’s seal which is of real 
significance is the pallium. It had been customary for 
archbishops of Canterbury to travel to Rome to receive it in 
person from the pope, whose gift it was. It enabled the 
supreme pontiff to assess, approve and play a role in the 
appointment of archbishops. In Anselm’s case the English 
king, William Rufus, would have none of it. Anselm was to 
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be like the other English bishops, a king’s man not the 
pope’s. After two years Pope Urban II decided to send 
delegates to England with the pallium for Anselm. It was 
duly presented at Canterbury cathedral on 27 May 1095 and 
Anselm could wear it, and be shown on his seal wearing it.” 
On the model of what the crozier ‘did’ to Anselm, it is 
tempting to speculate that the receipt of this material agent 
from the pope helped to transform him. His loyalties were 
now divided, which had consequences for the rest of his 
career: he was now instituted as the servant of two masters. 

Having suggested that attributes on seals are more than 
just emblems, I turn now to perhaps the most revolutionary 
seal made anywhere in the Middle Ages: the great seal of 
William the Conqueror (Fig. 24). It is hard not to be 
fascinated by this remarkable man and what the seal ‘says’ 
about him. To begin with it is 30% larger in area than any 
other seal yet made — at 83mm across it was IImm greater in 
diameter than the seals of the German emperor or the king 
of France or Edward the Confessor. The style is also 
remarkable, really not like anything else as regards the 
articulation of the figures or the lettering of the legend. 
While the majesty side is rigid in its structure, strong in 
modelling and stern in expression, the equestrian side 
exudes an almost debonnaire lightness, despite its military 
content. However, the lettering makes clear that both sides 
are by the same artist — apparently working with models 
from two quite different figural traditions. 

The lettering is a spectacular amalgamation of Insular 
and Roman forms: square C and G are English; there are 
Roman monumental and uncial forms of E; S can be both 
Roman and angular. Some letters, such as diamond O, have 
few comparators on other seals. It could be taken as a 
deliberately multicultural mixture. The wording of the 
legend is equally remarkable. 

+ HOC NORMANNORUM WILLELMUM NOSCE 
PATRONUM SI 


+ HOC ANGLIS REGEM SIGNO FATEARIS EUNDEM 


+ By this know William, patronus of the Normans, if 


+ by this sign you acknowledge the same man king to the English. 


The legend thus starts on the equestrian side and ends 
with the hanging ‘if’, which requires the wording of the 
majesty side to complete the sentence. They must be taken 
together as interdependent and the message they convey is 
complex. Who would doubt that William was patronus of the 
Normans, but in what sense could that be dependent on his 
being made king of the English by conquest? Perhaps this is 
not what the ‘sign’ is. HOC and HOC SIGNO have 
generally been taken to refer to the representations of 
William himself in two guises, but what if they do not? 
Following the argument in a recent paper by Paul Harvey, 
the sign possibly refers to the cross at the start of the legend 
— in effect changing the text to mean ‘[Cross] by this 
know William Patronus of the Normans if [Cross] by this 
sign, you acknowledge the same man as king to the 
English’. 

This is an attractive alternative, not least because 
William is shown on the majesty side of his seal holding an 
orb with a cross on top. It was part of the rhetoric of the 
Norman victory at Hastings that God was on their side and 
this was understood by the English as much as by the 
invaders. The cross-topped orb, adopted some 50 years 
earlier in German depictions ofrulers, had not been used 
by Edward the Confessor on his seal, but the sword had. 
However, there was an important difference. Edward’s 
sword was shouldered, in a pose indicating holding court. It 
can be seen in this context elsewhere during the period, 
including the Bayeux Tapestry where William is shown in 
this way. On his seal, however, William’s sword is much 
more active, and very clearly not sheathed, as though to 
indicate that he is king by the grace of God through force of 
arms. 

Adopting an equestrian image for a king’s seal was 
unprecedented, and probably this was the earliest of all 
equestrian seals." Quite clearly it alludes once again to 
military prowess but the message may be much more 
specific; the model is clearly based on an image of a Roman 
emperor, such as that on a silver dish, showing Constantius 
II (Fig. 25).7 The diagnostic features are the man’s face 
turned towards the spectator and the pose of the horse, its 
front legs raised off the ground. The shortness of William’s 
‘skirt’ may also come from this source, for it is not typically 
of the mid 11th century. I have argued elsewhere, using very 
different material, that the Normans’ expedition was 
conceived and promoted as a rerun of both Julius Caesar’s 
incursion into Britain and Claudius’ later conquest, but that 
it was necessary to use a Christian emperor as the model — 
ideally Constantine, to whose period this equestrian design 
may go back.” In quite what form it was known to the 
Normans is irretrievable, but it was no doubt chosen with 
great care. As the Bayeux Tapestry shows, artists at the time 
were capable of devising almost endless variations on the 
theme of soldiers on horseback, so William’s seal is a quite 
deliberate piece of allusive revivalism. 

There is a danger with any revolutionary work of art that 
it gets interpreted anachronistically. Fortunately, in the case 
of William’s great seal we have what I believe are 
contemporaneous allusions to it. In the poem addressed to 
William’s daughter Adela of Blois, Baudri de Borgeuil 


comments on her father in these terms: 


Figure 25 Silver dish of Constantius Il (337-361) from Kertch, 4th 
century. The State Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg, 1820-79. 
Photograph © The State Hermitage Museum. Photo by Vladimir 
Terebenin 


Obtinuit regnum rex obtinuique ducatum dux, et sic nomen 
Caesaris obtinuit. Solus et ipse duos, dum vixit, rexit honores, 
cunctis caesaribus altior et ducibus. Nemo ducum melior non 
regum fortiori alter, rex diadema gerens, dux ducis arma tulit. 


Having conquered a kingdom, the king also kept his duchy; 
Duke then and king, he deserved the title caesar as well. 
While he lived, he alone kept both these titles and honours, 
Higher than any duke, highest of caesars, too. 

No duke was better than he, and no other king was stronger 
He wore the crown of a king, and bore the arms of a duke.” 


And here is William of Poitiers: 


Alium non habebat Gallia qui talis praedicaretur eques et 
armatus. Spectaculum erat delectabile simul ac terribile, eum 
cernere fraena moderantem, ense decorum, clypeo fulgentem, 
et galea teloque miniantem. Nam uti pulchritudine praestabat 
cum indumenta principis gestaret aut pacis, ita ornatus qui 
contra hostem sumitur eum singulariter decebat. Hinc virilis in 
eo animus et virtus enitescebat egregia claritudine. 


Gaul has no other man so acclaimed when armed on horseback. 
The spectacle was at once delightful and terrible, to see him 
(cernere) guiding the reins, noble with his sword, shining with 
his shield and threatening with his spear and helmet. For just as 
he stood out in beauty when he wore the robes of a prince in 
peacetime, so the equipment which he wears against his foes 
suits him particularly well. From this, the manliness of his 
character and valour shine with outstanding clarity.” 


The emphases in the texts on William’s dual nature as 
soldier-duke and king, on his strength and his appearance, 
both delightful and terrible, sum up so well what is shown on 
the seal that I propose they are readings of the object as 
much as they are descriptions of the man. Ifso, then the seal 
certainly had an effect — colouring William in two personae, 
not half this and half that, but a hundred percent both. The 
prompt here was presumably Jesus Christ, at once fully both 
God and Man. 
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N22 
JS, Canute IV Regis 


Figure 26 Seal of Cnut IV of Denmark probably 1085, after Thorkelin 1786, pl. 1 


Another comment on William’s seal is perhaps even 
more enlightening because it comes from an adversary, 
Cnut the Saint, king of Denmark (Fig. 26). Unfortunately 
his seal was extant in only one impression and is now lost, 
but engravings indicate its character.” It imitates William’s 
seal in several respects: it was the same large size, had two 
sides with enthroned and equestrian images and a verse 
legend: 

+ PRESENTI REGEM SIGNO COGNOSCE 

CNUTONEM 


HIC NATUM REGIS MAGNI SUB NOMINE CERNIS 
+ Know by the present sign King Cnut. 


Here you see one born under the name ofa great king. 


Certain details on both sides reinforce the connection. 
For example, the head of the mounted king is turned to face 
the viewer, his horse is rearing, and the seated king holds a 
cross-topped orb. But, for all its dependence, the maker of 
Cnut’s seal edited out many details present on William’s. 
The military overtones of the equestrian side are replaced by 
an image of the king hawking, and on the majesty side the 
sword is absent. The historical context makes it likely that 
Cnut’s seal was a deliberate critique of William’s as the 
Danish king was an aspirant to the English throne. In the 
event, both his expeditions against William failed, the first 
in 1075 because of military defeats in England and the 
second in 1086 because Cnut himself was murdered before 
setting sail. 

It is most probable that Cnut’s seal was conceived 
specifically in connection with the pursuit of his English 
ambitions. The date of the matrix has to be placed after he 
became king of Denmark in 1080, and its only known use 
was on a charter of 1085, when his second invasion attempt 
was already in prospect.” The purpose of the legend was to 
highlight Cnut’s royal credentials. He is already a king, not 
an upstart duke, and, as the word NATUM would remind 
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people, he was not a bastard. He was indeed the grandson of 
Estrith, sister of Cnut the Great, king of both England and 
Denmark, hence ‘under the name of a great king”. 
Intriguingly, Estrith’s second marriage was to William’s 
father, Duke Robert of Normandy, so before being rapidly 
divorced she was briefly William’s stepmother.” Cnut the 
Saint may have seen the repudiation of his grandmother as a 
wrong to be avenged on Robert’s reputation through his 
(illegitimate) heir. However, Cnut the Saint was also Harold 
Godwinson’s first cousin once removed, his grandfather and 
Harold’s mother being brother and sister.’ The connection 
no doubt influenced the choice of hawking as an activity on 
the equestrian side. Harold’s enthusiasm for hawking is well 
represented on the Bayeux Tapestry and he is known to have 
owned or even perhaps to have written books on the 
subject.” The rhetoric is not in doubt: Cnut was fond of 
peaceful aristocratic pursuits such as hunting rather than 
warfare; he would be a much more benign monarch. It was 
in short designed to call the English to his side so they could 
be governed as they had been in the past. 

Kings do not hunt wearing a large crown, but this is no 
doubt an allusion to the source of the imagery, which must 
have been similar to the famous Reztermantelin Bamberg 
(Fig. 27).°° The comparison throws up other possibly telling 
details: the curious ‘propeller’ in the sky, for example, could 
have been the tip ofa large floriated sceptre, as on the cloak. 
However, the enemies being trampled underfoot are not 
included. 

These editorial processes help to highlight the 
representational politics of the leading actors. One might 
imagine a conversation with the equivalent of spin doctors in 
which Cnut sought advice on just how to show up William as 
a psychopathic bastard. That this seal was the result suggests 
two things: a highly critical reading of the imagery on 
William’s seal was not beyond the imagination of 
contemporaries; and the analytical process and the resulting 
new design were too important to be left to an artist. The 


brief for Cnut’s seal as for Williams must have been carefully 
prepared. 

This does not disqualify these seals as works of art, rather 
the opposite. Patrons very often played a significant role in 
the conception of the work to be made, especially one of 
ideological moment. It was the role of the artist to bring that 
vision to material fruition. Furthermore, approaching seals 
as though they are works of art, placing them alongside 
other works past and present to see how they resonate, or fail 
to resonate, is a rewarding exercise. It is not so much a 
question of whether these seals are works of art as whether it 
is productive to consider them as such. 

A final example comes from early 13th-century London; 
it was engraved for the ‘barons’ of the city between about 
1218 and 1223 (Fig. 28).” It is two-sided, like the great seals 
of the kings, and at 72mm across measures the same as 
Edward the Confessor’s seal over 150 years earlier but there 
is an astonishing increase in detail. This comes over well if 
we compare the London seal with the seal of St Paul’s 
Cathedral (Fig. 29), probably of c. 1090, when the chapters 
of secular cathedrals such as York and Lincoln were also 
being reformed.” It is a significant visual model: St Paul, 
with blessing hand and open book uses the church as his 
footstool (as 1 Chronicles 28.2, and Psalms 99.5 and 132.7) 
and preaches to an assembled company. They lack, 
however, the minute refinement of those praying to St 
Thomas on the city seal, the nature of whose supplication is 
indicated by the legend. This is a dependent subjunctive 
clause, ME QUI TE PEPERI NE CESSES THOME 
TUERI (Lest you cease, Thomas, to protect me who gave 
you birth). By implication the image itself is the main 
clause, something like ‘my people pray to you, lest you cease 
.... The ME in this formula is clearly the city of London, 
and explains the need to represent it as a panoramic 
totality. A focus on a castle, or a church, or even ideographs 
of each would not indicate ‘me’ as the city itself, but convey 
the impression of institutions within the city; it was clearly 
important that Thomas was associated with the whole 
rather than isolated parts. 


Figure 27 Detail of the gold embroidered Reitermantel, mid 11th 
century? Diocesan Museum, Bamberg. Image: Dr Nick Warr 


But who are the supplicants and why the emphasis on 
birth? As the seal was designated as that of ‘the barons of 
London’, those praying to St Thomas presumably represent 
leading citizens. Becket had been born in a house that was 
by about 1200 part of the Hospital of St Thomas of Acon in 
London. It was incorporated into civic ceremonial: 
‘colourful rituals which the city had evolved for itself, when 
at All Saints, Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany, 
Purification and Whitsun, he [the mayor] led great 
processions representing the city, Middlesex and Essex to 
solemn services of dedication at the mother cathedral of St 
Paul’s and at St Thomas of Acon in Cheap, raised to the 
memory of Thomas Becket’.” It is quite possible that this 
custom was instigated early in the 13th century, though 
perhaps in a less complex form and on fewer occasions each 
year. What is represented, then, is the devotion of the 


Figure 28 Seal of the barons of London, obverse and reverse, c. 1218-23, diameter 72mm. Cast, Society of Antiquaries, London 
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Figure 29 Seal of the chapter of St Paul’s Cathedral, London, c. 1090, 
originally c. 64mm diameter. Canterbury Cathedral, CCA-DCc- 
ChAnt/L/130. Reproduced courtesy of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury 


‘baronial class to their most famous and saintly peer, 
invoking his protection. 

The image of St Paul is equally important in this context, 
and though towering over his cathedral he is also firmly 
rooted in it. In the late Middle Ages marks on one of the 
bases in the nave of the church were known as Powlis foot, 
and treated as a standard unit of measure.’ The date of 
origin of this unit is not recorded, so far as I am aware, but 
the images of Paul on the chapter seal and the city seal 
suggest that it was well established in c. 1090 and even that 
the church was sanctified by the impress of the saint’s foot. 
His protective role is indicated by the unsheathed sword in 
his right hand, for while it was the instrument of his 
martyrdom it also refers to the potency of his anger, as is 
explicit in the Epistle to the Romans 13.34: 

For rulers are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil. And 

wouldst thou have no fear of the power? Do that which is good 

and thou shalt have praise from the same: for he is a minister of 

God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 

for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is an avenger for 

wrath to him that doeth evil. 


But if Paul carries the avenger’s sword he also holds a 
banner with three lions passant guardant, the monarch’s 
heraldic bearing from the late 12th century. By the 1220s 
Paul had his own banner — showing him holding the sword, 
as on the seal—so the banner on the seal is not Paul’s but the 
king’s; the expression of loyalty to the sovereign 1s 
inescapable.’ Given the very difficult relations between 
London and King John, and the support of London for the 
French invasion of 1216, the English royal banner is likely 
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to signal the reconciliation between the city and the 
government representing the young Henry III, a factor 
supporting a date in the late teens or early twenties of the 
13th century. 

If these thoughts were in the air or the conversations 
between the ‘barons’ and Master Walter de Ripa who, I have 
argued, engraved the matrix, their realisation on the seal 
would still have been hard for the patrons to conceive or 
convey and are more plausibly Master Walter’s unmediated 
but necessary contribution to the work. A reason for the 
cityscape on the ‘Becket’ side of the seal has been touched on 
above, but once invented, it could also be used on the ‘Paul’ 
side where, arguably, it was only necessary to show the 
church rather than a panorama. There is more space to 
develop the experiment on the obverse, though it is still an 
astonishing accomplishment to represent, in very little over 
54mm, seven churches, two great fortress towers, a river gate 
with adjoining walls and turrets and to modulate the relief in 
such a way as to imply perspectival depth. While the 
manifest skill is manual — the matrix had to be engraved - it 
is also conceptual. The effect is helped by the curving of the 
wall at the base, so that one can look over it and into the city, 
and by angling the architectural elevations, edge foremost, 
so that receding planes draw our eyes into the spatial depth 
of the relief, in fact under 5mm but visually profound. This is 
very different from other civic seals of the 13th century and 
later, which deploy frontal ideographs of boats, churches, 
walls or towers to represent the significance of the city as a 
domain of piety, a port or stronghold rather than a vista. 

The conceptual aspect has a further dimension, which 1s 
to do with both the location of imagination and of memory, 
as they are implicated in discussions about the capacity of 
the soul. In his De anima, Aelred of Rievaulx is in dialogue 
with a student who seeks guidance about the nature of the 
soul: how big is it, whether it exists throughout the body or in 
a particular part. It is a splendid treatise in the manner of 
Anselm of Canterbury but ultimately based on Augustine of 
Hippo. In discussing the capacity of memory, Aelred uses 
the example of the mirror, which shows a field of view larger 
than its own small dimensions. He continues: 

Meministi Londoniae, quam magna sit, quomodo fluvius 

Tamesis subterfluit, quomodo pars eius occidentalis beati Petri 

monasterio decorator, orientali ingenti turre munitur, media 

doctoris gentium ecclesiae adornatur.# 


Do you remember London and how vast it is? Do you call to 
mind how the River Thames flows past it, how Westminster 
Abbey beautifies its western side, how the enormous Tower 

stands guard over the east and how St Paul’s cathedral rises 
majestically in the middle? 


His interlocutor John replies, ‘I remember it all and have 
forgotten nothing.’ (Memini omnia nec horum aliquod excidit mihi) 
Aelred then asks, ‘Does London appear smaller in your 
memory than it did to your eyes?’ (utrum imago lundoniae minor 
appareat in memoria tua quam ipsa tuis apparuerit oculis in quantitate 
sua?) The answer comes back, ‘neither larger nor smaller’ 
(Nec maior, nec minor). The conversation proceeds: ‘Very true. 
You are forced to admit then that your memory, and 
consequently your soul, is greater than London’. ‘Yes, I am 
bound to admit it, since the image of London is impressed on 


my memory, and no image can exceed the size of the thing 
on which it is impressed (Verissime. Cogeris itaque fateri 
memoriam tuam, ac per hoc animam tuam, Lundoniae esse maiorem? 
Cogor certe, cum imago Lundoniae impressa sit memoriae, nec 
quaelibet imago etus rei magnitudine cui imprimatur possit excedere) 5 
The long-standing topos of the seal matrix acting on soft 
wax in the same way as sense impressions on the memory is 
clearly being invoked here.3® 

Aelred’s treatise was composed in the mid 1160s but has 
many parallels with the seal made some 50 years later. 
Although Aelred itemises individual features of London (and 
Westminster), John remembers it all (not them all) so it is 
conceived as a unity. Furthermore, by starting in the west, 
then going to the east and then back to the centre, the 
description is presented as if someone is surveying the scene 
panoramically, rather than in transit. This is reinforced 
when Aelred checks whether London appears smaller in 
memory, which again refers to a totality, not the fragmented 
parts, and is implied again by the river flowing past the city; 
it is as though we were viewing it as a prospect from the 
opposite bank. It is one thing for a philosopher to conceive 
the likenesses of things being impressed on the ‘soul without 
losing anything of their size’, it is another for an artist to find 
the visual means to translate that memory into a perspective 
view just over 50mm across. If that skill alone did not justify 
regarding the London seal as a work of art, both manually 
and conceptually, then what would? 

So, the argument goes, as at least some seals can be 
treated in the ways used by art historians to analyse works of 
art those seals qualify as works of art. For, if they were not, 
they would not yield to art-historical methods. 


Notes 

1 Hope 1887, 271; Saxl 1954, 19, 23. 

2 Heslop 1980, 12-13; Brett and Gribbin 2004, lix-Ix and pl. 1. 

3 Birch 1887-1900, I, nos 2145 and 1493. 

4 Zarnecki et al. 1984, cat. nos 330 and 336. 

5 Potts 1994, 85-9. 

6 Alexander and Binski 1987, 316 

7 Lasko 1985, 17-25. 

8 Fairbank 1949, 8-9, pls 1-3. 

9 Kingsford 1929. 

10 Hope 1887, 272; Zarnecki et al. 1984, cat nos 338-9, 341-6. 

1 Rule 1884, 35. 

12 Rule 1884, 72. 

13 Bates 1998, 102-5, 767. 

14 Harvey 2015, 1-5. 

15 Schramm 1983, 

16 Bony 2002, 21-2; Nieus 2016, 101-3. 

17 Beckwith 1968, 10 and pl. 6. 

18 Heslop 2009; 2012. 

19 Otter 2001, 79, lines 555-60; Tilliette 2002, 18. 

20 Davis and Chibnall 1998, 6-8, my translation. 

21 Thorkelin 1786, pl. 1, no. 1; Larsen 1985 expresses unwarranted 
doubts about the authenticity of the seal. 

22 Garmonsway 1954, 215. 

23 Bates 2016, 35-7. 

24 Douglas 1964, table 4 (p. 421) for the family tree. 

25 Gibson 1987, 8. 

26 Schuette and Müller-Christiansen 1964, xvii, 298—9; Freiherr von 
Polnitz 1973, 40-4. 

27 Keene 2008, 72-80; New 2015. 
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30 Keene etal. 2004, 27. 

31 Riley 1860, 148. 

32 Vincent 2017. 

33 Alexander and Binski 1987, cat. no. 193; McEwan 2015, 78 and n. 16 
for another likely reference to Walter. 

34 ‘Talbot 1981, 73; Hoste and Talbot 1971, 708. 

35 Hoste and Talbot 1971, 708. 
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Chapters 

Studies in the Materiality 
of English Royal and 
Governmental Seals, 
1100-1301 


Elke Cwiertnia and Paul Dryburgh 


Abstract 

Although wax seals have been widely studied with regard to 
their semiotics and iconography, their materiality and 
importance as communication devices are still not fully 
understood. The National Archives (UK) ‘Wax Seals: 
Material and Context’ project which ran from 2014-2015, 
aimed to elucidate hitherto unanswered questions 
concerning the study of medieval wax seals by investigating 
their materiality, manufacture and use. This research has 
allowed us to understand better the making and meaning of 
this important medium of medieval communication. 
Medievalists and a conservation scientist have investigated 
this topic in a pilot project at The National Archives. Using 
visual examination, material analysis (PLM, FT-IR, 
Py-GC-MS, SEM-EDX, XRF) and archival evidence they 
have focused primarily on English royal and governmental 
seals of the 12th and 13th centuries. The initial results 
suggest that the size of the great seal increased over time and 
production became more refined. The materials employed 
were more sophisticated and of better quality and value, 
especially in the use of pigments. This points to the status of 
the wax seal as an object of representation increasing during 
this crucial early period. Our findings also suggest that 
different grades of wax and laces may well have been used 
for different purposes, such as a desire to impress the 
recipient or even simply to make a working copy. 


Introduction 

Wax seals were the media which best conveyed the 
authenticity and authority of the records to which they were 
attached, affixed or appended during the Middle Ages and 
beyond. Manufactured in various forms and colours 
through the ages, the materiality of wax seals bears meaning 
which is still not fully understood, although they have been 
widely studied with regard to their semiotics and 
iconography.’ The National Archives (hereafter TNA) holds 
the largest collection of wax seals in the United Kingdom. 
The collection is best known for its foreign seals on treaties 
made with England/Britain, and iconic examples such as 
the gold seal of Francis I’ or the hundred-plus seals attached 
to the barons’ letter to the pope of 1301.3 At the same time, it 
holds many non-armorial seals of ordinary men and women. 
A proportion of TNA’s seals has been well documented, 
catalogued and described and is accessible in various ways 
and formats at TNA.+ However, although moulds have been 
taken of thousands of examples (currently TNA, PRO 23), 
and repair work on seals has been carefully documented 
over time, there have been few concerted attempts to explore 
the seals through a technical, material history analysis. 

The aim of this chapter is to explore primarily, by means 
of scientific and historical investigation, the materiality of 
English royal and governmental seals dating from 1100 to 
1301.) It will also set out a potential methodology, useful for 
archivists and conservators, for closer examination of wax 
seals in both contexts and allow a greater focus on the status 
of sigillants and recipients. The corpus of seals examined in 
this chapter includes the great seals of kings of England from 
the reign of Henry I (1100-35) to Edward I (1272-1307), the 
majority of which are held at TNA but others are drawn 
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Figure 30 Selection of great seals: a) (left) Henry Il, obverse, diameter 94mm. TNA, E 42/527; b) (right) Edward I, obverse, diameter 105mm. 


TNA, DL 10/146. Duchy of Lancaster (DL) copyright material in The National Archives is reproduced by permission of the Chancellor and 
Council of the Duchy of Lancaster; TNA: Crown Copyright, by permission The National Archives 


from national and local repositories, and concludes with the 
barons’ letter to Pope Boniface VIII of February 1301. A list 
of the most important royal and governmental seals 
examined is given in Table 4 (p. 42). Essentially, they are all 
seals produced by the royal chancery, the king’s secretariat, 
in the course of undertaking royal business and giving force 
to the monarch’s will. The detailed scientific examination 
underpinning this essay is outlined in detail below, but it is 
worth stressing that seals of different sovereigns, members of 
the royal family and government departments were carefully 
selected to give a representative sample. Contemporary 
record evidence was also examined, in particular the 
13th-century Chancery Liberate Rolls (TNA, C 62), in order 
to illuminate the mechanisms by which the Crown was 
buying wax, from whom, for how much and, potentially, to 
what purpose. This aimed to provide a better understanding 
of the material value of sealing materials and what this 
reveals about their symbolic value. The last section considers 
the methodology applied to the barons’ letter of 1301, a 
multi-sealed document, which highlights the opportunities 
and limitations of this material-focused approach. 


Methodology for the visual examination and material 
analysis 

Material analysis of medieval wax seals ultimately aims to 
provide a set of more precise, robust data about the colour, 
size and relief of each example with which more global 
interpretations can be generated (Fig. 30). The 
methodological approach adopted by TNA includes a variety 
of processes, all of which it is important to outline to supply 
the correct context for the accompanying discussion of 
findings. In principle, the analysis of each selected seal 
proceeded first through visual examination and 
photographic documentation. Inspection under ultraviolet 
light (UV), additionally, enhances the visibility of any break 
points and helps identify coatings such as resins which have a 
distinct UV fluorescence. Shellac, for example, fluoresces 
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orange, which helps to identify this later addition to medieval 
seals. Raking light (from different angles) aids visibility of the 
relief. Correct descriptive authorities for colour — primary 
(yellow, blue, red), secondary hue (green, orange, purple) and 
brown — as well as, on occasion, tonal value (light/dark), also 
have to be employed. A current brown colour might be due 
only to a darkened varnish, perhaps applied later and 
originally transparent. Taken together, such practices can 
minimise discrepancies in description by archivists and 
historians which themselves lead to mistakes in identification 
and/or dating of seals. Furthermore, the capacity to discern 
the extent to which current condition results from original 
problems in manufacture or subsequent custodial history can 
prove critical in exploring how seals and their matrices were 
made, and so inform discussions about the quality and value 
of the materials involved. Ageing and patina, for example, 
need to be very carefully interpreted to prevent incorrect 
assumptions, Such an approach might also potentially give 
strong clues as to the status of sigillant and recipient as well as 
the nature of the administrative (and ritual) machinery of 
government. 

Equally important for the purposes of comparison are the 
different application and attachment techniques employed 
by medieval clerks. Seals can be applied directly on to the 
face of a document (en placard) or appended to it using 
parchment tags or woven laces; most seals examined for the 
present study were appended, principally a consequence of 
the predominance of the charter format of royal grants for 
which the great seal was used. Appended seals can be 
double-sided (both obverse and reverse of the same 
dimensions), single-sided, or single-sided but counter-sealed 
with a separate smaller seal, often an intaglio gem. Laces 
used for appending the seals can be distinguished by fibre 
type, colour, braiding and knotting techniques. With regard 
to the rather more run-of-the-mill parchment tag 
application a common technique was the tying of ‘V-shaped’ 
knots whereby the tag is knotted and the seal impressed 


around the knot for greater purchase. This was achieved by 
slitting the tag vertically and pulling the end of the tag 
through the slit from front to reverse. The angle or 
orientation of the seal to its cord or tag can also be different 
and have important informational ramifications, and, 
therefore, needs to be described or measured with a 
goniometer, which precisely measures angles. This can 
provide further data, for example, regarding the positioning 
of any lugs on a double-sided matrix. 

Turning from the materials themselves, a crucial element 
in technical historical analysis of wax seals is the 
measurement of dimensions. These can reveal 
developments, tendencies and exceptions in design and 
highlight examples of special importance or interest, 
particularly, as explored below, in differentiating 
departmental from other royal seals. Methodologically, we 
measured TNA’s great seals with a digital calliper (Duratool 
DC150) to produce precise data (deviation of less than 
0.01mm) which could then be more easily compared.® 
Diameter of seal, legend (height, inner radius, outer radius)’ 
and depth (edges (minimal depth), height of figures 
(maximal depth)) (Fig. 31) were taken. These measurements 
provide excellent points of reference for nearly all seals with 
which to make detailed comparisons. An orbital template 
can be used for wax seals in fragmentary condition to obtain 
a good measurement of the diameter, provided one third of 
the seal edge and legend still exist and assuming the seal is 
circular in shape. Though this tool is less exact (~I-2mm 
deviation depending on the quality of the orbital template 
and full circle of the wax seal), it gives a good indication of 
the original size of the seal for comparison with others. 
Ratios of the measurements on a seal were used to produce 
correlations for further comparison." These ratios describe 
relationships of sizes and hence proportions in design which 
are often typical for a region or time as they are part ofa 
continuously changing and developing visual culture. They 
can, therefore, act as a descriptive tool to analyse 
relationships and show developments. 

After the visual examination, pre-established analytical 
techniques were applied in the material analysis of wax seals 
at INA." These included polarised light microscopy (PLM), 
cross-sections, gas chromatography mass spectrometry 
(GC-MS), pyrolysis gas chromatography mass spectrometry 
(PyGC-MS), scanning electron microscopy with energy 
dispersive X-ray spectroscopy (SEM-EDX), X-ray 
fluorescence spectrometry (XRF) and Fourier transform 
infrared spectroscopy (FT-IR). Such tools can provide 
information about the binding media, pigments, fillers and 
fibres or other natural or synthetic materials used in the 
object’s creation, which may tell us something of the context 
of creation, the value attached to the seal and the materials 
available to the chancery clerks. For this study we have 
mainly used PLM, SEM-EDX and XRF to identify 
pigments” and FT-IR and GC-MS to identify the binding 
media. Hereby FT-IR” is used as a first step to recognise the 
main binding media groups, for example wax, natural resin 
or even synthetic resin. For more detailed information, 
GC-MS" is necessary, providing information about the kind 
of wax, such as beeswax or carnauba wax, and the type of 
resin, such as coniferous resin or shellac. 


a maximal depth of seal (figures) 

b depth of edges 

ri radius, innercircle of legend 

To radius, outer circle of legend 
diameter 

L height of legend 


Figure 31 Annotated drawing of measurements taken 


More invasive techniques, such as the taking of cross- 
sectional slices of very small samples of seals (<o.5mm)," 
provide valuable information about the distribution of the 
pigments in the binding media, the particle sizes and how 
much pigment was used in the sealing wax of that sample. 
The pigment content can be described as an area ratio 
(pigment/binding media in percentage terms). Some of the 
seals examined revealed a large proportion of pigments 
included (approximately 50% pigment content), whilst other 
seals yielded small amounts (<5%). This is significant when 
considering quality and cost since pigment is the most 
expensive element of sealing wax; it also has implications 
when discussing and describing colour accurately. 


Material findings and its contextualisation 

What can systematic material-analytical methodology of 
this nature tell us about the processes of sealing and the 
status of sigillants in the two centuries and across the 50 
royal and governmental wax seals (of which the most 
important examples are listed in Table 4, plus 14 seals of the 
barons’ letter) selected for study? 

Henry I (1100-35) used natural beeswax, without any 
additional pigments, for his great seal; his predecessors also 
used uncoloured wax.” This gives an off-white, creamy, 
sometimes yellowish, modern appearance. Henry’s 
successor, Stephen (1135-54), applied both natural, 
uncoloured beeswax and red sealing wax (beeswax mixed 
with red pigment, usually a mercury sulphide containing 
natural or artificially made pigment (i.e. cinnabar or 
vermilion)). Thereafter, natural, uncoloured wax, red and 
green wax, the latter sometimes achieved by mixing 
beeswax with a green copper pigment (likely verdigris), 
sometimes an organo-copper complex, were used by 
successive sovereigns (Henry II, Henry the Young King,” 
Richard I, John, Henry II and Edward I). Anomalies 
include the Empress Maud’s use of two colours on the same 
seal impression: the obverse is ‘white’, meaning only natural 
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Figure 32 Close-up view of edge of Richard | seal, Messina, 1191. 
Canterbury Cathedral Archives, C 76. Reproduced courtesy of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 


wax has been identified with no pigment added; the reverse 
shows either a red sealing wax (vermilion, calcium-based 
filler and kaolin, TNA, DL 10/17) or a green sealing wax 
(green organo-copper complex, TNA, DL 10/16). The 
colours of wax used by Richard I (1189-99) for his first and 
second” great seals are natural (uncoloured), red and green. 

From Richard’s reign there are several wax seals which 
leave room for interpretation in terms of meaning of the 
materials used. Two pairs of royal charters, each pair 
bearing the same date, used different coloured wax despite 
being (supposedly) sealed on the same day. The first, sealed 
at Dover on 6 December 1189 (TNA, E 40/14896, green 
wax; DL 10/42, natural, uncoloured wax), is a grant to 
Warin de Cesarisburgo of land at Seend in Wiltshire, while 
the second is a licence for Henry de Cornhill to enclose his 
park at Langham in Essex, dated 22 May 1198 (Canterbury 
Cathedral Archives, B 348, green wax, and B 349, red wax). 
Why the difference? Was one of the recipients more 
important than the other or had one supplied the sealing 
wax himself? Maybe the content helped dictate the colour 
since Richard was the first English king habitually to use 
green wax for solemn charters.” Are the seals with the 
perceptibly more valuable sealing wax (TNA, E 40/14896; 
Canterbury Cathedral Archives, B 349) attached toa 
document of higher importance, which would be underlined 
by the silk cords used? The natural uncoloured seal may be 
on a duplicate copy of a more expensive but now lost ‘top 
copy’. Another seal (Canterbury Cathedral Archives, C 76), 
used by Richard to seal a charter at Messina in February 
1191, was made with unpigmented beeswax and contains 
hemp fibres at its centre (Fig. 32). Why these additions were 
made is unknown. Maybe the hemp was added to save wax 
or to ensure a stronger purchase to the parchment tag. Based 
on cursory examination, Richard’s exchequer seal 
(Westminster Abbey Muniments, XLVII), the earliest 
example (1190) of a departmental seal, is made of natural, 
uncoloured beeswax. The practice of using green wax to seal 
exchequer documents, later to become the norm, had yet to 
be established. 

In terms of the quality of materials used colour was clearly 
significant, with red the most prestigious. Overall, the quality 
of sealing wax depended on the type and amount of pigment 
used, as well as the purity of the beeswax, pigment and resin, 
all of which can be determined through chemical and 
cross-sectional analysis. This helps to differentiate between 
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sealing wax with high pigment content and sealing wax with 
low pigment content (Fig. 33). Red wax was usually made 
with mercury sulphide, which is the colouring material found 
in the powdered mineral cinnabar and in vermilion. The raw 
material was probably imported from Almaden in Spain, the 
main source during the Middle Ages.” All the green wax 
seals examined contained copper. Hence, for green wax, 
either a green copper-containing pigment (verdigris or a 
mineral green, so called mountain green) was mixed with 
wax or the beeswax was heated up in a copper kettle, which 
also results in a green colour. The intensity of the coloration is 
dependent on the amount of pigment used and/or the 
intensity and length of cooking of the wax with the copper 
pigment or in the copper kettle. Longer cooking can produce 
darker results. But it can also lead to a brown colour, if the 
mixtures were cooked using very high temperatures for too 
long. In both cases, of course, the effects of ageing, often 
reliant on original chemical composition and subsequent 
storage, should be factored into the equation.” 

Not unnaturally, the choice of colour added to the visual 
impact of the seal and its brilliance and importance for the 
recipient. The majority of great seals examined have at some 
point been varnished with a natural resin; this made them 
more resistant to deterioration and possibly enhanced the 
detail of the relief of the impression. Whether the varnish is 
part of the original sealing technique or was applied later to 
preserve the seals cannot yet be confirmed, although it is 
clearly visible that the resin has darkened over time and adds 
to the colour spectrum of the wax seals owing to depth and 
toning. Again, this has important consequences for 
descriptive practice and accurate comparison across 
corpora. 

As a general rule, great seals and other royal and 
governmental seals created after the reign of Stephen are rich 
in colour. The pigment content is quite variable but it is 
impossible to discern linear developments from the current 
data. Yet, at the same time, measurements for great seals 
proved more conclusive. They indicate some tendencies: the 
diameter, the radius of the legend (inner circle) and the 
thickness of the great seals examined increase slightly over 
time in the Middle Ages (Table 4). The typical diameter of 
Henry Ps great seals is, for example, around 86mm; 170 years 
later, Edward ls (1272-1307) great seals are around 1oomm in 
diameter. Comparison of the thickness of the edges and 
maximal thickness of the seals shows that the relief of the 
seals also increases. The relief becomes more pronounced, 
which probably indicates better production techniques. 

Equally importantly, it appears that the angle or 
orientation of the seal to its cord or tag varies. This is almost 
certainly dependent on the seal matrix and its location in a 
workshop, for the manner is which a document with its tag 
was placed into the matrix was usually the same for a fixed 
matrix. Seals for Henry I, for example, have the tag running 
vertically through the two joined halves of the double-sided 
great seal, which is placed slightly off-centre to the tag or 
cord. This is probably to accommodate the lugs of the 
matrix (used to align the two halves of the matrix and create 
a firm impression), which suggests that the lugs at this time 
were placed at the very top and bottom of the seal matrices 
and possibly also at the sides in the form ofa cross (+). From 


Figure 33 Cross-sections of sealing wax from: a) (left) Maud. TNA, DL 10/17; b) (right) Stephen. TNA, DL 10/18. Duchy of Lancaster (DL) 
copyright material in The National Archives is reproduced by permission of the Chancellor and Council of the Duchy of Lancaster; TNA: 
Crown Copyright, by permission The National Archives 


the reign of John (1199-1216), whose seals are upright on 
their tags, this no longer occurred. The lugs of later matrices 
were placed at the four ‘corners’ in the form of a saltire (x).”3 

Seal laces too might indicate wealth or purpose. Across 
the corpus examined, these are made of flax, hemp or silk 
and natural dyes.”* The form of attachment such as knotting 
technique was sometimes also very sophisticated and might 
have had a meaning or have been dictated by contemporary 
trends. The material value of the wax and cords was clearly 
an important factor, though it is not yet known how rank and 
identity are reflected in the choice. 

As discussed above, different grades of wax and laces may 
well have been used for different purposes, such as a desire to 
impress the recipient or even simply to make a working copy. 
Thus this materiality may well indicate the sigillant’s 
perception of the recipient and also the relationship between 
the two parties. 


Historical investigation 

Technical historical analysis has the potential to 
revolutionise historians’ understanding of diplomatic 
practice when used as a complement to traditional forms of 
analysis of the medieval record evidence and other narrative 
and literary sources (see chapter by Ailes in this volume). In 
the contemporary written records of royal government, 
there is key evidence to support the emerging strands of 
material analysis. If we look at quality and value, during the 
13th century the chancery bought wax for sealing writs and 
summonses at different prices.” In 1228, for example, 
Godfrey Spigurnel and his fellow serjeants of the king’s 
chapel were paid 39s 11d for 7olb of wax for sealing the king’s 
writs, whereof 2ılb cost 6d per Ib, 2lb cost 62d per lb, 361b 
(half the batch) cost 7d per lb and ıılb (about 16% of the 
whole) cost the princely sum of 8d per lb.?° Was the wax 
being bought in different stages of preparation? Could some 
wax be pure beeswax and some already mixed with pigment 
or resin (though if this were the case no distinction regarding 
colour is recorded in the Liberate Rolls)? Maybe the 
cheapest wax was used for sealing chests and forels; in 1263 
the cost for this was reasonably cheap at 6'd per Ib of wax.” 
The high-value wax, in contrast, may have been reserved for 
writs or summonses of particular importance or those 


intended for receipt by high-ranking individuals, while the 
cheaper wax may have been used for everyday documents. 
Certainly there is a distinction made in the exchequer 
accounts between the amounts expended on the sealing of 
writs and the amount for summons, with the amount per 
summons coming out slightly dearer than that for each writ, 
though that may reflect the quantity of wax used per 
document rather than its quality. 

Whether the owner of the seal bought the sealing wax 
already prepared, or just the raw materials to mix the 
sealing wax himself, is an important question. According to 
his household accounts for 1313-14 Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster (c. 1278-1322), bought wax, vermilion and 
turpentine (possibly balsam) for red seals and presumably his 
writing officials then mixed them.” The accounts of the 
king’s wardrobe for 1299-1300 speak of payment for over 
1000lb of white wax, beyond the 1121b of wax already held by 
the clerk of the great wardrobe, and for green wax and 
verdigris for making green wax for writs, letters close and 
patent and diverse charters. Hence, by the turn of the 14th 
century white, bleached wax was bought in bulk, 
presumably for writs, whilst ready-coloured green wax was 
purchased in small quantities along with verdigris for 
mixing with the white wax to make more green seals as 
required.” Red wax could also be bought ready coloured 
such as for the privy seal.3° 

Although the documents do not give us a clear 
description of the status of a person implied by using certain 
sealing waxes, it does give enough evidence to suggest that 
the king’s growing bureaucracy was using different sealing 
wax at different prices for different purposes. Moreover, 
some documents, such as letters close, were sometimes sealed 
with only half or quarter of a seal." It is also important to 
know which seal was used as, for example, the exchequer 
seal was 10% smaller than the great seal. In short, there 
remain several questions which suggest new angles of 
research that need to be followed up by more in-depth study 
of the contemporary record. 


The barons’ letter to the pope, 1301 
Analysis of the materiality of single seals can give strong 
clues concerning the status of the recipient, the processes of 
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sealing and the value and quality of material involved. 
Applying the methodology outlined above to documents 
from which multiple seals are appended opens up further, 
equally rich and fruitful avenues of research. Wax seals on 
multi-sealed documents often show a similar colour, which 
suggests a certain unity as a group as well as obvious 
practical considerations such as tempering the wax. 
Different wax or colours used on the same document may 
well raise the possibility that the seals were attached at 
different times or that colour represents a certain rank of the 
sigillant. What is perhaps the most frequently reproduced 
example of a multi-sealed document at TNA, commonly 
known as the barons’ letter to the pope of 1301, was therefore 
chosen as a case study. It has a large number of attached 
seals belonging to men of high status and a variety of colours 
and dimensions were employed. 

The letter to Pope Boniface VIII (TNA, E 26/3), 
witnessed by around 100 English earls and barons, was 
engrossed in February 1301, sealed but never sent as 
diplomatic imperatives changed in the Anglo-Scots conflict. 
Certainly no copy or reference has been located in the 
Vatican Archives. It challenged the pope’s claim to feudal 
suzerainty over Scotland and survives in two copies (A and 
B). Both are sealed, principally, by those barons of England 
who had recently assembled for Parliament at Lincoln to 
discuss this business and to attend the creation of Edward of 
Caernarfon as Prince of Wales. The A copy has 93 seals (E 
26/2) while the B copy has 87 virtually duplicate seals (E 
26/1). Constitutional historians have long seen the letter as 
vital proof of parliamentary membership — there are 103 
parliamentary peers who put their names to it — while 
historians of Anglo-Scots relations see it as a crucial staging 
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Figure 34 Selected seals of the 
barons’ letter (three out of four 
sealing wax colours on the letter 
shown), diameters range from 47mm 
(brown seal) to 79mm (red seal). 
TNA, E 26/1 cord T. Crown Copyright, 
by permission The National Archives 


post in the deterioration of these relations and the outbreak 
of semi-permanent warfare in the early 14th century.3+ The 
wax seals of the barons’ letter represent some of the finest 
examples of the seal-makers’ craft, as well as providing 
important evidence for early baronial heraldry. However, 
the seals are no longer attached to the letter, which makes it 
difficult to interpret the sealing materials in the context of 
their location. 

The letter and the seals now detached raise a number of 
important questions. The first puzzle was the relationship 
of the barons’ letter with those men called to Parliament in 
Lincoln and how attendance correlates with those whose 
seals are attached. Parliamentary writs show that nine earls 
and 80 barons were summoned to Lincoln; the letter itself, 
though, bears the names of seven earls and 96 barons, so 103 
men in total; but only 95 seals are attached. In addition, the 
materials have not previously been studied, although the 
document has been historically well analysed and discussed. 
How many types of sealing wax (colours) and cords were 
used on both copies and was there a difference between the 
two copies or between people of higher or lower status? Were 
the two copies sealed at the same time? In what order were 
the seals applied, horizontally across all the cords (left to 
right) or vertically down the first cord, then down the second 
cord, and so on? Can we identify those seals applied later 
since there is payment to a royal clerk for taking the 
documents and green wax to be used in sealing by barons 
who quickly absented themselves from Lincoln in the 
company of the new Prince of Wales in the Welsh Marches 
as he ventured into his new principality?3° 

The examination and analysis provided the following 
information: four different sealing wax colours (red, pale 


green, dark green, brown; Fig. 34)” and 16 different cord 
types were identified across both copies. The cord types 
were grouped by means of four different braiding techniques 
in different colour combinations (red, yellow, green and 
natural (possibly bleached)). They are all made of expensive 
silk fibres. The comparison of the seals belonging to copies A 
and B threw up further interesting revelations. Around 100 
pairs of seals in these four main colour types are apparently 
evenly distributed across the two copies, which might 
suggest an orderly process of sealing in two different phases, 
in Lincoln after the parliament and then in the Welsh 
Marches. However, it is clear in at least 10 cases that the 
pairs do not match in colour. It is difficult, therefore, to make 
any distinction between wax used in Lincoln and the 
Marches, as sometimes different kinds of green wax were 
identified on the same seals on the different copies. Did 
human error intervene during sealing??? Was one copy of 
higher status — that to be sent to the pope — and the other the 
‘office copy’? In addition, the cord types are different on 
each copy. The majority of cords are reddish in a 12-strand 
braiding. Others are variations of multi-strand braiding. 
The higher occurrence of red cords of the same braiding 
could imply that the seals on these cords were fixed after the 
Lincoln Parliament when the majority of the seal owners 
were present. The position of the wax seals on copies A and 
B in terms of how close they were attached to the letter was 
also analysed.# The location was usually the same, with the 
exception of 11 pairs. This information gave useful insights 
into the sealing process but showed limitations in terms of 
what the material and its location can tell us. It underlined, 
however, the importance of cords and the location of the 
wax seal on the cord and on the letter. 

These data about the cords and the location of the wax 
seals on the cords have been scrutinised with regard to the 
personal relationships and rank of sigillants. The cords and 
sealing location of the earls stand out. All earls sealed on red 
cords in both series A and B. Their seals occupy the first 
position on the cord, indicating that they would almost 
certainly have been attached first, which, given the role of 
precedence in diplomatic practice, would be expected.* 
Further correlation to any status or relationship has not yet 
been identified. 

The systematic visual examination and some of the 
record evidence helped to generate other ideas about the 
arrangement of the seals on the document and the sealing 
process as a whole. The seals are arranged by cord vertically 
not horizontally across the document. There is a difference 
in the order of seals on some cords; the same seals are not 
always paired with each other. Detailed analysis suggests the 
lack of a systematic approach to sealing the documents as a 
whole. They may not have been sealed together or at the 
same time. This may have caused some confusion in the 
process of sealing, or there may have been a difference in 
purpose between the two copies where an original 
arrangement envisioned for the more important copy could 
be dispersed without too much concern for that of lesser 
significance. There is, however, also a possible correlation 
with parliamentary attendance: it can be seen in over half of 
the cases (on the A series) that the seals of those not 
summoned to Parliament take a position on their respective 


B series cords equal to or lower than those who were 
summoned to Parliament, which may suggest that these are 
the seals collected by royal clerks in a long trail after 
Parliament dispersed." 

In summary, the comparison of both series (A and B) in 
regard to the material and the location of the seals on the 
two copies revealed that precedence on grounds of status 
does appear to have played a major role in the sealing of the 
barons’ letter. This conclusion is mainly based on the 
position of the wax seals of the earls (close to the letter) and 
the expensive (mostly) red sealing wax used for these 
high-ranking individuals. 


Conclusion 

Analysis of the materials involved in medieval 
administrative practice has, of course, a long and well- 
established history. Modern technology and the more 
rigorous application of scientific techniques can, however, 
provide answers to questions — and stimulate new questions 
— that historians have long sought to answer. The application 
of technical historical methodologies to a selection of royal 
and departmental seals at The National Archives during the 
“Wax Seals: Material and Context’ project has begun to pose 
new questions of a well-known and extensively studied and 
reproduced corpus of wax seals. 

On the one hand, a new method for measuring the size of 
seals and their orientation to the tag or cord has been 
pioneered. By using these very basic physical descriptions 
systematically, developments in design and production 
techniques have been revealed which demonstrate, for 
example, an increase in size of great seals. On the other 
hand, analysis of the pigmentation of seals, taken together 
with contemporary record evidence concerning the price for 
beeswax, pigments and resins, shows the widely differing 
qualities of sealing wax and sealing practice in use 
throughout the central Middle Ages in England. It also 
demonstrates that both raw materials and ready-made 
mixtures were available at the time. A much wider analysis 
of the records and the distinctive use of parchment tags and 
cords is still greatly needed. 

The qualitative study of selected seals revealed that in the 
earliest examined reigns of post-Conquest English kings 
(Henry I and Stephen) pigmentation seemed less relevant, 
Henry using only uncoloured wax, or was in the early stages 
of development. Later reigns, notably that of Richard I, 
showed a more sophisticated system of colouring of great 
and governmental seals. Hence representation of status 
through colour (and/or material) does seem to have been an 
important factor. The case study of the barons’ letter in 
particular seemed to highlight the importance of colour (or 
pigmentation) of sealing wax, with the red (more expensive) 
wax used for the earls. This investigation also posed the 
question of the importance of the location of a seal on a 
document: a higher position on a multi-sealed document 
(closer to the letter) reflected thereby the higher status of the 
sigillant, at least in case of the earls (see also chapter by 
Spath in this volume). 

In conclusion, it is abundantly clear that improved 
qualitative material data and their contextualisation, 
together with complex historical scrutiny, can enrich not 
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Table 4 A selection of the most important seals examined as part of this study (TNA = The National Archives; CCA = Canterbury Cathedral Archives) 


Reference no. Sealant Colour* of wax |Suggested original |Radius of inner |Depth of edges / |Cord/tag 

measurements circle (obverse) Maximum depth 
(mm) (mm) (height) (mm) 

TNA, E 42/316 Henry | natural, brown 1890 -35 75/12 parchment tag 

coating 

TNA, E 42/317 natural, brown Ø 86..92 ~35 5/13 parchment tag 

coating 

TNA, SC 13/H 88 natural Ø 86 ~35 6/10 parchment tag 

TNA, SC 13/H 89 natural Ø 86 ~35 47/98 parchment tag 

TNA, DL 10/16 Maud natural (front) @ 66 ~26 3 (bevelled )/ 10 |parchment tag 

|green (reverse) 

TNA, DL 10/17 natural (front) @67 ~26 ~7/10 parchment tag 

red (reverse) 

TNA, DL 10/12 Stephen natural © 88 ~33 5/12 parchment tag 

TNA, DL 10/15 natural, brown 092 -36 48/85 parchment tag 

coating 

TNA, DL 10/18 red 891 36 7/10 braided cord (natural (white) and now 
brown (which was possibly once red or 
purple) 

TNA, E 40/6685 Henry II green 892 39 6.8/ 13.5 multi-coloured cord (natural (white), 
green, brown (which was possibly once 
red)) 

TNA, E 42/527 red, Q 94 38 -/14 natural, white cord 

red-brown 


coating 


TNA, E 327/78 natural, brown — | Fragment -/85 parchment tag 
coating 

TNA, E 327/80 green, brown Ø 102...104 42 4/93 parchment tag 
coating 

CCA, C 52 natural, dark Fragment 46/10 parchment tag 


brown coating 


(13) 


Burghley House Henry the natural © 81 ~3/~10 red cord (possibly one other colour but 
(no. 1) Young King now brownish) 
CCA, B 336 (son of Henry | green @80 32 6/11 parchment tag 
D] 
Burghley House William natural © 64 65/12 natural (white) cord 
(no. 2) FitzEmpress 
TNA, E 42/310 Richard | dark green, Q 98 40 5/ 13.5 cord with blue and white threads, 
brown coating weaved together 
TNA, DL 10/42 natural, brown Ø ~98 -40 48/13 parchment tag 
coating 
TNA, DL 10/45 natural Fragmen -/ 9 (currently) parchment tag 
TNA, E 40/14896 green, brown Fragmen ~45/13 green and natural (yellow?) cord 
coating (weaved) 
CCAIG2S red, very thin Ø ~98 40 5/12 parchment tag 
brown coating 
CCA, F 93 red Fragmen 42/-11 parchment tag 
CCA,C 76 natural Fragmen 42/10 parchment tag 
CCA, B 348 © 96 39 ~6/16 red cord and green cord 
Westminster Abbey | Richard | natural Fragmen 5/11 parchment tag 
Muniments, XLVII (exchequer 
seal) 
TNA, DL 27/3 William green ~ 84 x 50 Vesica piscis 3 (bevelled) / 11.9 | white and green cord braided together 
Longchamp 
TNA, C 109/86/4 |John green, brown © 81...83 31 ~3.8/ 13.3 parchment tag 
coating 
TNA, DL 10/33 red, brown Q 87 ~32.5 ~4/294 parchment tag 
coating 
TNA, DL 10/56 green, brown @99 39.5 3.8/17 red cord 
coating 
Burghley House red © 98 39.5 3/17 green cord 
(no. 3) 
Burghley House green Ø 102 7/15 white cord and blue cord 
(no. 4) 
TNA, E42/505 Edward | natural © 96 40 5/20 parchment tag 
TNA, DL 10/146 green, brown @ 105 ~43 5.4 / 22 red cord, green cord 
coating 
TNA, E 39/93/16 green © ~88 34 5.1719 yellow (natural?) cord, green cord 
TNA, E 404/481/3 |Edward | Brown (blueish) |~ 24 x 21 0.05 / 3.3 parchment tag 
(12) (privy seal) 
TNA, E 404/481/3 red ~ 24x21 0.09 / 3.7 parchment tag 


* Slight changes in colour might have occurred due to chemical reactions during ageing. ‘Natural’ means wax without additional pigment (by visual examination). 
Most of the seals show a brown coating today indicating a (probably once transparent or slightly yellowish) resin which has darkened over time. The coatings 
have possibly been applied at a later date and have changed the appearance of the seals today. However, further research is necessary for final conclusions. 
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only our evidence base but broaden our way ofthinking, 


change the nature of debate and create new questions 


regarding relationships between sigillants and recipients, 


Crown and administration, practical chronologies and 


values. To take the debate into new dimensions, 


interdisciplinary research is imperative. Heritage science 


has huge potential to understand better the medieval wax 


seal as a device of communication and authority and to 


enhance its status as an object of power and representation. 


Notes 


Í 


= 
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Semiotics is the study of signs and symbols and their use and 
interpretation. Iconography is the study and interpretation of 
visual images and symbols in artworks. 

TNA, E 30/1109 (18 August 1527). 

TNA, E 26/3. For a forthcoming examination of this document 
and its seals, see Dryburgh et al. 2018. 

Jenkinson 1937; Ellis 1978; 1981; Harvey and McGuinness 1998. For 
details on how to access records guidance, the seals card index and 
facsimile images of some seals, see TNA’s Seals research guide: 
http://www.nationalarchives.gov.uk/help-with-your-research/ 
research-guides/seals/ (accessed 2 August 2017). 

This essay is based upon the findings of TNA’s project “Wax Seals: 
Material and Context’ which ran from February 2014 to August 
2015. This internally funded project aimed to begin to elucidate 
hitherto unanswered questions concerning the study of medieval 
wax seals by investigating their materiality, manufacture and use 
in order to understand more clearly the making and meaning of 
this medium of medieval communication. 

Shellac was used as a coating to protect seals. It was introduced 
into Europe only in the 16th century and on medieval seals would, 
therefore, be a later addition: Schramm and Hering 2000, 107. 
Colour measurements can aid the description by objectifying it. 
This is imperative for long-term colour comparison, i.e. accurate 
description of ageing effects. For this pilot project only some 
case-studied seals were measured with a spectrophotometer* but 
this did not aid colour comparison. ‘The reason for this was the 
inhomogeneous surface of the seals examined. To calculate an 
average or give a range and to compare them with other seals is 
very time-consuming. (*A spectrophotometer measures a light 
beam’s intensity as a function of its wavelength (colour). Software 
application positions the data in different colour spaces such as the 
CIE 1976 colour space and enhances therefore their 
communication and comparison.) 

Medieval seal impressions are often degraded, with pieces 
sometimes missing and the existing surface abraded through 
handling and conservation. Measurements obtained can, 
therefore, slightly differ from the original dimensions (i.e. after the 
production of the seal). Since seals are often not perfectly round 
average dimensions were taken. Also, the measurement devices 
themselves have limitations: Calliper Duratool DC150 has 0.01ımm 
accuracy. Its outside measurement faces are only 42mm long, 
which limits the possibilities when it comes to measuring the 
maximal depth of the seals, if the seals have a radius larger than 
that (after reaching 42mm towards the centre with the calliper). 
Only the depth of seals with a maximum radius of 42mm can be 
measured very accurately. 

‘Inner radius’ = distance from the centre of the seal to the bottom 
(border) line of the legend; ‘outer radius’ = distance from the centre 
of the seal to the top line of the legend. 

Ratios equalise relationships of measurements on seals and hence 
simplify comparison between different seals despite their net 
values. The following ratios were used: inner radius/height of 
legend and diameter/inner radius: Cwiertnia 2014. Precise 
scanning techniques have been developed in recent years. 
However, they are more costly and time-consuming and were not 
included in this project. Scanning techniques are useful for certain 
analysis — for example, to compare fingerprints pressed into the 
backs of single-sided seals. 

Artioli 2010, 

It is important to note that these analytical techniques provide 
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information only about the elemental composition and 
formation (crystal or amorphous) ofthe pigment, and that 
identification of a pigment such as vermilion or verdigris is often 
dependent on interpretation based on reference data of known 
pigments and their ageing characteristics. 

This technique shows the binding energies in molecules and 
provides information about the core components and their 
functional groups. 

This technique identifies markers for particular binders. 
Wachowiak Jr. 2004. 

The pigment content (and the surrounding matter) has been 
quantified by analysing images of small cross-sections using 
Adobe® Photoshop® software. The ratio can be calculated: 
Jarou 2016. The particle-size distribution can also be interesting 
for comparison. However, the seals examined showed a more or 
less even distribution of the particle sizes. 

Bishop and Chaplais 1957, 17. This analysis may well change 
with the further research being carried out by Richard Sharpe 
and Nicholas Vincent, who are currently working on the 
charters of Henry I. 

Henry, the Young King (1155-83), used natural wax (Burghley 
House, no. 1) and green wax (CCA, B 336) (Table 4). His green 
seal is paler than the green seal of his great grandfather, Henry 
I. Itis not known whether the Young King, who died before his 
father in 1183, used red seals. For an analysis of the Young 
King’s seals, see Strickland 2016, 95-6. 

The second great seal was in use from 1197 to 1199: Wyon 1887, 
19-20. 

Tout 1930, 131. 

Miguel et al. 2014. 

Cwiertnia et al. 2018. 

Slight differences in the fitting angle of the Young King’s 
single-sided seal at Canterbury, attached on a tag, to that of his 
seal at Burghley House, which is on a cord, might suggest that 
not only the method of attachment but also the material affected 
the orientation of the seal. The parchment tag is much wider 
and firmer and would therefore have been more difficult to 
handle during the sealing process. 

Kirby etal. 2010. 

Analysis which builds on the pioneering work published in 
Clanchy 1993, 57-63. 

Calendar of Liberate Rolls: 1226-47, 100. 

Calendar of Liberate Rolls: 1267-72, 240, 271, 280. 

TNA, DL 29/1/3, m. 20. Since several of his seals from the same 
date are preserved at TNA, it would be interesting to analyse 
examples to confirm the composition mentioned in the 
document as a next step. 

Topham 1787, 359. See also Dryburgh et al. 2018. 

Tout 1930, 131. 

Maxwell-Lyte 1926, passim; Galbraith 1948, 73. 

Published transcripts of the letter can be found in Rymer 1816, I, 
ii: 926-7; Palgrave 1827, 102-4; Annales Londoniensis (Stubbs 
1882, I, 122-5). A translation alongside the transcription and 
photographs is available in Walden 1904, xiii—xx. 

At TNA, the barons’ letter and its seals are preserved in several 
archival boxes with the following inventory numbers: E 26/1 — 
all seals detached from copy B; E 26/2 - all seals detached from 
copy A; E 26/3 - parchment copies, now badly damaged, of 
both A and B. 

Stones and Simpson 1978, passim; Stones 1970, 89-146. 

TNA's investigation was very much driven by the historical 
evidence and the questions historians would like help answering. 
It was a larger study whose outcomes can only be summarised 
here. For further detailed information, see Dryburgh et al. 2018. 
London, British Library, Additional MS 7966A, fol. 32v. 

The green and the brown seals have a similar elemental 
composition. However, the green seals have a higher copper 
content than the brown seals. 

Could the royal clerks have run out of material or might they 
have made an error in using differently coloured wax? 

On a paper mock-up of the letter, the location of the wax seals 
was marked with ‘i’ for the closest to the letter, counting upwards 


for seals which are further away (‘1’, ‘ii’, ir). If possible, seals on 
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front and back cords have been marked with ‘f’ for front and ‘b’ for 
back. This information was provided by Walden 1904, passim. 

40 The only other people who also sealed on the same cord type in 

both series are Henry of Lancaster, nephew of Edward I (60/E), 

William le Latimer (59/H), Walter de Huntercombe (93/N) and 

William de Leyburne (49/D), all of whom sealed in first position on 

the cord, apart from William de Leyburne, who sealed in second 

position in both series. This might indicate that these lords also 
sealed very early in the process, together with or just after the earls. 

The lords who were not summoned may have left Lincoln with the 

new Prince of Wales or later have met up with him in the Marches. 

This might practically imply that these cords were prepared in 

Lincoln and then borne to the Marches by a royal clerk, and these 

‘missing’ seals affixed on spare space towards the foot of the 

relevant cords. Despite the complicated findings, it is possible that 

more intensive scrutiny of patterns of location in the future may 
reveal more insights into the arrangement of seals on both sets of 
cords. 

42 Foracomprehensive discussion of precedence and materiality of 
the seals of the counts of Champagne, which provides many 
parallels to the research findings outlined in this chapter, see 
Baudin 2012, 201-31 and Baudin’s chapter in this volume. The 
authors are indebted for a translation of the relevant sections to 
Clemence Lescuyer, a doctoral candidate at the Ecole Nationale 
des Chartes, Paris and an archival intern at TNA in 2015. 

43 It also indicates that material differences (in quality and quantity) 
could be linked to material value and hence could be a factor for 
representation. However, the small number of analysed documents 
is insufficient to give a wider picture about market players and 
prices. 
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Abstract 

On elite seals ofthe western Middle Ages, script and image 
combined to articulate the status oftheir owners. However, 
such association was not systematic and indeed loosens when 
scals are considered at all levels of society. The argument of 
this essay is that the ability of scals to function as lasting 
marks ofauthority and accountability derived largely from 
their materials and from their modes of production. The 
manufacturing processes of wax imprinting and replication 
were significant in themselves, going well beyond the simple 
impression of the seal matrix to incorporate parts of the 
phenomenological world, notably traces of contact with the 
human agents present at and responsible for a particular 
documentary sealing. In enabling the retrieval of deictic 
presence, seal imprints functioned metonymically, 
suggesting that the traditional focus on seal imagery should 
be expanded to include a fuller consideration of the seal’s 
indexical mode of signification. The widespread practice of 
imprinting, as evidenced by seals, suggests a medieval 
experience of printed matter that preceded and indeed 
profoundly differs from the later achievements of the 
printing press. 


Introduction: the status of status in sealing practices 
The royal image and title on a seal (Fig. 35) decisively 
inform the relationship between viewers and that object, as 
well as the object’s function in society. The same can be said 
of the Jewish seal of Shimson bar Shimson, very likely Rabbi 
Samson of Coucy, on which the heraldic lion passant 
crouches within a Hebrew legend (Fig. 36). These seals did 
not simply refer to the king or to the rabbi, but also 
organised the apposition of king, Jew and seal into a 
particular network of pragmatics and politics. The status 
conveyed by script and image thus made the seal an effective 
tool for the patterning of social behaviour. When, as is often 
the case on western European medieval seals between the 
12th and the 15th century, images and texts render a seal 


Figure 35 Donation of King Philip II 
Augustus to the abbey of Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés in Paris, sealed with the great 
seal, 1209, diameter 90mm. Archives 
nationales, Paris, AE/11/205; (originally 
K27/b/27). À king enthroned and crowned, 
holding a fleur-de-lys in the right hand and 
a sceptre in the left, surrounded with the 
legend: PHILIPPUS*D(E)I* 

GR(ACI)A / FRANCORUM*REX* 
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socially intelligible, the coincidence between the seal’s 


content and the sealer’s status is both compelling and fruitful 
(Fig. 37). Late 12th-century intellectuals, lawyers, 
philosophers and theologians, in theorising about seals, 
focused particularly on the seals of the ruling elites, which 
implied a substantial equivalence between the status of the 
seal and the status of its owner at a time when sealing was 
considered a prerogative of higher rank. 

From the second half of the 12th century onwards, during 
the years of intense diffusion of sealing, canon law sought to 
clarify the testimonial nature and authenticating power of 
the seal, creating the category of the sigillum authenticum. It 
was expected of the sigillum authenticum that it would, as a 
public instrument, authorise fully and permanently those 
written deeds to which there were no longer any living 
witnesses. In their efforts to define the nature of the sigillum 
authenticum, jurists provided it with sociological frameworks of 
reference, those constituted by high-ranking lay and 
ecclesiastical persons and by the courts. The sigillum 
authenticum was thus a matter of the status of its owner, yet as 
discussions of its operations continued in the 13th century, 
moving beyond the legal sphere to enter debates on sign 
theory, it appears that status was found wanting as a fully 
effective explanatory factor. William of Auvergne (c. 1180— 
1249), for instance, reflecting upon the authority of the 
French royal seal, proposed a consensual explanation 
whereby the authority wielded by the king’s seal depended 
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Figure 36 Seal matrix of :pwn'v Aa pwn'v* 
(Shimson bar Shimson), 13th century, 
diameter 21.5mm. British Museum, 
1872,0603.302 


Figure 37 (left) Original wax seal impression 
of Grimaud, abbot of Gorze, 1234, 72mm x 
47mm. Archives départementales, Aube 3 H 
107. Seated figure of an abbot with tonsure, 
holding a crozier in the right hand and a 
book in the left; in the field, above the 
abbot’s left shoulder, a crescent; 
surrounded with the legend: SIGILLVM 
GRIMALDI GORZIENSIS ABBATIS; b) 
(right) Original wax seal impression of 
Robert, duke of Burgundy, 1290, diameter 
85mm. Archives départementales, Aube 3 H 
2002. Equestrian in arms, with the Burgundy 
coat of arms (bendy with a bordure) 
appearing on the shield and the horse’s 
caparison. + SIGILLVM ROBERTI DUCIS 
BVRGVNDIE 


upon an agreement requiring consent between the king and 
his subjects.® Thus, seals and the discussions they stimulated 
about the effects of media in governance played a role in the 
emergence of a political theory of consent Such theoretical 
discussions of seals and sealing were not infrequent 
throughout the medieval centuries and it alerts us to one of 
the manifold ways in which medieval seals were experienced 
by their contemporaries. To William of Auvergne’s neglect of 
the role of status-sensitive iconography in seal operations, it 
may be worthwhile to juxtapose the Summa Aurea of Henry of 
Susa (commonly known as Hostiensis, d. 1271). Hostiensis 
wrote that ‘the seal must represent in its image the person of 
its owner ... Indeed, the resemblance (similitudo) expressed by 
the seal matrix is essential to the seal ... so that no one must 
use the seal of someone else without mentioning the fact. 
On elite seals, whether royal (Fig. 38), aristocratic (Fig. 
39) or high-ranking ecclesiastical (Fig. 40), the shared 
vocabulary of representational emblems and figures presents 
images that seem charged with replication rather than 
personalisation, for on such seals identification and 
recognition depended upon stereotypical formulas. Seals 
represented their owners according to conventions in an 
artistic vocabulary that were the preconditions of shared 
social and visual practices. We might note here, by focusing 
on the second seal of Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham, 
that the artistry characteristic of the seal matrices of the 
wealthy and the powerful concentrated on style, décor and 


Figure 38 French royal great seals, 1175-1353, diameter measurements: top row, from left to right: 73mm, 77mm, 83mm, 82mm; bottom row, 
from left to right: 98mm, 95mm, 97mm, 109mm. Modern cast impressions from the author’s collection 


background, leaving the symbolic figure of office in a 


basically unaltered, normative and replicated form (Fig. 40). 


However, from a broader perspective seeking to 
comprehend seals and seal usage across the full social 
spectrum, it appears that seals were also expected to 
function without necessarily establishing a recognisable 
equation between rank and representation. The seal matrix 
of William of Heigham (Fig. 41), which today lacks the 
cornelian intaglio showing a seated figure that was 
originally present,’ helps us conceptualise the extent to 
which the image in the seal might itself be a different object, 
indeed an absent one. Even with such a gem in place, as in 
the seal of William of Flammenville (Fig. 41), we are 
presented with the ghostly glare of an intaglio of a classical 
design, which may have enunciated William’s pride in gem 
collecting and his apotropaic concern, but certainly did not 
represent him in the same fashion that great seals depicted 
kings, by means of iconographic similarity (Fig. 38). Yet 
William’s seal did confer his authority. 

Thus, pace Hostiensis, the efficacy of seals cannot be 
reduced to a matter of social representation whereby seal 


images are read as determined by their identifiable elements. 
In fact, by the 14th century, anonymous seals (Fig. 42) were 
used interchangeably by differing individuals desirous of 
securing their transactions with sealed deeds.f It could not 
have been social status that gave such seals either their 
appearance or effectiveness. 

Therefore, by considering seals exclusively as visual 
manifestations of ideological forces, we would risk reducing 
them to receptacles for the projection of social needs and 
meaning, and we may read into seals things that we have in 
fact learned by other means. Furthermore, a focus on seals 
as mere symbols of social and cultural categories may lead 
to an underestimation of the ways in which their intrinsic 
properties and the techniques of their production inflected 
their signifying modes. An analytical approach that 
engages with both the seal’s materials and the modes of 
manufacture may in turn help us account for the ability 
seals had to function as marks of authority and markers of 
accountability even when their images and legends 
referred neither to specific seal users nor to their particular 
status. 


Figure 39 (left) original wax seal impression of Hugh, count of Vaudemont, 1198, diameter 70mm. Archives départementales, Aube, 3 H 106; 
(centre) original wax seal impression of Erard, lord of Chacenay, 1252, diameter 70mm. Archives départementales, Aube, 3 H 1996; 
(right) original wax seal impression of Guiard, lord of Reynel, 1198, diameter 70 mm. Archives départementales, Aube, 3 H 2078 
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Having just registered some reservations about reading 


seal images solely as specific expressions of status and 
conditions of space and time, I would like to explore evidence 
that during the central Middle Ages the semiological move 
from thing to sign, in the course of which the seal became a 
space of legible meaning, never entirely displaced a 
perception of the seal as a corporeal zone where impressions 
were both felt and left. If, against the weight of medieval 
practice, we were to pursue a premature translation of thing 
into sign, we might miss the extent to which the pragmatics of 
sealing, imprinting and replication were not only signifying 
modes but also significant in themselves. As imprints, seals 
were produced under the conditions of replication, that is, 
they were realistic reproductions of that which they 
replicated. I will suggest that the act of replication by sealing 
had a dimension that went beyond the action of the seal 
matrix, to incorporate parts of the phenomenological world, 
notably elements of the human agents present at and 
responsible for a particular documentary sealing. For as each 
impression lays claim on performing a particular 
authorisation at a singular moment in time, each impression 
also traces its origins back both to some original (the matrix) 
and to some origin (the sealer), and as such could and did 
function as a permanent actor, substituting itself for these 
thereafter absent originators. Imprinting thus resulted in a 
level of temporal reality that stressed the nature of the seal 
impression both as an enduring mark of presence and as a 
figure transcending epochal time. Based on the pragmatic 
assumption that it was the sealing shared by a community of 
print consumers that actually constructed the meaning of 
seals and enabled their principles to stand for an experienced 
reality of that community, I propose to demonstrate the ways 
in which, during the central Middle Ages, the processes of 
producing and imprinting seals imbued them with their 
potency and significance. 


Seal imprinting and the politics of genetics 

The argument opens with the parsing of a charter dating to 
1155/1156, written and sealed in the name of Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny (1122-56). An inscription on the 
dorse annotates that the charter concerns Henry I, king of 
England (1068-1135), while within the charter itself a 
grandiose preamble praises his valuable patronage, second 
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Figure 40 (left) Original wax seal 
impression of Walter Gray, 
archbishop of York, 1216-55, 73mm x 
44mm. University Library, Durham, 
G&B 3222. 2.1.Archiep.20*; (centre) 
original wax seal impression of 
Albin, bishop of Brechin, 1246-69, 
67mm x 38mm. University Library, 
Durham, G&B 3599; (right) original 
wax seal of impression of Richard 
Bury, bishop of Durham, 1333-45, 
second seal, 89mm x 57mm. 
University Library, Durham, G&B 
3133 


only to that of the king of Spain, for the construction of 
Cluny’s monumental abbey church, Cluny III. By the time 
Peter the Venerable authorised this document of 1155-6, the 
annual grant of 100 marks of silver that he had secured from 
Henry Lin 1130 had already been exhausted. Abbot Peter’s 
charter, in fact, sought to engage Henry’s daughter, Empress 
Matilda (1102-67), while he visited her at her court in Rouen, 
by promising that for the salvation of her soul, the entire 
order would celebrate her obit with masses, prayers and alms 
to the poor. This prospective conspicuous commemoration 
was well beyond Cluny’s means, and there is no evidence 
that Matilda at this point had ever proposed such an 
endowment for her commemoration.® Rather, Matilda’s 
anticipated status as the beneficiary of the charter is based 
upon her paternal descent, and appears intended to follow a 
logic of genetic patterning. The charter reads: 
The successor of King Henry [I] along the line of paternal 
descent is his daughter Matilda, the consort of Emperor Henry 
[V, d. 1125], the mother of that other Henry [Il], Junior, king of 
England, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine; [Matilda] is the 
image of her father in appearance and wisdom, as if she had 
been impressed by [him as by] a seal; and, most importantly, in 
her sincere love for Cluny she inherited a characteristic attitude 
of her father. [My translation] 


This is diplomatic discourse at its best, presenting a 
flattering scenario of dynastic succession metaphorically 
explained by a seal simile that makes specific and 
programmatic claims about the politics of heredity. The text 
articulates a direct, presumptively unproblematic English 
succession, ignoring the civil war that had divided England 
between the supporters of Stephen of Blois (d. 1154) and the 
followers of Matilda’s cause. Never crowned, the latter bore 
only a designation as Lady of the English, though retaining 
nevertheless her royal title as queen of the Romans, acquired 
when she married the future Emperor Henry V. 
Acknowledgement of her imperial marriage is immediately 
followed by a mention of her son, another Henry, Junior. 
The ambiguity here is telling. Syntactically, the most 
proximate person in the text with the name of Henry is the 
emperor, since the last explicit mention of Henry I of 
England appeared three sentences earlier. Strengthening the 
composition’s legerdemain is the absence of any reference to 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou, Matilda’s second husband and the 


father of King Henry II. Even the title of count of Anjou, 
used by Henry II throughout his life, is not listed in the 
charter while those of duke of Normandy and Aquitaine are. 
It is unlikely that the charter’s composer attempted to pass 
off Henry II of England as an imperial scion, but once the 
term ‘junior’ has been laundered of its sly reference to the 
emperor and properly attached to the title of king of 
England, the composition suggests a direct filial relationship 
to Henry I, acknowledging Matilda as a link by subsuming 
her within the matrix that her father, Henry I, is. She is 
declared an imprint of the king, formed in his image, 
marked by his moral and physical characteristics and the 
embodiment of that which was transmitted by the contact of 
materials inherent in the imprinting process. Conceived as 
an imprint, Matilda is medial rather than passive in the 
process of reproduction. This process originates with Henry 
I, realises Matilda and through her continues to actualise 
Henry II. In that sense there is generational continuity — 
indeed an assertion of direct filiation — between the two 
Henrys, one genitor, the other junior. 

The seal simile thus helps to articulate a purportedly 
seamless succession between Henry I and Henry I, along a 
paradigm that nevertheless flatters Matilda, who is 
presented as a replicated portrait of her admirable father, 
made of a material appropriate to the character of the royal 
form and thus receptive to paternal modelling. The 
resemblance that is key to such a mode of genetic 
transmission is both a result of the reproductive process and 
a programme, which entails, as the Cluniac text notes, the 
emulation of the great love shown to Cluny by Henry I. So 
the charter’s clever construct of genetic imprinting orders 
not only dynastic but also behavioural continuity. In this 
charter, a seal is expected to have inspirational effects upon 
its owner’s descendants, not as an effigy triggering votive 
commemoration but as living principle acting through its 
progeny. Peter the Venerable’s fundraising entreaty staged 
seals and sealing in accord with several assumptions: the 
currency of the seal metaphor; the relationship between seal 
matrix, seal imprint and bodies; the dynamic between 
portrait and replica; and the aura of seals as traces that make 
the past germinate in the present and generate the future. 


Seal imprinting and the economy of embodiment 

Peter the Venerable was adroit though not original in his 
deployment of a seal simile. For seals at that time provided a 
central metaphor in the field of anthropological theology, 
articulating both the dual nature of Christ and the notion of 
man’s creation in the image of God.? God was imagined by 
schoolmen as the metallic substance of the seal matrix, with 
Christ conceived as the consubstantial image engraved 
within it. In this metaphorical construct man was 
understood as a seal impression, imprinted in the image of 
God by the divine seal. But until the seal was actually 
impressed, as with the incarnation and in the creation of 
man, the figure engraved within the seal substance 
remained invisible. For the imprint to be actualised the die 
had to be lifted up, it had one might say to disappear. Thus 
the effective relationship between seal matrices and seal 
impressions was predicated upon a necessary separation. 
Personal seal matrices could be, and were in some cases, 


Figure 41 (left, top and bottom) Oval silver seal matrix (with modern 
impression) of William of Heigham, early 14th century, width 21mm, 
+SIGILL VILLELMI DE HEIGAM. British Museum, 1859,0517.1; (right, 
top and bottom) oval silver seal matrix set with an onyx intaglio 
(with modern impression) of William of Flamenville, c. 1200, width 
23mm, +S WILLI’ DE FLAMENVILL. British Museum, 1852,1123.1 
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inherited, though not without necessary updates;” seals of 
corporations (Fig. 43) lasted as long as their own material 
strength and the lives of their corporations endured. 
However, as archaeological and textual evidence amply 
demonstrates (Fig. 44), at the deaths or political defeat of 
their owners personal seal matrices were defaced, simply 
thrown away on land and in rivers, or melted and 
metamorphosed as pious gifts. 

Political defeat in particular entailed the quasi-ritual 
destruction of the seals of the vanquished, as was the case 
with the lord of Carcassone and Béziers in the time of Louis 
IX, or the princely family of Wales and the regents of 
Scotland during the reign of Edward I." Such destructive 
action presented the victors with opportunities for further 
humiliating and eradicating enemies by incorporating the 
broken parts of their emblematic being within the memorial 
body of a state archive. There were several reasons, 


Figure 42 Bronze seal matrix (with modern impression), 14th 
century, diameter 22mm. Meeting of two individuals (probably 
women) joining hands over a fleur-de-lys with the inscription “Bi 
the rode wimen ar wode’ (“By the cross women are mad’). British 
Museum, 1879,0920.41 
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therefore, for the breaking of a seal, but all were grounded 
by a principal consideration: the need to terminate the 
agency of a device considered capable of propagating claims 
that would no longer be valid and, more significantly, 
capable of outliving its possessor, speaking and acting on his 
or her behalf. It appears, then, that the modalities regulating 
the use of seals had an ontological dimension, in the sense 
that the disposal of seal dies was primarily enacted to 
prevent intrusions within the autonomous, responsible 
sphere of a person’s life’s trajectory. Seal matrices were 
personal in the sense that they may be said to have had 
distinctive personalities. They were unique objects, with an 
existence in historical time. Their creation was the result of 
the singular performance of an individual artist at a specific 
moment and in a specific place. They were destined to be 
briefly applied to wax at singular, punctual moments. Their 
ultimate destruction echoed a biographical reality, 


Figure 44 Seal matrix of Thomas de Coucy, c. 1300, width 34mm. 
British Museum, 1872,0603.72 
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Figure 43 Seal matrix (with 
modern impression) of the city 
seal of Boppard (Germany), 
1228-36, width 90mm. British 
Museum, 1842,0926.6 


confirming the extent to which a principle of life had been 
invested in them. Though doomed to death, they were 
survived by their progeny, as King Henry I of England had 
been, by Matilda and Henry II. 

This brings us to the fact that while destroying the seal 
matrix may have negated any possibility of future images it 
did not affect the existence and potency of impressions that 
had already been issued from it (Figs 35, 37, 39-40, 45-6). 
Seal users expected permanence of their sealed documents, 
a permanence that implied, indeed reckoned with, their own 
absence and that of their seal die. The stable element, 
therefore, in the sealing operation, was not the metallic, 
created, artistic object, but the wax impressions, millions of 
which are still extant in European archives, museums, 
libraries and other repositories. The seal matrix was 
ultimately transient, but its wax impression was and remains 
the permanent trace of human contact. 

Wax impressions therefore mattered, and the question to 
which we turn now is as follows: just how did medieval wax 
imprints matter, how did they achieve this effect? The short 
answer is that they mattered because of their principle of 
materialisation: wax imprints had an inherent capacity for 
form whereby matter was no longer opposed to form. 
Focusing my remarks on wax impressions, I echo medieval 
commentators, including Dante, who noted that physical 
change is intrinsic to the employment of wax, which needs to 
be manipulated, was receptive to touch and pressure and 
was transformed by the warmth of the hand; yet, even as it 
softens and solidifies, retains the marks of impression, wax 
never loses its fundamental quality: a receptive plasticity, 
which allows conformity to referential contact (Fig. 45)." 
Wax thus epitomises a type of verisimilitude that not so 
much portrays as it reproduces parts of a living antecedent. 
Whereas the seal matrix was clearly manufactured, 
engraved and representational, the seal imprint manifests 
attempts to overcome the fact that the seal is a made thing, 
in order to emphasise that part of its process which seeks to 
communicate that, as imprint, the seal reproduces elements 
of the phenomenal, perceptible world. The imprint of course 
displays symbolic imagery but it also oversteps the 
boundaries of symbolism by virtue of its indexicality. 

To demonstrate the operations of indexicality, I wish to 
reconsider seals, this time as assemblages of imprints, left 


both by human and by metallic bodies concurrently coming 
into contact with the wax (Fig. 45). Formed thus as a nexus 
of traceable contacts, remaining a durable locus of worldly 
and living traces, the seal impression is an indexical sign, 
linked to its several originating agents by an actual 
connection regardless of interpretation. The indexicality of 
seals actualised and made visible a whole series of 
circumstantial relations now rendered intrinsic to a 
particular seal, within its concrete, actual presence. The 
sealing hand, not necessarily the hand of the seal’s owner, 
had partnered with the soft wax and the hard matrix ina 
transaction where each element imparted significance to the 
other. Seal impressions, therefore, reduced the distinction 
and discreteness that exists between things and people, or 
rather transformed that discreteness into a relational 
continuity. This production of seals by contiguity and as 
agents of continuity was achieved in a strictly mechanical 
fashion: by a haptic closeness in space and time, which, to 
repeat, became concrete only after the material agents 
brought together in contact had separated. In the resulting 
imprint, the causal agents themselves as well as their 
transient contiguity are no longer present but their actions 
remain visible and physical enough for their bonded 
existence to be inferred. The dialectic at work is purely 


Figure 45 (left) Seal matrix of the Chapter of St- 
Quiriace in Provins (France), early 14th century, with 
detached medieval wax seal impression issued from it, 
diameter of seal matrix 67mm. Archives nationales, 
Paris, Sceaux-matrices, 18; (right) original wax 
impression of the city seal of Brunswick (Germany), 
early 13th century, diameter 85mm; on the counterseal, 
three thumbprints and fingerprints. Author’s collection 


phenomenological. As an imprint, the seal did not need the 
recognition of identity for it enabled the retrieval of deictic 
presence. 

The indexicality that strengthened the perceived relation 
between the seal and the sealing agent included, not 
surprisingly, traces of body parts, such as fingers, and more 
rarely hair and tooth marks (Fig. 46). Actual fingerprints 
were made (Figs 45-6), deliberately or not, during the 
procedure of imprinting. I have even discovered a number of 
sealed charters showing the fingerprinted surfaces as the 
obverse sides of their seals, with the legend and iconographic 
depiction being consigned to the seals’ reverses.’ Of course, 
such physical traces could not prove individual identity since 
no system then existed to match fingerprints or DNA to their 
owners. Fingers, like the seal dies, were not re-presented but 
were reproduced by the imprint, which was linked to them 
by means of haptic contiguity. As an object constituted by 
contiguity, the imprint operates in a regime of material 
causality. The imprint entails an originating agent; it 
indicates that such things as fingers, teeth, dies and other 
technical devices caused a particular seal to exist. In 
retaining marks and parts of its originating agents, the 
imprint engaged in a metonymic relation with them: it stood 
for them; it substituted for them. In that context, prints 


Figure 46 (left) Original wax seal impression of Elvise 
of Nangis, 1204, with details of fingerprints on the 
seal, height 53mm. Archives nationales, Paris, L 846 
no. 49; (right) original wax seal impression of Matilda, 
wife of Robert of Stockport, c. 1225, diameter 19mm; 
the marks here are thought to be those of teeth. 
University Library, Durham, G&B 2323 
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derived from human body parts take on a particular 
significance. For while a given sealer — again, not necessarily 
the seal’s owner — has been metonymically abbreviated as 
his fingerprints, the fingerprints themselves are not reduced; 
they are to scale, they are life-size and therefore may have 
supported a medieval notion that seals were at least partially 
modelled after life. This speculative hypothesis in turn 
makes one wonder whether the ubiquitous fingerprints were 
not inserted as explicit signs of reproduction, so as to support 
the ability of seal impressions to pass on an actual, if limited, 
likeness of the sealers themselves. For therein lies the power 
of verisimilitude on seals, the life-size of these marks, which 
suggest that the seal was imprinted directly from a person. 
In the Benedictine abbey of Hirsau, where the monks lived 
in silence and communicated by signs, a dictionary of the 
signs that they used to relate to each other was compiled in 
the late 11th century. The entry for seal reads as follows: “To 
make the sign of the seal, first make the sign for “charter”, 
then enclose the right fist into the left hand, as does the 
individual who imprints the seal in the wax (To make the 
sign for charter, bend the first portions of four fingers, and 
pretend to write)’."t This text, virtually unique in its 
description of the sealing operation, makes several 
important points. The seal is understood as an object that 
entails a physical gesture and a haptic economy; neither 
image, representation, nor other form of specific 
identification are here noted among its characteristics. 
Perhaps more importantly, the bodily linguistic sign for the 
seal eliminates reference to the seal altogether. The fist itself 
is the seal; the seal has become part of an individual’s being, 
so that the body, the hand, is at the junction of 
objectification and incorporation, through which it becomes 
possible to say who one is and what one’s place in the world 
is. 


Conclusion: seal impressions and the status of printing 
in medieval culture 

It may seem incongruous, in an essay published by the 
British Museum, a distinguished repository of splendid seal 
matrices from the medieval West (see Figs 36, 41-3), to 
minimise a consideration of seal iconography and text. I 
would like, in conclusion, to justify the approach I have just 
outlined. My first reason is hermeneutical, based on the 
discovery that seals and imprinted images were central to 
medieval debates about meaning inherent in and the agency 
of things; the essence of these debates supports the sense I 
have shared in this essay that the process of printing itself 
provided the means to manifest rapport between the optical 
and the tactile, between contact and absence. Such 
conjunctions secured and attested the seal’s ability faithfully 
to reproduce an original presence, prior to and 
independently of the semantisation and symbolism 
associated with seal texts and images. The seal impression 
was meant to introduce a more stable referent in reality. 

My second reason for opting to concentrate on imprinting 
is historiographical. Many art historians concerned with the 
centuries of the early Renaissance (14th and 15th centuries) 
have emphasised what they have seen as the rise during this 
period of an entirely new range of replicative techniques. 
They cite the invention of the portrait medal, small-scale 
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bronzes and the printing press, and have observed that since 
it had become easier than ever before to replicate existing 
artefacts, ‘not just a small group of elite men and women 
could now own images; a shoemaker or a painter could have 
recourse to private ownership of prints and badges, too’. 
When art historians have noted that the reproduction of 
images using imprinting techniques was by then century- 
old, they allude mostly to pilgrim badges, more rarely to 
coins, but, remarkably, seldom make reference to the 
millions of extant medieval seals.'® Often, there are 
lamentations that the vast majority of wax objects has 
disappeared from view, either because these objects have 
perished or fallen out of fashion, or because they have 
undergone such semiotic changes as to render them no 
longer meaningful. It therefore seems appropriate, in a 
volume that will so comprehensively address the seal in its 
manifold dimensions, to make an appeal for studies that 
consider and treat seals as significant manifestations of a 
long-standing culture of the imprint. My goal, in making 
this appeal, is not to proclaim the medieval seal as the 
forerunner of wax effigies and portraits, still less as the 
precursor of the printing press. To the contrary. Jam 
concerned that studies of the 15th-century printing 
revolution, and here I have the printing press in mind, have 
teleologically informed, dare I say deformed, the status of 
medieval imprinting as a category of historical analysis. 
The advent of the printing press is saluted as a particular 
mode of textual production, an advance over the laborious, 
idiosyncratic process of manuscript inscription and limited 
reception. Printing is thus characterised as the production of 
texts and images in books, suggesting an identity between 
medium and technology and thereby construing print as a 
polar opposite of manuscript. Modernity is seen as emerging 
out of this divide, with many of its components dependent, in 
one way or another, on the printed book, its enhanced 
capacity for preservation, standardisation and affordable 
dissemination. In the outrageous if entertaining words of 
Marshall McLuhan: ‘Print technology transformed the 
medieval zero into the Renaissance infinity." Even when 
one liberates printing from an exclusive association with the 
book, and focuses instead on printing as a technology, the 
superiority of movable-type printing in European 
consciousness had the unfortunate effect of marginalising 
many other forms of printing. In the West, the celebrated 
advent of the printing press has had the effect of inscribing 
imprinting within a teleological perspective, so that only 
those printed media preceding book printing which are seen 
as antecedent enablers for the invention of the printing press 
have been the subject of sustained analytical consideration. 
Woodcuts and pilgrim badges, in the process of being 
assigned the role of precursor, are typically divested of any 
interactions and effects they may have had with and within 
spheres unrelated to the logocentric matter of early printed 
texts as disseminators of knowledge and ideas. Sealing is, 
once again, virtually absent from this narrow perspective, 
which ignores a robust culture of the imprint in the Middle 
Ages. Perhaps such obscurity has, however, had a positive 
side. For by having escaped the grand narrative that 
primarily associates imprinting with the requirements of 
information and mass production, seals and sealing have 


remained largely unscathed by such teleology, awaiting a 
fresh focus that may well reveal the considerable extent to 
which the printed matter of the Middle Ages spoke to 
contemporaries and still may speak to us of the formidable 
capacity that imprinting technology has had to be both 
formative and informative. 
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Abstract 

With the exception of the ‘great officers’ of the court of 
Champagne, who participated in the government of the 
county principality by providing the count with their advice 
and help, the administration of these territories was carried 
out by an important network of loyal subordinates. These 
local administrators (bailiffs, provosts, mayors and gardes des 
foires) used a seal whose main function was to guarantee the 
reliability of the contracts of the count’s subjects and of the 
traders at Champagne’s fairs before the introduction of the 
Juridiction gracieuse in 1250 whereby the count’s subjects had 
the opportunity to make legally enforceable contracts, either 
before his administrator or the bishop’s official. The 
apparent iconographic uniformity of the seals of these 
officials has long meant that they have received little 
attention. This lack of interest is unfortunate since they 
provide valuable information about the diplomatic practices 
in use at the time, reveal the iconographic biases of the 
sigillants and document the geographical and social 
recruitment of these administrators. Finally, they aid our 
understanding of the arrangement and administrative 
management of the county under the government of the 
counts of the house of Blois Champagne in the 13th century. 


The County of Champagne was one of the main strongholds 
of the Capetian kingdom and extended from Provins in the 
west to Chaumont in the east. Controlled by a dynasty of 
Carolingian origin, this area was the centre of political, 
economic, religious and cultural exchanges during the 12th 
and 13th centuries. In 1234, Count Thibaud IV inherited the 
kingdom of Navarre from his uncle, Sancho VIL.' 

The administration of these vast territories required, 
alongside the major officers of the court of Champagne 
(constable, marshal, seneschal, butler, chamberlain) who 
were responsible for governance, the participation of loyal 
officials who were in direct contact with the people in order 
to exercise military, judicial and financial authority on 
behalf of the count. During the mid 13th century these 
included 26 provosts, five bailiffs and 15 mayors, in 
addition to the gardes des foires of Champagne (officials 
whose role was to officiate over the commercial practices of 
the fairs).? 

Each different group of officials, at various times, used a 
seal while carrying out their duties, before the creation of 
seals of jurisdiction (judicial seals) during the 13th century, 
which enabled the count’s subjects to validate their contracts 
with an authentic seal. In Champagne, as elsewhere, the 
idea made its way into the conduct of the comital 
administration, which ultimately imposed it on the fairs 
fairly late — between 1225 and 1247 — before the system was 
extended to the bailiffs and a large number of provosts in 
May 1281, by order of King Philip IH. 

The apparent iconographic uniformity of these officials’ 
seals, together with the complexity of their usage for 
diplomatic purposes, has for a long time discouraged 
experts in sigillography. Today there appears to be little 
justification for such lack of interest, as these seals provide 
substantial information about their diplomatic use, reveal 
their owners’ iconographic choices, document the 


recruitment of the representatives within a geographical and 
social context and, finally, contribute to renewing our 
perception of the structure and administration of the 
Thibaudien dynasty in the 13th century. 

Based on primary source material consisting of 
approximately one hundred seals, this essay examines the 
circumstances and social status of these officials. Who were 
they? What were their social and geographical 
backgrounds? How were they recruited? What is known 
about their careers? When and why did they use a seal? 
Where these private or official seals? Is there evidence that 
they were commissioned by the count? Does their 
manufacture correspond to instructions from the chancery 
of the count? 


Backgrounds and careers 

The count’s administrative staff consisted of officials whose 
origins were obscure. Information gathered from the titles of 
the deeds which they delivered and from the inscriptions and 
certain iconographic details on their seals enables us, however, 
to gain a relatively precise idea of their social status and, in 
some instances, an indication of where they came from. 


Officials recruited from among the Champagne knights 
The first bailiffs were initially vassals, members of the 
count’s entourage drawn mostly from the circle of knights 
belonging to the curia and sent by the count on specific 
missions, alone or as part of a group, within the count’s 
territorial jurisdiction. ‘The appointment of these new 
officials in Champagne was equivalent to the establishment 
of the body of officials in the kingdom of France, where 


Philip Augustus recruited loyal members of his immediate 

entourage in order to control the activities of his provosts.3 
Guillaume II Putemonoie, who belonged to Thibaud IV’s 

entourage from 1222 to 1225, was the first bailiffwhose seal is 


Figure 47 Cast of the seal of Guillaume II Putemonoie, bailiff of 
Troyes, 1222-30. Archives nationales, sc/D 3327. © Archives 
nationales, Pôle Images 


recognisable. He must have been the grandson of Guillaume I 
Putemonoie, liege lord in 1172 of the castellany of Bar-sur- 
Aube. His seal, affixed to a charter from 1232, in which he is 
described as miles; depicts the arms of his lineage (barry of 
six pieces with a dexter canton plain), while the counter-seal 
is carved with an attractive intaglio depicting a lion 
(Fig. 47).° 

Lambert Bouchu de Bar, a contemporary of Guillaume 
and also originally from Bar-sur-Aube, was chamberlain of 
Champagne from 1218 to 1224. His seal, distinguished by a 
deed of 1224, depicts a man on horseback (Fig. 48)7 The 
fragile fragment of an impression does not, unfortunately, 
enable us to associate its iconography with a specific type of 
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Figure 48 Lambert 
Bouchu de Bar, bailiff of 

| _ the count of Champagne, 
& records under his seal a 
gift in favour of the abbey 
of Montier-la-Celle, July 
1224. Archives 
départementales, Aube, 7 
H 22. © Département de 
l'Aube, Noël Mazières 
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equestrian image even though, based on the stance ofthe 
horse, it seems to relate less to a military subject and more to 
a hunting scene, or perhaps even a civil model comparable 
to that used by mayors of towns. Possibly members of the 
local bourgeoisie,” the Lambert family may have gained the 
ranks of the urban knights by being given responsibility for 
the protection of a tower, a gate or the walls around Bar-sur- 
Aube. 


... but also from within the urban elite 

Many officials whose backgrounds were rather obscure 
appear alongside the two examples mentioned above. Were 
they also knights who were lower-ranking young 
descendants of prominent families or simply members of the 
urban elite? The Feoda Campanie overlooks them entirely and 
the essential extracts from charters and armorial 
inscriptions only rarely indicate the circumstances of these 
officials. The provosts, known from the second quarter of the 
11th century onwards, were mentioned initially only by their 
first names. The first clues appear at the beginning of the 
following century: seven were knights, two were bourgeois, 
one labelled himself as homme du comte (the count’s man). 
From 1114 to 1116, Pierre, provost of Vitry, was named 
nummularius or monetarius."' Despite the appearance of the first 
charters to be sealed by provosts- the seal of Girard, provost 
of Bar-sur-Aube in 1222, was the first to be reported"? the 
information is tenuous. Twenty-seven seal-users (namely 
33.75%) sometimes identified themselves only by using their 
first name or, more often, a nickname such as Raoul 
Arondeaus (a swallow), bailiff of the count of Champagne," or 
Pierre Gaste-Aveine (Bad Wheat), provost of Vitry and bailiff 
of Chaumont. 

The majority of these officials were bourgeois, possibly 
legally trained.” In a deed of 1305, Henri le Roux, keeper of 
the seal in the provostship (the territory administered by a 
provost) of Chaumont, referred to himself as bourgeois of 
Langres (+ S. HENRI LEROUS DE 
LOINGRES);” Thiebaut de Puteville, keeper of the seal of 
the provostship of Rosnay, confirmed his position as clerk on 
the legend of his seal (+ STH DE PUTEVILLE CLER)." 

Others were able to improve their social standing by 
serving the count. Bernard de Montcuq, mayor of Troyes 
from 1236 to 1239,9 a merchant from the Midi who was 
attracted to the economic activity of the fairs of Champagne, 
was a prime example of this. In c. 1222-3, he was exempted 
by Thibaud IV from paying the faille (land tax), worth on 
average 40 sous. In 1230, he was one of four chamberlains to 
the count. That same year, he paid homage to Geoffroi de 
Cirey, acquired the village of Aillefol from Gui and Lambert, 
the sons of the chamberlain Pierre Goin de Bar, and 
participated in the establishment of the templar commandry 
at Bonlieu.” In 1234 he was apparently creditor to the count 
of Nevers. In 1243, he sold some possessions which he owned 
at Nogent-sur-Seine and near Provins to Thibaud IV. Later, 
he was appointed by Thibaud V as one of the commissioners 
overseeing the construction of the monastery for the 
Franciscan Friars at Troyes and sold 300 acres to the count, 
as well as his house in the forest of Orient.” 

The region’s administrative personnel seem to have been 
recruited from the same families.” The Briard family de La 
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Noue acquired several positions during the second half of 
the 13th century: Pierre was bailiff of Provins from 1240 to 
1242; Girard de La Noue was bailiff of Sézanne (before 1241), 
of Vitry (1240-1) and of Provins (1232 and 1243-6), but also 
tax-collector and chamberlain of Champagne (12436); 
Gautier and Jean were jurymen of the provostship of Provins 
in 1281 and 1299 respectively; Jacques was bailiff of Troyes 
from 1315 to 1323;74 Henri was garde des foires in 1311.75 


Social advancement through service of the count 
While the positions occupied by officials were temporary, 
the career prospects available to the most loyal amounted to 
a veritable cursus honorum. Thus Pierre, a bourgeois from 
Vitry and the son of Nicolas le Changeur,” appeared as 
sergeant to the count of Champagne in 1224” and 
subsequently as mayor of Vitry. Before the mid 13th century 
it was not unusual to find an officer in the chambrerie 
(chamberlain’s office) of the count who was also bailiff or 
mayor, which was a sign both of the scope of the 
responsibilities of their positions and of the count’s decision 
to despatch them to their regions of origin, where they would 
have known his most loyal subjects. In 1224 Lambert Bouchu 
de Bar, chamberlain during the regency of Blanche de 
Navarre (1201-22), was heralded as baillivus illustris viri comitis 
Campanie. Shortly thereafter, in 1230-1, Girard Mélétaire, 
provost of Troyes in 1217, member of the entourage of 
Thibaud IV in August 1227,* belonged to the community of 
chamberlains*° before becoming mayor of Troyes and garde 
des foires in Champagne in 12314" Such geographical mobility 
was not unheard of within the circle of bailiffs. Appointed on 
average for two to three years,’ these officials worked in 
several bailiwicks where they could return for a new 
mandate. Eight bailiffs mentioned within our source 
material confirm this practice. Guillaume de Mussy was 
bailliffof Vitry (1280-2), a jurisdiction which he left for the 
bailiwick of Troyes, where he stayed for only a few months in 
1282 before being assigned to head the bailiwick of Meaux 
and Provins (1283), and then returning to Vitry (1287-9) and 
Troyes (1290—2).33 Guillaume du Châtelet, who probably 
came from the principality, spent his career in four or five 
bailiwicks in Champagne. He was stationed in Meaux in 
1276, in Sézanne in 1278 and in Chaumont from 1278 to 
1283.He spent time at Troyes in 1284 before returning to 
Sézanne the same year and remaining there perhaps until 
1293.54 

This type of career path did not encourage bailiffs to 
adapt their seal matrices upon each new posting. Pierre de 
Courpalay, bailiffof Chaumont in 1248, kept the same seal 
in Vitry as he had used in his previous jurisdiction (+S [...]IS 
D [...JLLIVI CALVI MONT[IS]): the title of the deed 
sufficiently represented his change in title 3° The 
introduction of bailiwick seals at the beginning of the 1280s 
assisted in resolving this matter. 


Seals belonging to bailiffs and provosts 

The introduction of bailiffand provost seals in Champagne 
corresponded to the widespread adoption of this type of 
validating instrument by the aristocracy, to which the 
bailiffs belonged, and by the group of individuals from more 
modest backgrounds, namely the provosts. 


The introduction and diplomatic use ofthe seal 
Though bailiffs are attested in Champagne from the last 
third of the 12th century, it was only at the beginning of the 


following century that a list was drawn up setting down the 
identity of four officials in the service of the regent Blanche 
of Navarre: Simon de Courpalay (c. 1201-11), Mathieu de 
Vertus (1212), Raoul de Pont (1220) and Henri des Bordes 
(1220).37 With the exception of the last, baillivus domine comitisse 
Campanie de Vitriaco,” these officials did not exercise their 
power over any specific geographical territory and appeared 
within the regional deeds simply under the title of baillivi39 or 
of baillivus domine comitisse Trecensis.*° Their various duties 
included arbitrating disputes between feudal lords and 
abbeys, undertaking investigations and validating private 
contracts. 

The presence of the seal of the bailiff Mathieu de Vertus 
at the bottom of a deed dated April 1212 leaves no doubt as to 
the capacity of the regional official to give a personal 
undertaking: Jn cujus ret testimonium presents litteras scribe fect et 
sigilli met munimine roborari.** When considered in relation to 
the introduction of bailiffs’ seals in the neighbouring 
bailiwick of Vermandois, where royal officials had been 
using seals since 1205,* this testimony demonstrates the 
influence exerted by the Capetian institutions over a region 
which was already placed closely under the protection of 
Philip Augustus. 

Nonetheless this voluntary jurisdiction remained 
extremely rare at the beginning of the 13h century. One 
example demonstrates the period of unrest and uncertainty 
endured by the regional administration and its personnel. In 
June 1232, Hugues Gilles, while bailiff of Troyes, validated a 
donation granted by him and his wife to the monks at the 


Figure 49 Gift in favour of the abbey of Vauluisant 
sealed by Hugues Gilles, bailiff of Troyes, and 
Guillaume Putemonoie, his predecessor, June 1232. 
Archives départementales, Yonne, H 762. 

© Département de l’Yonne 


abbey of Vauluisant (Fig. 49).# It would appear that the 
bailiffs seal was deemed insufficient to render the donation 
valid. As a result, and perhaps with the encouragement of 
the beneficiaries themselves, Hugues requested that as a 
precaution the matrix of his predecessor of several years, 
Guillaume Putemonoie, be used, with a special place being 
reserved for it at the bottom of the document. 


An iconography reflecting the power of the count 
Before the appearance of the judicial seal, the count’s 
officials used their own seals to validate transactions and 
matters submitted to them for judgement. Did the seal used 
by a bailiffor a provost remain his personal seal, thereby 
establishing his own personal emblem, or was there a seal for 
official use which the official used only when acting in the 
name of the count, thereby evidencing a delegation of 
power? While the imprint from seals used before the 
appearance of those of bailiffs and provosts may be 
considered as simply being that of an official,# the study of 
seals belonging to bailiffs and provosts from Champagne 
shows there were two distinct developments. 

Drawn from the curia comitis, the first bailiffs, whose 
administrative duties were not clearly defined, used seals 
with their personal matrices. This was the case for Lambert 
Bouchu (1224), Raoul Arondeaus (1226) and Guillaume 
Putemonoie (1232). There is little existing documentation 
relating to these officials, nor is there anything in their seals’ 
iconography or in the legend to indicate that a matrix was 
used for a specific function. Lambert de Bar used an 
equestrian image, specific to the group of bellatores (knights) 
to which he belonged; Raoul Arondeaus used an animal — a 
swallow — which alluded to his nickname (Fig. 50); and 
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Figure 50 Cast of the seal of Raoul Arondeaus, bailiff of the count of 
Champagne, 1226. Archives nationales, sc/D 5111. © Archives 
nationales, Pôle Images 


Guillaume Putemonoie chose to depict the arms of his 
ancestry. Yet from July 1232 the imprint affixed by Hugues 
Gilles, baillivi Trecensis, to the document relating to his 
donation to the Abbey of Vauluisant* is arguably an official 
seal. The seal consists ofa shield with an eagle on one part 
and the count’s coat of arms on the other, while the legend 
consists of the inscription + S : H : BAILLI[...] V[...]M: 
CAMP(anie).*° 

From the 1240s, and until the introduction of bailiwick 
seals 40 years later, the official seal (of function) became 
more and more frequently the norm for these officials, who 
sometimes owned as many matrices as the number of posts 
which they held during their career. The career of Viard du 
Donjon was documented by four different seals within a 
period of 11 years (Figs 51, 53)!* No precise rule existed to 
oblige officials to conform to one particular design. 
Certainly, the majority of seals bore a shield decorated with 
the coat of arms of the Thibaudiens, surrounded by an 
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inscription composed of the name of the official, their role 
and their exact administrative remit. 

On the other hand, during the years 1240 to 1270 some 
bailiffs, who came from a superior social stratum, 
distinguished themselves by opting for the iconography of 
their personal coat of arms. Étienne and Pierre de La 
Malmaison, who held positions in Chaumont and Vitry, 
bore the plain (undifferenced) arms of their ancestors, 
mentioning only their feudal title ([+ S. PIJERES SIRES 
[DEJLA M[ALMA]ISO(m) CH[EVALIERS]; + S P DE 
MALA DOMO MILITIS).# This example proves that 
apart from directives issued by the regional administration, 
the officials remained free to choose the iconography of their 
matrices. On the one hand, those from the urban elite and in 
the service of the count were granted the right not only to 
use a seal but also for it to bear an emblem and inscription, 
thereby emphasising their rise in the social hierarchy. On 
the other hand, the knights, conscious of the temporary 
nature of their appointments and of their geographical 
constraints, continued to use their personal matrix with an 
iconography adapted to reflect their status. 

The provosts, who appear to have freely chosen the 
depictions on their seals, never used a personal seal. 
Evidence for this lies in the inscriptions, which are composed 
of the official’s first name and/or surname, followed by his 
title of provost and his geographical remit. From 1222, and as 
appears in the first document sealed by a provost, the 
inscription confirms this practice: + SIGILLV(m) 
GIRARDI PRep)OSITI DE BARRO.” 

More than 80% of the seals belonging to provosts were 
decorated with heraldic imagery. These consisted of a field 
with an escutcheon bearing the arms of the count and 
depicted political and matrimonial developments within the 
Thibaudien dynasty. Despite the many years which had 
passed since the accession of Thibaud IV to the throne of 
Navarre, four seals from 1269 to 1279 still depicted a shield 
charged with a single bend cotised,5' while two others, 
documented in 1250 and 1275, only depicted one shield 
bearing the escarboncle (eight radiating rods, four of which 


Figure 51 (left) Impression of the first seal of 
Viard du Donjon as provost of La Ferté-sur- 
Aube, 1255. Archives départementales, 
Aube, 3 H 715. © Département de l’Aube, 
Noél Maziéres 


Figure 52 (right) Impression of the first seal 
of Jean Chrétien, provost of Bar-sur-Aube, 
1241. Archives départementales, Aube, 3 H 
715. © Département de l’Aube, Noël 
Mazières 


form a saltire and four a cross) of Navarre (Fig. 52). The 
other 30 were decorated with a divided escutcheon, typically 
bearing the arms of Navarre and Champagne (24 examples; 
Fig. 53), the arms of Edmund of Lancaster and of 
Champagne in the case of Eudes Courion and of Pierre de 
Cletis, who served during the minority of Jeanne of 
Navarre,’ and the arms of France and of Champagne,*+ 
with one party dedicated to Navarre and the other to 
Champagne beneath the chief of France following the union 
of the Thibaudien territories and the Crown. This heraldic 
decoration symbolised both the relationship between the 
count and his subjects and the delegation of power to his 
regional officials. 

Another deeply symbolic image was that of the castle 
with three towers, which was reproduced 11 times between 
1241 and 1276, mainly on the seals of the provosts. The 
relationship here between the castle and power is once 
again particularly evident. This type of imagery, previously 
employed on antique coins showing the castle of Castile 
which was depicted in the coat of arms of Alphonse VIII 
(1155-1214),°° was a recurring image on medieval 
administrative seals and the first stage of the medieval 
symbolism of the pars pro toto. Many communes used this 
archetypal image.” The image of the castle with three 
towers, which Thibaud IV had depicted on one side of a 
provinois (from Provins) denier coin,3* was employed as a 
metonymic image by a bailiff from Chaumont, five provosts 
from Bar-sur-Aube (Fig. 54), a provost from Bar-sur-Seine, 
another from La Ferté-sur-Aube and another from Wassy. 
The castle referenced both the regional castle, which 
proudly dominated the local market towns, and the 
administrative headquarters, where the bailiffs and 
provosts held their assizes and where the judicial and 
administrative power delegated by the count to his officials 
was exercised.59 

Certain secondary iconographic types also existed. Some 
included the princely coat of arms or the castle with three 
towers, but others completely overlooked any reference to 
the count’s power and only the inscriptions provided 
evidence of the functions attributed to them. 


Figure 53 (left) Impression of the fourth 
seal of Viard du Donjon as bailiff of 
Chaumont, 1266. Archives départementales, 
AD Aube, 42 Fi 72. © Département de 
l'Aube, Noël Mazières 


Figure 54 (right) Impression of the seal of 
Étienne de Chaumont, provost of Bar-sur- 
Aube, 1250-60. Archives départementales, 
Aube, 42 Fi 76. © Département de l’Aube, 
Noël Mazières 


These seals often depicted images referencing the 
seal-maker’s name or nickname. For instance, the seal of 
Simon Coichot, provost of Bar-sur-Aube (1289-90), was 
decorated with a cockerel, which referred to a nickname 
associated with his role as a public figure and chef de basse-cour 
(chief of the lower court or farmyard)!®° 

Other seals depicted hunting scenes. The seal belonging 
to Laurent de Donnement, provost of Vitry, illustrated a 
falcon attacking a hare held between its talons. A noble 
pursuit par excellence, falconry, which consisted of rearing and 
taming birds of prey, was favoured by the regional officials, 
although its depiction might also have manifested an 
aspiration for upward social mobility. Viard du Donjon, a 
devotee of hunting, illustrated the theme of deer or wild boar 
hunting on his matrices as either the primary subject or the 
secondary subject alongside the regional coat of arms.” In 
addition to demonstrating the provost’s enjoyment of a 
leisurely pursuit reserved for men of his rank, the imagery 
would also have alluded to the wooded territory of the valley 
of the River Aube where the provost carried out his duties. 


A different case: the mayoral seal 

In order to reward the loyalty of the bourgeoisie in a feud 
against several rather high-standing barons led by Pierre 
Mauclerc, duke of Britanny, Count Thibaud IV gave more 
than 15 villages their freedom between 1230 and 1232: by 
December 1231 the mayor of Troyes was already in 
possession of a seal, the mayor of Vitry owned one in April 
1233, the mayor of Bar-sur-Aube in March 1235 and the 
mayor of La Ferté at the beginning of the 1240s. 

These seals were official instruments: the coats of arms 
expressed a loyalty towards the count while the mottoes were 
derived from the mayor’s first name, his title and the name of 
the town over which he presided. More unusual was the 
choice made by Anseri, mayor of Bar-sur-Aube in 1238, to 
have himself depicted as a municipal magistrate on horseback 
bearing a rod, a symbol of his power of command (Fig. 55).°* 
This choice of imagery — though witnessed elsewhere, as in 
Saint-Erme in 1208°3 Corbie and Roye in 1228" and Dijon in 


1234°5— was the only one of its kind in Champagne. 
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Figure 55 Impression of the seal of Anseri, mayor of Bar-sur-Aube, 
1238. Archives départementales, Aube, 3 H 1154. © Département de 
l'Aube, Noël Mazières 


The most singular and puzzling of seals are those with 
images of animals. An interpretation of the seal of Nicolas 
Cochet, mayor of Bar-sur-Aube in 1235, helpfully identifies 
the cockerel and the small common charge from within a 
known iconographic repertoire which also includes the 
castle with three towers and the barbel.® Jean Griffon in 
La Ferté substituted simple symbolic imagery for the 
depiction, on his second seal, of a magnificent dragon.” It is, 
however, the recurring presence of the deer and the eagle 
which is most striking. 

The deer, present on several seals belonging to mayors 
and provosts from La Ferté from 1230 to 1250, seems to evoke 
hunting and the game-rich woods of the valley of the River 
Aube.” Yet at a very early stage this animal was endowed 
with rich symbolic meaning. Pliny the Elder, for instance, 
suggested that the periodic renewal of its woods would 
ensure its fecundity and immortality.® These pagan beliefs, 
popularised by the bestiaries,”° were further developed by a 
medieval notion that was concerned with establishing the 
deer as the supreme Christological animal. After Hugues de 
Saint-Victor,'many lives of the saints, such as those of 
St Eustace and St Hubert, featured the deer. Chrétien de 
Troyes and Thibaud de Champagne associated the pursuit 
of the white deer with the quest for love.” However, the deer 
is also associated, where appropriate, with the concept of 
justice. The bronze deer, placed at the entrance of the 
courtyard of the archiepiscopal palace in Reims in c. 1060 by 
Archbishop Gervais, was employed as a pillory by the 
ecclesiastical tribunal and was used by the tribunal as the 
main image on its counter-seal. The deer depicted on the 
seals of officials from Champagne was, therefore, without a 
doubt, an allegory of the deployment of middle justice (1.e. 
full civil and criminal jurisdiction, except for capital crimes) 
and low justice (i.e. day-to-day civil actions, including 
voluntary justice, minor pleas and petty offences), previously 
carried out by the provosts before being delegated to the 
communes by the count in the 1230s. 

The eagle, a symbol of strength and power, has been one 
of the most frequently depicted animals in western 
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Figure 56 Bernard de Montcuq, mayor of Troyes, records under his seal a 
sale to a canon of the abbey of Notre-Dame-aux-Nonnains de Troyes, 26 
April 1239. Archives départementales, Aube, E 1093. © Département de 
Aube, Noël Mazières 


iconography since the 8th century. Between 1233 and 1257 
four mayors from Bar-sur-Aube, Vitry or Troyes (Fig. 56) 
included the eagle, and sometimes the two-headed eagle, as 
the primary image on their official seals.”° The eagle became 
fashionable in the first half of the 13th century after its 
appearance on the reverse of Philip Augustus’ seal during 
his regency,” and was found not only on heraldic devices but 
also on a number of administrative matrices. Adopted either 
for purposes of imitation or as a symbol of delegated power, 
or even of judicial power as in the case of the deer,” the eagle 
chosen by the mayors had many meanings, being at the 
same time mystical and spiritual, and biblical and Johannic: 
an amalgamation of the qualities attributed to it by the 
medieval bestiaries and a summing up of all Latin, 
Augustinian and Gregorian patristics.’ 


Conclusion 

Making their first appearance at the beginning of the 13th 
century, these seals of delegated authority bear witness to the 
administrative transformation of the County of Champagne 
and the environment within which the role of the count’s 
subjects and his officials evolved. 

The local officials belonged to two distinct groups. The 
first group consisted of bailiffs, an important duty vested in 
the youngest members of distinguished families, whose 
loyalty was rewarded with a career which often offered the 
opportunity of gradual professional promotion. Initially, 
their seals bore their personal matrices, but in the early 
1240s these were replaced by official matrices. The second 


group consisted of provosts and mayors, often drawn from 
the urban elite, from which noble dynasties were created. 
The majority were from Champagne but some of the place 
names suggest more distant geographical origins. Each of 
these officials used seals of an official nature when carrying 
out duties in the service of the count. Often in competition 
with the seals of local church officials, the seals of these 
regional officials from the years until the midi3th century 
have been somewhat overlooked. 

That is because the comital administration’s delay with 
respect to juridiction gracieuse is significant. Nevertheless, 
before 1203 Countess Blanche of Navarre had precociously 
established the Provins Jewish seal, from which Philip 
Augustus immediately drew inspiration. In creating a 
matrix for the Champagne fairs between 1225 and 1247, the 
count participated in a broader trend across France, which 
witnessed the efflorescence of seals intended to validate acts 
between individuals. Despite its undeniable success, beyond 
even just the letters of the fairs, Thibaud IV’s seal remained 
restricted to the subjects of the four trading cities of Troyes, 
Provins, Lagny and Bar-sur-Aube, leaving the field open for 
the official seal in the rest of the county. With the marriage 
of the heiress of Champagne to the king of France, 
Champagne enforced, from its promulgation in May 1281, 
the order instituting in each assize city two prudhommes 
responsible for receiving agreements, and a bailifl’s seal to 
invest them with an evidentiary force analogous to that of 
public notaries in the south of France. In a little less than two 
years, the bailiwicks of Vitry, Meaux-Provins, Chaumont 
and Troyes each had its own matrix. 

In the end the iconography of these official seals 
developed in such a way as to demonstrate the extent of 
regional power exercised over the various administrative 
jurisdictions of Champagne. While some were drawn from a 
vast emblematic iconographic repertoire within which 
images with many layers of meaning merged with depictions 
of noble pursuits as a means of highlighting the officials’ 
heritage or dreams of social promotion, the majority 
popularised the image of the count, the source of justice, by 
depicting the arms of Champagne or the image of the castle 
with three towers. 


Notes 

ı Since 1970 the County of Champagne has benefited from a 
well-organised project which has probably made this former feudal 
principality one of the best known today. Certainly the field has 
been largely advanced by the pioneering works of ıgth-century 
scholars, which were followed by the monumental studies of 
Alphonse Roserot (Roserot 1942-8) and Robert-Henri Bautier in 
the 1940s and 1950s (Bautier 1953; 1958). But it is really the thesis 
proposed in 1974 by Michel Bur on the development of the lands of 
this principality between the middle of the roth and the middle of 
the 12th century that provided the first wide-ranging historical 
analysis that could act as a secure foundation for future research 
(Bur 1977). At the same time this development found a trans- 
Atlantic echo when Theodore Evergates (Evergates 2003; 2010) and 
John F. Benton (Benton and Bur 2009-13) devoted themselves to 
the publication of the administrative documentation of medieval 
Champagne. Evergates analysed the feudal machinery of the 
government of the principality and the progressive control by the 
count of his aristocracy (Evergates 1975; 2007; 2016), while Benton 
studied the intellectual and cultural aspects of the principality 
(Benton 1961). 


2 This article is based on the thesis which I presented in 2009 at the 
Université Paris 1 Panthéon-Sorbonne (Baudin 2012). I shall refer 
to the collection of seals used on that occasion. 

3 Gauvard et al. 2002, 125-6. 

4 Willelmus Putemonoie ligius, et debet custodiam III menses (Longnon 
1901-14, vol. 1: Les fiefs, no. 92). 

5 AD, Yonne, H 762 (Guillermus putamoneta, miles). 

6 Baudin 2012, nos 138-138bis. 

7 Baudin 2012, no. 119. 

8 Bur 1977, 434. 

9 Longnon 1901-14, vol. 1. 

10 Bur 1977, 441. 

11 Bur 1977, 439. 

12 Baudin 2012, no. 151. 

13 Baudin 2012, no. 120. 

14 Baudin 2012,n0. 186. 

15 Bautier 1958, 68. 

16 AD, Haute-Marne, 5 H 2. 

17 Baudin 2012, no. 216. 

18 Baudin 2012, no. 217. 

19 Baudin 2012,n0. 200. 

20 AN, S 4959, 39e liasse, no. 3 and AD, Aube, 31H14bis. 

21 Arbois de Jubainville 1859-66, 4-2, 508-9. 

22 R.-H. Bautier made a note of this within the context of the gardes du 
sceau de prévôtés (keepers of the provostship seals), as well as tabellions 
(notaries) and jurés champenois (jurymen from Champagne) (Bautier 
1958, 51 and 68). A similar observation was made in neighbouring 
Picardie (Simonet 2008, 722-3). 

23 Baudin 2012, no. 137. 

24 Bautier 1958, 97, n. 3. 

25 AD, Aube, G 3834. 

26 AD, Marne, G 1611. 

27 Petrus de Vitriaco, domini comitis Campanie servienti (AD, Marne, 

17 H 142). Bur 1977, 441. 

28 Baudin 2012, no. 211. 

29 Arbois de Jubainville 1863—6, nos 1774, 1790, 1798. 

30 Arbois de Jubainville 1863-6, no. 2090. 

31 Baudin 2012, no. 270. 

32 Towards the end of the Middle Ages, a bailiff should not in theory 
have served for more than three years in the same role (Guenee 
1963, 167; Demurger 1978, 151-298). 

33 Baudin 2012, nos 136 and 148. 

34 Baudin 2012, no. 126. 

35 Baudin 2012, no. 122. 

36 Je Pierres de Cort Palais, chevaliers, bailliz de Vitri(AD, Marne, 

17 H 128, no. 17 — February 1256). 

37 Arbois de Jubainville 1859-66, 4-2, 473-5. 

38 AD, Marne, 22 H 8, no. 6. 

39 Et hoc inde vestro preposito Musterollü et ballivo vestro, domino Symon de 
Corpalai, fratri nostro, significavimus (Evergates 2003, no. 60 - sd, 
1201-11; Arbois de Jubainville 1863—6, no. 1418). 

40 AD, Aube, 41 H 8 (1212). 

41 Ibid. 

42 Waquet 1919,67; Simonet 2008, 655. 

43 AD, Yonne, H 762. 

44 En tesmoignaje de la quel chose, j'ai seellees ces lettres de monseel, à la requeste 
des parties, sauf lou droit monseignour le roi et Vautrut (Pierre de La 
Malmaison, bailli de Vitry: AD, Marne, 20 H 37, no. 8— August 
1271). 

45 AD, Yonne, H 762 (July 1232). 

46 Baudin 2012, no. 139. 

47 Baudin 2012, nos 123, 158 and 178-9. 

48 Bautier 1958, 306. 

49 Baudin 2012, nos 145-6. 

50 Baudin 2012, no. 151. 

51 Baudin 2012, nos 161, 164 and 183. 

52 Baudin 2012, no. 190. 

53 Baudin 2012, nos 184 and 165. 

54 Baudin 2012, no. 162. 

55 Baudin 2012, nos 167-8. 

56 Pinoteau 2004, 511; 2005, 131. 

57 AN, sc/D 5554 (Pamiers, 1267); sc/D 5496 (Sens, 1264); sc/D 5682 
(Toulouse, 1243). 
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58 Inc. 1224, the denier provinois was modified with the castle with three 
towers being substituted for the V between two crescents above a 
comb (Dhenin 1986, 16). 

59 Baudin 2012, nos 124, 152, 155, 157, 160, 163, 170, 182bis and 195. 

60 Pastoureau 1997, 96; Chassel 2003, 144. 

61 Baudin 2012, nos 123 and 178. 

62 Baudin 2012, no. 197. 

63 AN, sc/Ch 748. 

64 Bedos 1980, no. 224 (Corbie) and no. 597 (Roye). 

65 AD, Aube, 3 H 1849 (Bedos 1980, no. 244). 

66 Baudin 2012, no. 196. 

67 Baudin 2012, no. 202. 

68 Baudin 2012, nos 178, 204 and 205, 209bis. 

69 Pastoureau 2004, 75-6. 

70 Bianciotto 1980, 47-8 and 192-4. 

71... cervus quoque significat Dominum Nostrum Jesum Christum (Hugues de 
Saint-Victor, 2.14.64). 

72 In Chrétien de Troyes’ Érec et Enide (62.35-38), King Arthur leads 
his knights at Easter on a white deer hunt in Cardigan. Thibaud de 
Champagne, XVII, 51-2. 

73 Gandhilon 1984, 17-46; Demouy 2005, 117-18. 

74 AN, sc/D 7oribis (1224) and sc/D 7014bis (1270). Chassel 2003, 139. 

75 Boureau 1985, 39-112. 

76 Baudin 2012, nos 199, 200, 209 and 211. 

77 AN, sc/N 1. On this seal and the presence of the eagle, see Dalas 
1984-9, 112-13. 

78 King Jean II le Bon combined the eagle and the deer on his signet 
in 1360 (AN, sc/St 7782). 

79 Boureau 1985, 39-54. 
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Chapter 8 

Negotiating Political 
Status: Alliance Treaties 
and City Seals in the 
Late Medieval Upper 
Rhine Region’ 


Markus Spath 


Abstract 

The increasing absence of supra-regional authority in the 
Holy Roman Empire from 1250 onwards led to a culture of 
forming alliances that were certified by sealed treaties. As 
such, a charter had to be issued to each of the numerous 
parties and moreover had to be renewed regularly, resulting in 
the emergence of an inflationary culture of sealing in late 
medieval Germany. This chapter focuses on the rich tradition 
of defensive alliances among the cities in the Upper Rhine 
region, such as Mainz, Worms, Speyer or Strasbourg during 
the later Middle Ages, and on their culture of negotiating 
political status through sealing practices. So far research has 
shown that these communes negotiated their political 
hierarchies through the iconography engraved in their seal 
matrices. As the same seal matrix was used for a long time, its 
imagery did not change, even though cities’ relative political 
status experienced dynamic shifts. Therefore I will argue that 
hierarchy among the cities was settled through sealing 
practices in a broader sense: the arrangement of various seals 
on a document, the choice of wax colour and the method of 
their physical attachment were anything but incidental (see 
also the chapter by Cwiertnia and Dryburgh in this volume). 
The appearance of numerous seals on such treaties was rather 
carefully adjusted in order to create a visual culture of political 
status among the network of ambitious urban communities. 


The decline of authority over the regions in the Holy Roman 
Empire from 1250 onwards had a deep impact on the sealing 
culture in later medieval Germany. In 1254 the 
Hohenstaufen’s last king, Conrad IV, died and the following 
decades saw one interregnum after another alternating with 
weak monarchs. The dignity of the imperial charters — the 
feierliche Diplome of the Hohenstaufen era that would be 
sealed with the impressive imperial seal, such as the one 
attached by silk cords to Frederick I Barbarossa’s 
confirmation of rights for burgesses of the imperial town of 
Speyer on the Upper Rhine (Oberrhein) on 27 May 1182 — had 
long gone (Fig. 57).’ If there was a king or an emperor in the 
later 13th century at all, he had to share power and this hada 
profound effect on the sealing of charters. 

Instead of granting prerogative privileges, even the 
emperor had to negotiate political decisions. The charters 
issued by his chancery became more often contractual in 
character as well as form and bear witness therefore to a 
phenomenon which can be called ‘shared sealing’. Such a 
document in relation to a conflict which arose between the 
burgesses and the clergy of Speyer in the early 1280s makes 
the case in point (Fig. 58). After the clerics had repeatedly 
complained that they were being dispossessed of property by 
the burgesses, both parties appointed King Rudolph I of 
Habsburg (r. 1273-91) as referee (schedeman), who negotiated 
an arbitration only with some difficulty.t The king was not 
powerful enough to authenticate his arbitration of 21 
October 1284 with his own seal alone (Fig. 59).’ Although 
his seal was attached in the prime position at the left of the 
fold at the bottom of the parchment, it is accompanied by a 
further eight seals of all relevant parties to the right: 
successively those of the bishops of Basle, Passau and Speyer, 
followed by those of the religious communities of Speyer — 
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Figure 57 Diploma of Emperor Frederick | Barbarossa to the 
burgesses of Speyer, 27 May 1182. StaA Speyer, 1 U 1. Courtesy StaA 
Speyer 
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the cathedral chapter of St Mary’s as well as the collegiate 
churches of St Germanus, St Guido and All Saints and, last 
but not least, that of the commune at the far right. 

From the later 13th century onwards the phenomenon of 
shared sealing spread throughout all levels of political 
activity in the German-speaking parts of the Empire. It 
became most relevant in and among the imperial cities 
(Reichsstädte), which had been granted and confirmed 
wide-ranging autonomy by the emperors and kings, such as 
in Frederick ls charter for Speyer in 1182 (Fig. 57). This 
chapter therefore examines the imperial cities’ culture of 
shared sealing in their efforts to negotiate political status 
owing to the absence of a central power, particularly in 
south-west Germany, during the later Middle Ages.® 


Seal imagery in its regional context: the second city 
seal of Speyer 
The idea that an urban commune would seal a document 
along with the king as well as other political players became 
rather common in late medieval Germany. The second seal 
of the commune of Speyer is an impressive case in point 
(Fig. 60)” Measuring 97mm in diameter and framed by the 
circumscription + SIGILLVM CIVIVM SPIRENSIVM, 
its pictorial field shows the elaborate architecture of a church 
seen from the north, so that the apse of the chancel appears 
to the left, while the façade with its gigantic and slightly 
opened double doors is on the right. The wall of the aisle is 
interrupted by a large trefoil arch, under which appears the 
Virgin Mary, a half-figure with the Christ Child on her arm. 
She was the patron saint of both the cathedral and the city of 
Speyer.® 

With the raised index finger of his left hand the Child 
draws the viewer’s attention towards the surrounding 
architecture. This closely resembles the characteristic early 
12th-century design of Speyer Cathedral. Thus we see the 


Figure 58 Arbitration by King 
Rudolph | of Habsburg, 21 
October 1284. StaA Speyer, 1 U 
13. Courtesy StaA Speyer 


Figure 59 Great seal of Rudolph | of Habsburg, impression 21 
October 1284, diameter 86mm. StaA Speyer, 1 U 13. Courtesy StaA 
Speyer 


two transepts, each crowned with a dome and flanked by two 
slim turrets, as they still appear today despite destruction and 
reconstruction (Fig. 61). Even in the Middle Ages the 
architecture of the cathedral had landmark qualities, as it 
served as the imperial mausoleum for the Salian dynasty as 
well as for several later emperors and kings, Rudolph I 
among them.’ The motif chosen for the seal declared 
metropolis Germaniae far beyond its city walls. Thus the image 
was based on the cathedral’s actual appearance, encouraging 
scholars such as Toni Diederich to categorise the seal as a 
Stadtportratstegeltypus, a portrait-like type of seal image. 
The seal first appeared attached to a charter of 1231 and it 
continued to be in use until at least 1713." From this very long 
period — more than 480 years — at least 200 impressions are 
known, many of them attached to multi-sealed charters. 
One of these is the treaty of alliance of 10 May 1344 between 
the five communes of Mainz, Strasbourg, Worms, Speyer 
and Oppenheim, to which the Speyer seal— though now 
very fragmented — is attached by a parchment tag in the 


10 


fourth position along the bottom fold (Fig. 62). This treaty 
agrees peace between the five cities along the Upper Rhine 
(Oberrhein) and promises mutual help in case of an attack." At 
the very end of their contract the five communes confirmed 
that each was acting on behalf of its council and burgesses by 
referring to the seals attached: 


And as true confirmation of all the aforementioned matters we, 
the aforenamed councils and burgesses of the above-mentioned 
cites of Mainz, Strasbourg, Worms, Speyer and Oppenheim, 
have attached to this letter our cities’ seals." 


However, this treaty was not written just in this single 
document but in five copies, one held by each party, of which 
three still survive." As the agreement was to last for two 
years future treaties would be needed to maintain peace. It 
was in fact in 1254 — the year when the last Hohenstaufen, 
Conradin, was driven from the throne — that the first 
alliance treaty of this kind was agreed under the leadership 


Figure 60 Second city seal of Speyer, impression 23 August 1293, 
diameter 97mm. StaA Speyer, 1 U 548. Courtesy StaA Speyer 


of Cologne. This was followed by a series of hundreds of 
treaties of alliance among cities (Städtebündnisse) and public 
peace agreements (Landfrieden), known only from south-west 
Germany, which survive in at least 800 sealed copies. The 
need for each party to authenticate each copy of every treaty 
meant that sealing became a large-scale operation. 

But how could the four other communes of the 1344 
treaty assert their status through their seals in the multi- 
polar political world of late medieval south-west Germany? 
Even if the seals of the Speyer copy of this treaty are partly 
fragmented, sigillographers immediately tend to look at the 
seals’ iconography to answer this question. However, these 
answers are not simply limited to their images, but include 
—as we shall see — their size, the colour of their wax and, last 
but not least, their position on the parchment. All these 
aspects, taken together, serve to define their status visually. 


Figure 61 Speyer Cathedral, view from south-east (after Schiitz 
1990, fig. 112) 
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Shared iconography: Strasbourg and Worms 

To the immediate left ofthe Speyer seal at the bottom fold 
ofthe 1344 treaty are obvious iconographic twins, 
impressions of the first known city seals of Strasbourg (Fig. 
63)'° and Worms (Fig. 64). These were the two nearest 
episcopal and imperial cities to Speyer — Strasbourg about 
100km to the south, Worms about 30km to the north. At 
different points during the first half of the 13th century the 
burgesses of Strasbourg and of Worms adopted an almost 
identical iconographic formula for their seals of about the 
same size," 
Their shared iconography seems to present — at a first 
glance — the same ingredients as the Speyer seal: that is, the 
motif of the patron saint of both cathedral and city, framed 
by a mainly sacral architecture. However, in these other 


Figure 63 First city seal of Strasbourg, impression 3 April 1322, 
diameter 96mm. StaA Speyer, 1 U 587. Courtesy StaA Speyer 
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which were still in use by the early 16th century. 
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Figure 62 Alliance treaty of the 
communes in the Upper and Middle 
Rhine region, 10 May 1344. StaA 
Speyer, 1 U 613. Courtesy StaA Speyer 


two seals the components are designed and arranged rather 
differently. 

On Strasbourg’s seal image the Virgin Mary as the 
cathedral’s and city’s patron saint is seated on a throne like a 
sovereign, full face, holding a short sceptre in her right hand 
while keeping the Christ Child, who blesses the viewer, on 
her left knee. In the case of Worms the local patron, St Peter, 
appears with the keys and the book as his insignia. On both 
seals the patron is framed by grooved columns supporting a 
trefoil arch, upon which rests an elaborate setting of a 
central dome accompanied by slim, obviously round, towers. 
While this setting is clearly ecclesiastical, the double-levelled 
castellated tower on each side provides a contrasting fortified 
appearance. The Strasbourg seal differs only in having 
slimmer columns and a higher rising trefoil arch. 


Figure 64 First city seal of Worms, impression 14 September 1297, 
diameter 94mm. StaA Speyer, 1 U 19. Courtesy StaA Speyer 


Given the cities’ quest for individual identity and status 


one wonders why Strasbourg and Worms chose almost 
identical designs for their seals. Scholars have so far 
answered this question by seeing one commune as 
originating the design, the other as copying it. Although the 
earliest known impression of the Strasbourg seal is on a 
charter of 1201, while the first surviving specimen of the 
Worms seal is only from 1249," it is generally agreed that the 
latter is the model.” This stems from the fact that the image 
on the Worms seal seems to show the design of either the 
western or eastern choir of Worms Cathedral, each of which 
are crowned by an elaborate dome and squeezed in between 
two slim round towers (Fig. 65).” The image on the 
Strasbourg seal, however, hardly related at all to the city’s 
cathedral as it was at that time. The Münster had only a 
more modest eastern choir and though it was equally 
crowned by a dome, it lacked the high-rising flanking towers 
known from Worms.” It is reasonable to accept the 
description of the Worms seal as a Staditporträtsiegel, while 
seeing the Strasbourg as a mixed type of an urban 
abbreviation and a hagiographical seal (Stadtabbreviatur- und 
Heiligensiegeltypus). The problem is, in fact, that the first 
known impression of the Strasbourg seal pre-dates the oldest 
from Worms by nearly five decades. A possible solution lies 
in demonstrating that a first sealing clause in a Worms 
charter dates back to 1198, while in Strasbourg the oldest 
surviving impression and the earliest mention of a seal 
coincide in the charter of 1201.*3 Indeed, the making of the 
Worms seal has even been dated back to the time of 
Emperor Frederick I’s grant of liberty to the burgesses in 
1184.74 

This is, however, a very weak argument indeed as the seal 
attached to the Worms charter from 1198 might have been a 
quite different one and, furthermore, it totally ignores the 


Cathedral, western choir. 
Courtesy Aquilante De 
Filippo, Walldorf 


Figure 66 (right) Worms 
Cathedral, northern porch, 
reconstructed panel with its 
inscription from the Emperor 
Frederick I’s diploma of 3 
January 1184. Courtesy 
Wilfried Keil, Heidelberg 


fact that at the end of the 12th century Strasbourg had just 
become the main artistic centre on the Upper Rhine 
through the cathedral’s extensive rebuilding campaign.” It 
is far more likely that a goldsmith capable of engraving 
matrices of the quality of these seals was to be found in 
Strasbourg rather than in Worms. There is also a strong 
stylistic argument for Strasbourg’s seal pre-dating the one 
from Worms. The way the Virgin Mary presents the sceptre 
in her right hand, holding it as far as possible from the body, 
was the usual convention of holding insignia in all seals of 
German emperors and kings until Frederick II’s reign 
(1212-50) (e.g. Fig. 57). In the Worms seal, however, St Peter 
is shown holding both the keys and the codex close to his 
body, following the new mode of displaying insignia in 
German great seals from the reign of William of Holland 
(1248-56) onwards (c.g. Fig. 59).”° 

However, the most striking argument for the derivation of 
the Worms seal from the one for Strasbourg is based on quite 
different evidence, the seals’ inscriptions. The Strasbourg 
seal (Fig. 63) has both a conventional legend naming the 
burgesses as its corporate holder (+ SIGILLVM : 
BVRGENSIVM. A[rgen|TINENSIS . CIVITATIS) and 
also a tiny inscription on the trefoil arch, asking the Virgin 
Mary to intercede with her Son on behalf of the city.” The 
Worms seal also bears inscriptions in both places, but in the 
much more sophisticated form of a verse distich.”* In this 
classical combination the legend’s hexameter expresses the 
hope for St Peter’s patronage (+ TE SIT TVTA BONO 
WORMACIA PETRE PATRONO), while the pentameter 
along the trefoil arch responds with the saint’s promise to act 
accordingly (SEMPER ERIS CLIPEO GENS MEA 
TUTA MEO). This distich was part of a monumental 
inscription over the cathedral’s north portal, which mainly 
documented Emperor Frederick Ps privilege of liberty to the 
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burgesses on 3 January 1184.°° This inscription was 


destroyed long ago, but a modern reconstruction based on 
reliable descriptions gives an impression of its outstanding 
appearance (Fig. 66).5° This document, of great importance 
to the burgesses of Worms, was issued by the emperor while 
he was staying in Strasbourg and this could well explain the 
adoption of the iconographic model from Strasbourg, not as 
an act of submission but rather as a tribute to the place of 
origin of this basic privilege. The close similarities of 
architectural appearance between the model and Worms 
cathedral may also lie behind this choice. 


Distinct iconographies: Mainz and Oppenheim 

The sequence of seals on the 1344 treaty is completed by two 
on the margins of the bottom fold, those from Mainz on the 
far left and from Oppenheim on the right (Fig. 62). On this 
charter we have no more than pitiful fragments, but better- 
preserved impressions of them show that they are both quite 
unlike the seals of Strasbourg, Worms and Speyer. The 
Mainz and Oppenheim seals are both clearly smaller — 
about 85mm across — and are also linked by their individual 
designs, very different from those so far discussed, which 
represent the city through its enthroned patron saint seated 
within a lavishly decorated architectural frame. Although 
their compositions are rather individual in regard to the 
social milieu of the civic holders, they have received much 
less attention in research so far. 

The seal (Fig. 67) used on the 1344 treaty by the 
burgesses of Mainz, the region’s metropolitan town from the 
time of late antiquity,” is neither their earliest seal, often 
regarded as dating from the emergence of European city 
seals and thus a model for many others in the Rhineland, 
nor their second seal, a 13th-century copy of the first.” It is 
instead their third, which had first appeared on a charter of 
1308.33 As it is smaller than its two predecessors and its 
metric legend states the term secretum, scholars have tended 
to see it as a hierarchically lesser privy seal (sigillum ad 
secrelum) 3* However, it is always this third seal that appears 
throughout the 14th century on a vast number of alliance 
treaties of the communes along the Upper and Middle 
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Figure 67 (left) Third city seal of 
Mainz, impression 3 April 1322, 
diameter 85mm. StaA Speyer, 1 
U 587. Courtesy StaA Speyer 


Figure 68 (right) Second city 
seal of Oppenheim, impression 
4 April 1327, diameter 85mm. 
StaA Speyer, 1 U 587. Courtesy 
StaA Speyer 


Rhine region, and as the other cities always used their 
great seal for this purpose we can hardly doubt that it was 
seen as the sigillum magnum of Mainz. 

This seal shows the city’s patron saint, St Martin, ina 
scene from his vita. While asleep on a couch he had a vision 
of Christ, revealed as the recipient of the divided cloak, 
which is placed over an arch in the upper register of the 
image. On the surface of this arch is an inscription taken 
from the textual hagiographic tradition, in which Christ 
addresses Martin as a catechumen (MARTINUS ADHUC 
CATECUMENUS)3 While the iconography of this vision 
was fairly common in manuscript illumination?” it is without 
parallel among the seals from along the Rhine. Ifa narrative 
motif from Martin’s life was used for a seal image, it showed 
him cutting his cloak in halfin order to clothe a beggar. As 
far as I know the vision was not the subject of seal 
iconography even in France as the centre of the saint’s cult, 
but only as far distant as the south-east of England.3* Not 
only does the iconography clearly relate to English models 
from the second half of the 13th century but there are also 
similarities in composition, such as dividing the pictorial 
field into two registers, and similarities of style, as in the 
drapery or the angels’ wings.3? The subject of artistic 
exchange between the Middle Rhine region and England is 
still under-researched, but such links could have been made 
through Richard of Cornwall’s succession to the German 
throne.* Even if there is as yet no hard evidence on such 
connections, the iconography of the Mainz seal makes the 
point that the commune did what it could to be different 
from its urban neighbours, probably claiming primacy by 
virtue of the old tradition of the metropolitan see. 

Oppenheim, on the far right side of the bottom fold of the 
1344 charter (Fig. 68), was certainly the party that looked 
back on the shortest history and therefore lacked everything 
that Mainz could claim. This rather small town, just outside 
Mainz, was founded only in the early 11th century by 
Emperor Henry II next to his castle and though it never 
achieved the dignity of a bishop’s see, it was privileged as a 
free imperial town by Frederick Il in 1226." Probably 
because of their close connection with the Empire and the 
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mere fact that there was hardly any other symbol of civic 
identity, the burgesses chose a motif for their two successive 
13th-century seals which was closely connected with the 
visual culture of the court.# This choice was certainly not 
unusual among imperial towns and cities along the Rhine, 
as Rainer Kahsnitz has shown in an excellent study.# 

But it is striking how accurately the models from the 
imperial chancery were copied, particularly on the second 
city seal from 1266 (Fig. 68),** where the monarch is seated 
in majesty on a throne with lavishly designed Gothic 
arcading, without the architectural framework that we see in 
other city seal images. The seal image has thus the same 
impact as contemporary great seals in western and central 
Europe, the more so as the ruler’s status is plainly declared 
through the fleur-de-lys crown, the sword in his right hand 
and the orb in his left. Nevertheless, despite all these 
similarities, the Oppenheim city seal did not exactly copy 
the great seal of either the emperor or the German king of its 
time.* In the way the enthroned monarch holds the insignia, 
the Oppenheim seal 1s very much like the contemporary first 
great seal of Henry III of England, the older brother of the 
then reigning German king Richard of Cornwall.4° 
Richard’s effective rule in the Empire, often challenged, was 
mostly confined to the imperial towns of the Middle and 
northern parts of the Upper Rhine, not least Oppenheim. In 
reflecting the great seal of the mighty but far distant English 
king, the rather unimportant town of Oppenheim was 
making a strong statement of its status in this region of old 
and important episcopal cities. 


Arrangement beyond iconography: ordering by size 
and colour 

The five city seals attached to the 1344 treaty exemplify the 
wealth of sealing imagery in this region (Fig. 62). Setting 
aside the seal of the commune of Speyer, with its distinctive 
image of the patron saint placed in the clearly recognisable 
cathedral, the seals of the four remaining communes can be 
arranged in two pairs. The first pair, the seals of Mainz and 
Oppenheim (Figs 67-8), can be distinguished by their 


Figure 69 Alliance treaty 
of the communes in the 
Upper and Middle Rhine 
region, 3 April 1322. StaA 
Speyer, 1 U 587. Courtesy 
StaA Speyer 


designs, unlike any other city seals of the region, and by their 
remarkably small size, with diameters of about 85mm, 
significantly smaller than the seals of Strasbourg, Worms 
and Speyer. In the case of Oppenheim, the smallest and least 
important among the allied communes, this may act as 
acknowledgement of its humble status, but this cannot apply 
to Mainz, whose metropolitan status gave it primacy among 
the region’s communes.” Earlier, in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, this may have been displayed by the great size 

— more than 100mm in diameter — of its two earliest common 
seals, larger than other city seals not only of this region but 
of almost the whole of Europe. The reduced size of the third 
seal in the 14th century could be seen as one more sign of an 
English provenance: corporate seals in the Insular kingdoms 
tended to be slightly smaller than those on the Continent. 
Accordingly Mainz may have displayed its status simply by 
hinting at its international outreach. 

The second pair, the Strasbourg and Worms seals, shared 
exactly the same compositional framework, distinct only in 
the person of the patron saint (Figs 63-4). However, they 
differed in two features that defined their status: the position 
of each on the documents and the colour of the wax. These 
features appear not only in this Speyer copy of the 1344 
treaty, but in all late medieval Städtebündnisse between the 
same five cities, such as the one dating from 3 April 1322, 
held by Speyer (Fig. 69).+ The Strasbourg seal was always 
attached immediately to the left of the seal of Worms, and 
seems consistently to have been impressed in dark green 
wax, sometimes tending towards dark brown through 
chemical changes over time,# whereas the Worms seal was 
made of a pale, most likely uncoloured wax, the same 
colouring as was invariably used for the Speyer and 
Oppenheim seals in surviving charters. 

These patterns of colour and position applied not only to 
these two city seals but to all five seals on the alliance 
treaties, creating a visual system to mark status among the 
allies. In all surviving charters the seal attached to the very 
left of the bottom fold is that of Mainz, followed by that of 
Strasbourg, both appearing in a dark green (that of Mainz is 
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almost black). They are always succeeded by the three 
pale-coloured seals, in equal constant position, from Worms, 
Speyer and Oppenheim, this last being always at the 
right-hand end of the bottom fold. We have seen why Mainz 
came first, Oppenheim last, and the positions of the three 
episcopal and imperial cities, Strasbourg, Worms and 
Speyer can similarly be explained. 

While Speyer could still claim to be the honourable 
metropolis Germaniae and probably expressed this ambition by 
framing its patron saint within the unusual realistic image of 
the cathedral (Fig. 60), its real political influence had 
vanished with the extinction of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. 
The fourth position of the Speyer seal in these alliance 
treaties may simply have expressed this new reality. 
Strasbourg and Worms, on the other hand, struggled over 
their political rank: Worms served often as the meeting place 
to reach agreements among the Rhenish communes,’ while 
Strasbourg was this union’s vital link with the neighbouring 
alliance of communes in Alsace.’ Strasbourg had perhaps 
the stronger argument and this was expressed by always 
having the second position after Mainz and by using a much 
more effective dark colour than Worms. However, that the 
Strasbourg seal shared its iconography with Worms and was 
the same size as those for Worms and Speyer may have 
reminded all parties of the ambiguities in this positioning. 
This case study suggests that representing status through 
seals is a question not only of iconography but of broader 
concepts of seal imagery including colour, size and position 
in charters to which more than one seal was attached. 


Notes 

ı Ishould like to thank P.D.A. Harvey for his careful reading of my 
text and the most helpful suggestions given. 

2 MGH Diplomata Friederici I, vol. 4, no. 827, p. 34: ‘Majestas 
imperialis exigit et auctoritas, ut, sicut sua facta rata et inconvulsa 
permanere desiderat, ita suorum antecessorum gesta et privilegia 
modis omnibus confirmet et scriptorum munimine corroberet.’ 
Reference for Frederick’s seal attached to this diploma: Posse 1909, 
no. 22,1. More recently German scholars have drawn attention to 
the symbolic dimension of the lavishly designed imperial or royal 
charters and their sealing. Most essential is the study of Keller 1998. 

3 The region considered here is the northern part of the Oberrhein 
(Upper Rhine) region, i.e. the area on both sides of the River Rhine 
from Strasbourg to Mainz. At this period the whole area was 
German in language and culture as well as in political terms. Since 
then much has changed as its southern part, the Alsace region, has 
in successive stages from the 17th century onwards become a part 
of France and now comprises two départements, Bas-Rhin (Lower 
Rhine) and Haut-Rhin (Upper Rhine). The French terminology 
therefore contradicts the German. On the medieval urban 
networks in the whole of this region, see Escher and Hirschmann 
2005, vol. 1, ch. 9, and Kreutz 2005, 31-6. 

4 StaA (Stadtarchiv) Speyer, 1 U 13. Almost all communal charters 
pre-dating 1350 are edited or at least calendared in Alfred 
Hilgard’s Urkunden zur Geschichte der Stadt Speyer (Hilgard 1885); here 
no. 149, p. 109: ‘Wir Rudolf von gotes gnaden romersher kunik, ein 
schedeman gikorn [von den] prelatin unde der phafheit von Spire 
mit gunste und wille ihr bishoffes einhalp, und von der 
burgemeister, von dem rate und den burgern gimeinlich von Spire 
anderhalp’. 

5 Posse 1909, no. 40,5. 

6 Kriiger’s case study (2009) on shared sealing in settling conflicts 
between commune and clergy in late medieval Augsburg is a rare 
example in a field barely studied. Most essential on German urban 
history is the monumental handbook by Eberhard Isenmann (2014). 

7 Since there are no national collections of seals for Germany as 
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there are in the United Kingdom and France, there are no 
comprehensive seal catalogues. For the region discussed here, there 
are two reference works. One is the catalogue by Karl-Heinz 
Debus (2013) of the Gatterer-Apparat, a superb collection of 4,500 
sealed charters, mainly from south-western Germany, collected by 
the historian Johann Christoph Gatterer while he was professor at 
Göttingen University between 1759 and 1799; here no. 400. The 
other is Charles Wittmer’s catalogue (1946) of the seals in the 
municipal archives of Strasbourg, where there are still immense 
holdings that reflect the city’s importance in the south-west of the 
Empire during the later Middle Ages; here no. 332. A most 
valuable source for sealing in Germany during the Staufen era, 
relevant here, is the exhibition catalogue Die Zeit der Staufer 
(Haussherr 1977); for Speyer, see no. 140. On the medieval city seals 
at least of the northernmost communes discussed here, i.e. Mainz, 
Oppenheim and Worms, see Diederich’s important monograph 
Rheinische Städtesiegel (1984). Schôntag (2010) is a more recent study 
dealing with civic seals and heraldry in south-western Germany 
from the Middle Ages until the present day. 

In general on the strong local cult of the Virgin, see Ammerich 
201. 

For the perception ofthe cathedral and its characteristic 
architecture, see Späth 2013. 

Diederich 1984, 104-5: ‘Die schönsten und repräsentativsten 
Stadtporträts im Rheinland [...] wurden bereits eine gute 
Generation später [i.e. just after 1200] geschaffen. Es handelt sich 
um das zwischen 1212 und 1231 entstandene zweite Siegel der Stadt 
Speyer [...]. Von außergewöhnlicher Naturtreue ist das Bild des 
Speyerer Doms [...].’ 

This is preserved in the municipal archives of Speyer: StaA Speyer, 
1 U 535 (5 February 1713), which hold the impressive number of 
more than 100 specimens of this seal from 1263 onwards. 

StaA Speyer, 1 U 613 (10 May 1344). Various of these southern 
German Stddtebiindnisse are edited or calendared respectively in 
three volumes by Konrad Ruser, published between 1988 and 
2005. For the charters relevant here, see vol. 1, ch. 4 for the period 
1254-1330 and ch. 8 for the period 1330-48; here no. 356. 

Author’s translation of the sealing clause of this charter in 
time-typical Rhenish Franconian dialect: ‘Vnd zu eine warn 
vrkunde all des vorgeschribene dinges so han wir die vorgenannte 
rete und de burgere des obgenannten stedte zu Mentze, zu 
Strasburg, zu Wormze, zu Spire und zu Oppenheim desselbe unsre 
stetde Ingesigele gehenket an disen brief.’ 

Apart from the Speyer copy there are those for Worms (StaA 
Worms, 1 AI I — 0147) and Oppenheim (StaA Darmstadt, 
A14,3816). 

On these alliance treaties in general, see Isenmann 2014, 31526, as 
well as the excellent study by Kreutz (2005), who studies these 
urban networks from the perspective of Worms. 

Bedos 1980, no. 670; Haussherr 1977, no. 135; Wittmer 1946, no. 5. 
Debus 2013, no. 407. 

The Strasbourg seal measures c. 965mm; the seal of Worms is 
slightly smaller. 

StaA Worms, Abt. 1 A II — 13; Bönnen 1998, 318-20 has identified 
this impression attached to an arbitration between the commune 
and the city’s clergy of 20 January 1249 as the oldest known. 

See Diederich 1984, 356: ‘Wenn dem Wormser Siegel schon das 
höhere Alter zuzukommen scheint und demgemäß die Gestaltung 
des Straßburger Siegelbild keine Originalität im modernen Sinn 
beanspruchen kann, so ist zu prüfen, ob nicht auch dem Wormser 
als dem älteren Siegel in noch höherem Maße “Porträtähnlichkeit” 
zukommt als dem Straßburger Siegel.’ Schöntag 2010, 38-9, has 
followed his arguments as well as most recently French scholars 
such as Wirtz 2015, 42: ‘Le plus ancien sceau de la ville [i.e. 
Strasbourg] est antérieur à 1201. Il suit le modèle de celui de 
Worms, réalisé vers 1190, sur lequel Saint Pierre siège en majesté 
dans la cathédrale sous un arc trilobé, en ramplaçant simplement 
le premier chef de l'Église par la Vierge, patronne de la cathédrale 
et de la ville.’ 

Diederich 1984, 356, who — strangely enough — defines this 
resemblance by pointing out the cathedral’s eastern choir that 
terminates in a flat gabled façade: ‘Der von dem alten Burchard- 
Dom der Ottonenzeit übernommene platte Schluß des Ostchores 


mit einer Zwerggalerie und einem Dreiecksgiebel entspricht 
zusammen mit den beiden schmalen Flankentürmen der 
Darstellung des Siegels in einem solchen Maße, daß sie kaum 
zufällig sein kann.’ 

22 Most recently on the building chronology of Strasbourg Cathedral: 
Meyer 2015, here 71. It is important to note that the present exterior 
ofthe eastern choir was largely redesigned during a reconstruction 
campaign in the late 18708. 

23 For evidence, see n. 20. 

24 For example, Schöntag 2010, 38, n. 55, without giving reason: ‘Das 
Siegel wurde wohl kurz nach 1184 gestochen, wurde 1198 erstmals 
erwähnt und ist 1249 erstmals in einem Abdruck erhalten.’ 

25 See most recently the superb exhibition catalogue, Strasbourg 
1200-1230 (Braat and Passaro 2015). 

26 Haussherr 1977, no. 57; on this change, see Kahsnitz 1994, 66. 
William was accepted as the legitimate king only after the death of 
Conrad, the last Hohenstaufen king, in 1254. 

27 VIRGO ROGA PROLEM OV [od] PLEBEM SERVET ET 
VRBEM. 

28 This metric scheme was identified by Diederich (1984, 355), who 
has recently set metric seal inscriptions before 1500 in a European 
context. See Diederich 2012, ch. 8; for Worms, see 15961. 

29 MGH Diplomata Friederici I, vol. 4, no. 853. This charter had the 
same layout and supposedly the same imperial seal as that of 
Frederick ls confirmation for the burgesses of Speyer (Fig. 57). 

30 This account is given by the city’s 16th-century chronicler Frederik 
Zorn. See Deutsche Inschriften, vol. 29, no. 26: ‘Anno 1184 hatt 
Keyser Friedrich der Erst der Stadt Wormbs unter andern dif 
privilegium geben, welches in ertz uber der thür des thumstiffts 
gegen des Bischoffs Hofflateinisch gegossen.’ 

31 Escher and Hirschmann 2005, vol. 2, 382-7. 

32 For reference and comprehensive discussion on these two early city 
seals, see Diederich 1984, 287-094. There is an excellent study of all 
of Mainz’s medieval city seals by Diepenbach (1941). Though 
published during the Third Reich, this publication is free from 
ideology, and is notable for its progressive approach in setting seals 
in the context of their history of reproduction as well as of the 
contemporary visual culture. 

33 Debus 2013, no. 374. 

34 + XPIMAGUNTINI POPULI SECRETA TUERE. HIC TE 
MARTINI TECTU QUI VESTE FATERE. While Diederich 
1984, 112, has interpreted the seal as a secretum on the basis of this 
legend, he has been more cautious about a legal determination of 
this seal in his study of metric seal legends; see Diederich 2012, 163. 

35 Diepenbach 1941, 74-5, has already stressed that this seal was the 
only one used by the commune from 1308 until 1400. He further 
pointed to the fact of a broader meaning of the term secreta as the 
city’s privileges in general. In order to avoid a classification as a 
seal ad secretum, he calls this object the ‘erstes gotisches Stadtsiegel’ 
in contrast to its two predecessors, the ‘romanische Stadtsiegel’. 

36 Sulpicius Severus, Vita sancti Martini 4.3 (ed. Huber-Rebenich, 16): 
‘Martinus adhuc catechumenus hac me veste contexit’. 

37 Ganz 2008, 156-9. 

38 Here it appears on one side of the coin-like common seal of St 
Martin’s Priory at Dover, which first appeared in 1239. On the 
opposite side is the motif of the division of the coat. Ellis 1986, 
M047; Birch 1887-1910, I, no. 2611-18. 

39 Striking similarities can be found for the seal ofthe cathedral 
chapter of Carlisle, used from 1248 onwards throughout the 14th 
century: Birch 1887-1910, I, no. 2412-16. 

40 Lam grateful for related suggestions by Ute Engel (2008), who has 
done the most outstanding research on England’s artistic links to 
Continental Europe. 

41 Escher and Hirschmann 2005, vol. 2, 481-3. 

42 The earliest city seal, first evident in 1229, bears the extraordinary 
full-face image ofa crowned head: Haussherr 1977, no. 37. 

43 Kahsnitz 1994; for Oppenheim, see 56-9. 

44 Wittmer 1946, no. 305; Diederich 1984, 353-7. 

45 Kahsnitz 1994, 58, points to this fact and brings the Oppenheim 
seal in connection with the seal ofthe imperial justice, which was 
initiated under Emperor Frederick IL. However, in the image of 
this new category ofimperial seals the monarch holds only one 
symbol, the sword of justice in his right hand. 


46 Birch 1887-1910, I, no. 19-30. Until this object all English great 
seals throughout the ı2th and 13th centuries had presented the king 
holding a sword in his right and an orb in his left hand, like the 
monarch on the Oppenheim city seal. 

47 Kreutz 2005, 34-5. 

48 StaA Speyer, ı U 587; Hilgard 1885, no. 342; Ruser 1988, no. 304. 

49 I would like to thank Elke Cwiertnia for her most helpful expertise 
on this subject matter. As no scientific analysis on the wax 
composition ofthe Strasbourg seal is known, visual examination 
leads to the assumption that coppery pigments were used to colour 
the material. The addition ofresin might have caused an oxidation 
that led to the modified brown colouring. 

50 Kreutz 2005, 64-74. 

51 Kreutz 2005, 122-3. 
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Chapter 9 
The Use of Seals in 
Anglo-Saxon England 


Simon Keynes 


Abstract 

Four surviving seal matrices (two in bronze, two ivory, one 
with a secondary matrix on its other side), dating from the 
late roth and first half of the 11th centuries, demonstrate that 
the use of seals was well established in England before the 
Norman Conquest. The matrices were made for men and 
women of rank, and have various features in common. 
Allusions to the use of documents and seals in literary 
sources show that kings also had seals, and suggest, in 
combination with the matrices, that a documentary culture 
of some complexity had emerged. It may be that seal- 
matrices, or the seal impressions made from them, were 
carried as tokens of credence by the bearers of unsealed 
documents; it is also possible that in some cases seals were 
attached or applied to the documents themselves. The 
vernacular writs of King Edward the Confessor (1042-66), 
authenticated by attached impressions of a larger, double- 
sided seal, were a product of the same documentary culture, 
and represented a significant aspect of the Anglo-Saxon 
legacy to Anglo-Norman England (see also the chapter by 
Ailes in this volume). 


The late roth-century seal of Edith, bearing the inscription: 
‘+ Seal of Edith royal sister’, has been known to scholarship 
since its first publication in 1815 (Fig. 70). The Edith in 
question can be identified as the daughter of King Edgar by 
(St) Wulfthryth, and thus a half-sister of King Edward the 
Martyr (r. 975-8) and of King Æthelred the Unready 

(r. 978-1016). Like her mother, Edith was associated with 
Wilton Abbey, in Wiltshire, founded in the late gth century; 
she died, aged 23, in the early 980s. The matrix used for her 
seal does not survive. It was made probably in the later 970s, 
and since it shows her in the dress of one who had entered 
the religious life, we may assume that it was used by her, at 
Wilton, for as long as she continued to conduct her worldly 
affairs. Many years later, probably in the 1060s, St Edith’s 
namesake Queen Edith, daughter of Earl Godwine, sister of 
Earl Harold and wife of King Edward the Confessor, 
dedicated herself to the further development of Wilton 
Abbey, where she had been brought up. It was presumably 
out of respect for these associations that the seal matrix of 
the earlier Edith came to be used at Wilton, after the 
Norman Conquest, as a conventual seal. Impressions made 
from the original matrix are found appended to charters 
issued in the names of Matilda de la Mare, abbess of Wilton 
(1252-71) (Fig. 71), Cecily Willoughby, abbess of Wilton 
(1485-1528) and Cecily Bodenham, abbess of Wilton 
(1534-9). The matrix was used finally, and no doubt 
symbolically, on 25 March 1539, for sealing the abbey’s deed 
of surrender to the agents of King Henry VIII. 

One cannot look at the later medieval charters of 
successive abbesses of Wilton, sealed ‘open’ using an 
Anglo-Saxon seal matrix, without wondering whether this 
might have implications for our understanding of the use of 
seal matrices, and seal impressions, in the roth and 11th 
centuries. The surviving corpus of Anglo-Saxon seal 
matrices has recently increased from three to four, and this 
provides a pretext, as ifany were needed, for reviewing 
them in relation to each other and in relation to other 
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Figure 70 a) (left) Seal of Edith, ‘royal sister’ (Archaeologia 18 (1815), 
40; b) (right) Detail of seal of Edith on a charter of Matilda, abbess 
of Wilton, width 44mm. British Library, Harley Charter 45 


evidence bearing on the use of seals in Anglo-Saxon 
England. 


The surviving seal matrices 

The 7th-century gold signet ring in the name of Balthild, 
now in the Norwich Castle Museum, and the mid gth- 
century bronze seal matrix in the name of Æthelwald, 
bishop of Dunwich, in the British Museum, remind us that 
such objects are attested from the earlier part of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Our concern here, however, is with the group 
of four matrices which date from the same (later Anglo- 
Saxon) period as Edith’s, and which seem, as a group, to 
represent practices by then well established in England. The 
matrix for the seal of Ælfric [I] came to light in 1832, at 
Wecke, in Hampshire (Fig. 72). The matrix for the seal of 
Godwine minister (‘the thegn’) was discovered in 1874 at 
Wallingford, in Berkshire; the other side of the matrix had 
been engraved for secondary use, in the name of Godgyth, 
styled monacha Deo data (‘nun given to God’) (Fig. 73). Both of 
these matrices (Ælfric [I] and Godwine/Godgyth) are held 
in the British Museum. The matrix for the seal of Wulfric 
came to light in the 1920s and reappeared, at auction, in 
1977; it was acquired by the British Rail Pension Fund, and 
after appearing again at auction in 1996 is now in the 
Schøyen Collection (Fig. 74). The matrix for the seal of 
Ælfric [II] was discovered by a metal detectorist in 2010, in 
Hampshire, and was acquired subsequently for the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (Fig. 75).? If four such 
objects have chanced to survive from this distant period, 
there must once have been many more. 

King Æthelred’s half-sister Edith has thus been joined, 
among those who carried out business of a nature which 
required the use ofa personal seal, by four laymen, three of 
whom (Ælfric I, Godwine and Wulfric) are depicted 
brandishing a sword. Godwine is designated minister (the 
standard Latin equivalent of ‘thegn’); the others (Ælfric I, 
Wulfric and Ælfric IT) are not accorded a title or style. 
Godwine’s matrix was adapted for use by Godgyth, who, 
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Figure 71 Charter of Matilda, abbess of Wilton, with seal of Edith. 
British Library, Harley Charter 45 


like Edith, was a woman in the religious life. The matrices 
are linked in various ways by shared features. Two are in 
ivory, with figurative decoration on the tab (Godwine and 
Wulfric); and two are in bronze, with stylised acanthus 
ornamentation on the back, in one case (Ælfric I), and on the 
back and the tab in the other (Ælfric ID). All four bear 
inscriptions in essentially the same form: + SIGILLVM 
ÆLFRICI AV [I]; + SIGILLVM ÆLFRICVS [II]; + 
SIGILLVM WVLFRIGCI; and + SIGILLVM GODWINI 
MINISTRI with + SIGILLVM GODGYDE MONACHE 
DEO DATE. The (lost) matrix used for the seal of Edith, 
perhaps in ivory, would have fitted well within this group. 
The representation of a woman in religious life is 
comparable with the representation of Godgyth; the 
acanthus ornamentation on the tab is comparable with the 
acanthus on the seals of Ælfric I and Ælfric II; and the form 
of inscription is a variation on the same theme (+ 
SIGILL[ VM] EADGYDE REGAL[IS] ADELPHE). 
Given the close links between the matrices themselves, and 
in the light of numismatic and iconographic parallels, it is 
likely that they were made and used across a period which 
extended from c. 975 onwards. Ifmen and women of 
standing among the English needed a seal matrix in the 
performance of their duties, one might suppose further that 
the matrices were made by craftsmen who specialised in 
such business, perhaps on licence from a higher authority. 
The appearance of a fourth seal matrix in 2010 prompts 
the reflection that it is only a matter of time before others 
come to light. There is an analogy here with the Alfred Jewel 
and the Minster Lovell Jewel, which for so many years 
seemed to be such special items (as indeed they still are), but 
which in recent years have been joined by several other 


Figure 72 Seal matrix of Ælfric [I]: face (left) and back (right), width 
45mm. British Museum, 1832,0512.2 


‘unidentified socketed objects’, reopening discussion of the 
purpose or purposes for which they were intended. Whether 
the appearance ofa fifth seal matrix will be owed to 
archaeologists, detectorists or to circumstances of any other 
kind, one can but hope that it will be in a context which 
throws more light on their making and use. 

There is in the meantime evidence of a more tenuous 
kind for what might have been the personal seal of a readily 
identifiable layman in the mid 11th century. A record which 
originated at Waltham Abbey, Essex, in the late 12th 
century, lists relics that were kept there ‘under the seal [sub 
sigillo] of Leofwine ducis minist’. The word minisi is 
nonsensical. It is conceivable, however, given the inscription 
on the seal of Godwine ‘the thegn’ (and in the absence of any 
better explanation), that the record was compiled by 
someone who had seen a contracted or damaged form of the 
inscription + SIGILLVM LEOFWINIMINIS[TRIL ona 
seal associated with relics which he knew had come to 
Waltham from Earl Harold’s brother, Earl Leofwine, 
presumably at a time (in the 1050s) when Leofwine was still a 
thegn.* 


The use of seals in the 10th and early 11th centuries 
Seal impressions produced using matrices ofthe kinds 
represented by the surviving examples would have had 
various applications at the higher levels ofthe secular and 
ecclesiastical orders. In a glossary ofthe period, the word 
sigillum, as in sigillum uel bulla, was glossed insegel (seal).5 
Deeper understanding flows from occurrences ofthe word 
insegel in vernacular texts and of the word sigillum in Latin 
texts.° We learn from the Fonthill Letter that a certain 
Helmstan, who had been declared an outlaw, had visited the 
grave of King Alfred at Winchester, and was given a ‘seal’ 
(insigle), apparently as evidence of his visit, which he took to 
the writer at Chippenham, who gave it to the king — who 
removed Helmstan’s outlawry.’ Ifnot a matrix, this was 
perhaps a loose seal impression, issued at the New Minster to 
those who visited Alfred’s grave as a form of penance, 
though it may have been associated with a written document 
regarded as secondary to the evidence of the seal itself. A 
more common use for a seal, in association with a lock, 
would have been to affirm ownership of a box or chest 
containing precious items belonging to a particular person, 
or to control access to a building or room. The word insegel 
was used in this sense as a translation for sigillum in the 
Alfredian version of the Dialogues of Pope Gregory the Great. 
In the same vein, the author of a homily composed in the 


Figure 73 Seal matrix of Godwine: face (left) and back (right; 
secondary use of the matrix for Godgyth), width 44mm. British 
Museum, 1881,0404.1 


roth century said of a wealthy man who kept the produce of 
his land for himself, rather than share it with the needy, that 
he ‘beclosed it with seals’ (mid insigelum).® 

Further usages of sigillum and insegel are best approached 
in the wider context of the documentary culture of the day. 
There can be no doubt that use of the written word for 
mundane and practical purposes began early and became 
widespread, in Latin as well as in the vernacular.? When he 
wished to share his concerns with Archbishop Brihtwold, in 
the opening years of the 8th century, Wealdhere, bishop of 
London, chose to do so by letter, ‘so that it may not be 
divulged and known to many’. The correspondences 
maintained by Bede, Boniface and Alcuin in the 8th 
century, and by or on behalf of King Æthelwulf, King 
Alfred and others in the 9th century, represent aspects of the 
forms of communication which continued to develop 
thereafter, and which proliferated in the roth century as 
conditions changed and needs increased." The Alfredian 
reforms and political developments of the late gth and early 
roth centuries were far reaching, and soon began to affect 
further the ways in which business was conducted. The 
implication of an oft-cited passage in the Old English version 
of St Augustine’s Soliloquies is that a man of high standing 
might have occasion to send a ‘message in writing’ 
(erendgewrit) to one of his men, accompanied by an 
impression of his seal (and his insegel), in the expectation that 
the man would understand in this way that the message 
came to him from his lord.” The letter addressed, in the 
vernacular, by a prominent layman to King Edward the 
Elder, concerning the history of an estate at Fonthill in 
Wiltshire, survives in what is patently its original form, 
exemplifying practices which obtained c. 920. It bears no 
evidence of an address, or indeed of sealing, and one can but 
ask whether it might have been delivered to the king by its 
bearer, with an impression of the sender’s seal. As a 
‘unified’ kingdom of the English began to emerge, in the 
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Figure 74 Seal matrix of Wulfric: face (left) and back (right), width 
40mm. The Schøyen Collection, London and Oslo, MS 2223/14 


later 920s, knowledge of all that took place at royal 
assemblies had to be disseminated more widely, and those 
attending the shire courts and other local assemblies needed 
to be able to communicate back to those at the centre as well 
as further on down the line. As products of a working legal 
system, the ‘law codes’ generated during the reigns of kings 
from Edward the Elder to Æthelred the Unready suggest 
much, in the variety of their form, about the processes 
involved in their production, multiplication, publication and 
preservation." Letters directed by a named author to a 
named recipient are well attested in the later 1oth century. A 
collection in Latin was put together at Canterbury, probably 
in the early ggos, and is of primary importance for 
manifestations of ‘connectivity’ in high circles within 
England and across the channel to the Continent.’ It is 
complemented, for the vernacular, by three letters bearing 
on contentious matters of particular concern: a letter from 
Archbishop Dunstan to King Æthelred, on the see of 
Cornwall; a letter from Queen Ælfthryth to Archbishop 
Ælfric, on the history of an estate at Ruishton in Somerset; 
and a letter from Bishop Æthelric to Ealdorman Æthelmær, 
on the treatment of the see of Sherborne.® 

While there is evidence of this kind for various forms of 
communication in writing, little is known of the ways in 
which letters were conveyed from writer to recipient, and it 
remains uncertain, therefore, to what extent practices 
developed which might be dignified as a working ‘system’. 
One thinks, of course, of Charlemagne’s missi dominici.” The 
evidence from Anglo-Saxon England falls short of this, yet 
there is reason to suppose nonetheless that those at the 
‘centre’ of royal government and those who were responsible 
for ‘local’ assemblies communicated with each other 
through a network of qualified, trusted and perhaps 
accredited agents. We catch what seems to be an almost 
miraculous glimpse of such agents in the late 980s and into 
the early ggos. Three diplomas issued in 988, preserved in 
different archives, combine to suggest that King Æthelred 
made provision in that year for the appointment of special 
agents with bases in appropriate county towns." One was a 
grant to a certain Æthelnoth of a property (curtis) in Wilton, 
Wiltshire. The second was a grant to Æthelsige, bishop of 
Sherborne, and to Æthelmær, king’s thegn (miles), of a 
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Figure 75 Seal matrix of Ælfric [II]: face (left) and back (right), width 


34mm. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, CM.88-2013. © The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


property (curtis) in Winchester, Hampshire. The third was a 
grant to a certain Leofstan ofa substantial estate near 
Chichester, Sussex, with a holding (haga) in the town. As it 
happens, a list of those named as present at a royal assembly 
at London, c. 989, ends with ‘Leofstan of Sussex’, quite 
possibly the man named the year before in connection with 
Chichester; it also includes the same Æthelmær and one 
Æthelnoth, son of Wigstan (possibly of Wilton). This 
evidence can then be set beside the letter in which Pope John 
XV announced the peace which had been established 
between King Æthelred and Richard I of Normandy (991). 
The negotiators for the English are named as Æthelsige, 
bishop of Sherborne, Leofstan, son of Ælfwold, and 
Æthelnoth, son of Wigstan. The pope’s letter ends with the 
statement that neither party is to receive a representative of 
the other party ‘without their seal’ (sine sigillo eorum). 
Relations between the English and the Normans may have 
been compromised in the recent past by people passing 
themselves off as special representatives of the duke or the 
king; it is not entirely clear whether each was expected to 
carry an impression of the king’s seal (or the duke’s), or 
whether each had a seal of his own. The fact that 
beneficiaries of the diplomas issued by King Æthelred in 988 
seem to recur among those attending an assembly at London 
c. 989, and then match so closely those named in the pope’s 
letter of 991, is a remarkable coincidence — in fact, so 
remarkable that one should like to think it meaningful. It is 
as if we see here the appointment of three men, doubtless 
among several others, who were assigned places of their own 
in particular county towns, who are known to have been 
entrusted with negotiations on behalf of the king at the 
highest level and who were among those expected to carry 
seals when engaged in the king’s business.” 

It is against this background (albeit blurred) that we may 
now approach the two explicit references to the seal of King 
Æthelred himself, which in combination with a passage 
from one of the homilies of Ælfric (formerly of Cerne Abbey 
in Dorset, but from 1005 of Eynsham Abbey in Oxfordshire) 
provide compelling evidence of the ways in which the king at 
the centre was able to communicate with the officials of the 
shire courts or with any of the widespread body of his 
thegns. In the early ggos the king had occasion to send his 


seal (his insegel), by Abbot Ælfhere (of Bath), to a shire 
meeting at Cuckhamsley, Berkshire, in order to instruct the 
assembled company to settle a particular dispute. The seal 
impression was evidently that of the king, but it is not clear 
whether the message was delivered orally by the abbot 
himself, or whether it would have been read out from a 
written document.” Some years later, on the occasion of a 
shire meeting in Kent, the king sent a writ and his seal (gewrit 
and his insegel) to Archbishop Ælfric (995-1005), again to 
order that a dispute be settled. In this instance the bearer is 
not named, but one imagines that the text of the writ, 
guaranteed by its association with an impression of the 
king’s seal, was formally read out at the start of 
proceedings.” Both records report what was essentially the 
same procedure, in slightly different ways; and they are 
complemented by a third text, which illustrates the principle 
at stake. In a homily De populo Israhel, written c. 1000, Ælfric 
writes of those who refuse to listen to God’s instruction, so 
that they might plead ignorance and hope to evade 
punishment for their wrongdoing. He counters them with 
what was evidently intended to be an irresistible analogy 
drawn from the secular world.” If the king sends his writ to 
any one of his thegns, and the thegn despises it so greatly 
that he will not hear it, nor look at (any of) it, then the king 
will not be very gracious to him on learning how he has been 
scorned. In effect, Ælfric was describing the same procedure 
in another way, making a point of his own about the absent 
authority. The king’s mandate had been brought to its 
intended recipient by the king’s agent, and read out or shown 
to him (or to the assembled company); so woe betide anyone 
who dared to scorn what he had been instructed to do as ifin 
person by the king himself. There is no explicit reference 
here to an associated seal impression, though it is hard to 
believe that the imagined situation was any different from 
the particular cases. One can only guess what King 
Æthelred’s seal might have looked like. It may be that it lies 
behind the design of one of the king’s earliest coin-types; or 
that it depicted the king crowned, with sceptre and sword; or 
that it was modelled on a recent or contemporary seal from 
imperial Germany.” It is likely to have been single-sided, but 
quite possibly it produced seal impressions slightly larger 
than those produced with one or other of the group of seal 
matrices discussed above. It might have been modified from 
time to time, as the matrices wore out. 

Moving onwards into the first half of the 11th century, our 
knowledge of the documentary culture acquires additional 
dimensions. In a Latin school text which originated 
probably at Winchester, we read of a pilgrim who asked his 
lord to provide him with ‘a seal [sigillum] engraved with his 
[the lord’s] name, and a document [scriptum]’ to help ensure 
safe passage on his way to Rome.” Following the death of 
King Swein, in 1014, King Æthelred (then in exile in 
Normandy) sent over his son Edward to England, with his 
messengers (mid his erendracum), as if Edward himself was the 
most powerful guarantee imaginable of his father’s good 
word and intentions — in effect, a human seal. Again, 
surviving texts illustrate different aspects of publication and 
preservation. We learn from the will of Æthelstan (Edward’s 
older half-brother) that the atheling had received permission 
to make his will (communicated by a certain Ælfgar), on the 


day of his death (25 June 1014). The ‘originals’ were the two 
or three parts ofa chirograph, of which the top part 
survives, with another part in a different archive (known 
only from a cartulary copy); further copies would have been 
needed for wider circulation, of which one survives (with a 
step from a wrapping-tie).”” A letter from Archbishop 
Wulfstan informing the king and queen (Cnut and Ælfgifu) 
that he had consecrated Æthelnoth as archbishop of 
Canterbury (in 1020), and urging that he be entitled to his 
rights, was apparently passed to and retained by the new 
archbishop, who had the text copied into a gospel book.” 
King Cnut’s letter to the English people (which originated in 
the winter of 1019-20), and his ‘letter’ (epistola) of 1027, are 
themselves most likely to have been brought to England, and 
then circulated more widely, in written form. The procedure 
did not, however, prevent Archbishop Wulfstan from 
‘improving’ the text of the earlier letter when he caused a 
copy of it to be entered for safe keeping in his gospel book; 
and it was perhaps from an associated seal impression that a 
copy of the letter of 1027 was known later to have been 
delivered by Lyfing, abbot of Tavistock.” Also in Cnut’s 
reign, a shire meeting for Herefordshire was convened at 
Aylton (12 miles east of Hereford), attended by the thegn Tovi 
the Proud, who had come there ‘on the king’s business’. A 
man of the shire made a claim against his own mother, 
whereupon three thegns were chosen from those at the 
meeting to get evidence of the woman’s intentions. They 
rode about 10 miles south-west from Aylton to see her, and 
were charged by her to act properly, ‘like thegns’ (thegniice), in 
reporting back to the meeting. Once the matter was settled, 
one of those present returned from Aylton to Hereford in 
order to place a record of the proceedings in a gospel book. 
Clearly thegns were expected to discharge their 
responsibilities in the manner appropriate to their station; 
and one should like to think that each one of them might 
have been the bearer of some token of their own status, or 
some evidence indicating on whose authority they had come. 

We emerge with the cumulative impression of a 
documentary culture which may have owed much at the 
outset to the Alfredian reforms of the 880s and 890s, but 
which owed no less thereafter to the ways in which unfolding 
circumstances continued to drive the internal arrangements 
and requirements of a fast-developing kingdom. A sufficient 
quantity of ‘law codes’, royal diplomas and vernacular 
charters, produced in connection with routine business in 
the late gth and roth centuries, survives to suggest how such 
documents developed in form, and how they worked in 
relation to each other. Unfortunately, no example of a king’s 
gewrit has chanced to survive from the same period, whether 
in its original form or as a later copy, so one can but imagine 
what they looked like, and in what ways an instruction 
directed to the officials of a local assembly, ordering (for 
example) that a dispute be settled or giving notice of the next 
royal assembly, might have compared in form with the 
announcement of an appointment to high office, or a grant 
of bookland to a religious house or to a layman. Anglo- 
Saxon royal diplomas developed in various ways in the roth 
and 11th centuries, as did the different types of vernacular 
charter; one might well expect, therefore, that the same was 
true of royal writs. 
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The development of the sealed writ 

While certain kinds of message were doubtless transmitted 
orally, the evidence reviewed above suggests that messages 
were also conveyed from the king to a local assembly, or to a 
particular recipient, in written form, by trusted agents of the 
king. Much has to be left to the power of imagination, and 
then reduced to a working hypothesis.’ A message would 
have been composed in the formulaic terms appropriate to 
its purpose. If written, it would have been folded into a small 
package and fastened with a wrapping tie (whether cut from 
the lower edge of the parchment or made from a separate 
strip). It may be that in the late roth and early 11th centuries 
such writs were not sealed, whether ‘open’ (with a pendent 
seal affixed to a seal tag) or ‘close’ (for example with a seal 
applied over a wrapping tie placed around the folded 
package and broken necessarily in the act of opening). The 
bearers of the king’s instructions ranged in status from 
higher ecclesiastics, when circumstances allowed or 
required, to thegns going about the king’s business, and 
extended perhaps to the sons of the nobility at the outset of 
their own careers in the king’s service. We may suppose that 
they had been chosen for the task not only because they 
could ride, but because they were able to read the messages 
they carried. We may imagine, furthermore, that on first 
arrival at an assembly, an agent would have been required to 
show his credentials to the officers of the local assembly, 
perhaps in the form ofa well-produced seal impression in 
wax (more imposing than a thin disk), made for him by those 
in charge of the king’s seal matrix; after which he might have 
put it back (for example) in an embroidered bag. When the 
time came, at an assembly, the ‘performance’ might have 
begun with a formal announcement of the agent’s status as a 
representative of the king. The crucial element would have 
been his oral statement of the king’s word, or reading aloud 
of a written text. In most cases, perhaps, a document was 
retained by the agent, ifnot by the officers of the local 
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Figure 76 Writ of Edward the Confessor, 
issued probably in 1052, with remnants of the 
king’s seal. The first three lines, in darker ink, 
represent the original text. The rest of the 
original text, after hi beon (‘they be’), was 
erased and over-written by a scribe known to 
have been active at Christ Church, 
Canterbury, in the late 11th century, perhaps 
to make what had been cast in unhelpfully 
specific terms work better for the community 
in more usefully generic terms. At 
Canterbury, they ‘improved’ the text in this 
way so that the original seal could continue 
to serve its purpose; at Westminster, they 
fabricated their own seal so that they could 
create the writs afresh (see Fig. 78). British 
Library, Campbell Charter xxi. 5 


assembly; but in particular circumstances, the interested 
party, or ‘beneficiary’, might have asked to retain it, in order 
to preserve it for the record, for example by copying its text 
into a gospel book. Had writs been sealed open or close in 
the roth and early 11th centuries, as a matter of course, one 
might expect more to have been retained by the interested 
parties, preserved into the late 11th century and mentioned 
incidentally or copied into cartularies thereafter. It is easier, 
perhaps, to understand the presumed ‘loss’ of writs if seals, of 
whatever kind, had been at this stage separate entities. 
Although its origins lay deep in the past, it is not until we 
reach the reign of King Edward the Confessor (r. 1042—66) 
that we first encounter tangible evidence of the king’s writ 
and seal. As conditions unfolded in the 1040s and 1050s 
(before and after the political crisis of 1051-2), the operation 
of royal government was affected in ways which are not yet 
fully understood. Contacts across the Continent had 
increased during the reigns of Cnut and his sons, raising 
awareness 1n high places of ‘Continental’ practices, in 
various respects. This was taken further in the 1040s, 
following Edward’s return from Normandy; and although 
all of the ‘Frenchmen’ said to have given ‘bad counsel’ were 
outlawed on Earl Godwine’s restoration, in 1052, the king 
was able to keep with him those who were considered loyal. 
In the 1040s, the production of the king’s diplomas had 
continued much as before; in the same decade, writs begin to 
survive in some numbers, as if circumstances were now more 
favourable to their preservation. For whatever reason, there 
seems to have been a noticeable decline, in the 1050s, in the 
production of royal diplomas, though production of writs 
continued; when production of diplomas picked up again, 
c. 1060, they displayed a new variety of form. The dynamics 
of the documentary culture require further investigation, in 
the light also of analogies provided by the evidence of the 
coinage, for there can be little doubt that these were 
changing times for those at court and for those in the shires. 


Figure 77 Casts (made in 1833) of an impression of the (genuine) double-sided ‘second’ seal of King Edward the Confessor, formerly attached to 


a writ for the abbey of Saint-Denis, Paris, but detached and now untraced, width 75mm. British Library, Doubleday Cast A.3 and A4 


The incidence of surviving writs suggests that it may not 
have been until the 1040s that their ‘beneficiaries’ became 
more eager to secure the originals for their own records. 
There could be various explanations. One among them is 
that it became the practice at about this time to seal the king’s 
writs ‘open’, with a pendent single-sided seal, using a matrix 
of much the same kind as those mentioned above, bearing a 
symbolic portrait of the king. Of course the writs were still 
delivered to the officials of the shire court. As it happened, 
however, it was only at a few places (notably Westminster, 
Bury St Edmunds and Wells) that special efforts were made 
to obtain any writs which concerned their own interests; and 
at all these places, the writs were duly copied by later 
generations in their respective cartularies. Chances for the 
preservation of writs at other places seem to have been more 
haphazard. One suspects, therefore, that the surviving 
examples are in no way representative, whether in terms of 
the range of their ‘beneficiaries’ or the variety of their 
content, of all those issued during the course of Edward’s 
reign. The writ which has some claim to be regarded as the 
earliest to survive in its original form is from Bury St 
Edmunds.” It cannot be dated with certainty, though is most 
likely to have been issued in or soon after 1044. It might well 
have been sealed, but the seal itselfis missing. 

A story told in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle shows, most 
interestingly, how a ‘writ and seal’ might be deployed by its 
‘beneficiary’. At a royal assembly (witenagemot) held at 
London over mid-Lent (10 March) in 1051 the king had 
appointed Robert, bishop of London, as archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Sparrowhawk (Sparhajoc), abbot of 
Abingdon, as bishop in Robert’s place. A week or two later 
Robert went to Rome for his pallium, returning at the end of 
June, going first to Canterbury and then to the king. “Then 
Abbot Sparrowhawk met him on his way with the king’s writ 
and seal (mid pes cynges gewrite and insegle) to the effect that he 
was to be consecrated bishop of London by the archbishop; 
but the archbishop refused and said the pope had forbidden 
it him. The writ was presumably addressed either to 
Sparrowhawk himself or generally to the officials in those 


shires where the bishop of London held land. Sparrowhawk 
was evidently in possession of the original, with a seal 
attached, and felt empowered by it when he confronted 
Archbishop Robert, albeit (in these highly charged 
circumstances) to no avail. 

A significant development, probably in the early 1050s, is 
likely to have been the introduction of an improved royal 
seal, which was more distinctively royal and more clearly set 
apart from other seals in common use at the time. The 
new seal was large (diameter 75mm) and double-sided. Each 
side showed an image of the crowned king on his throne, 
holding sceptre and orb (on the obverse) and staffand sword 
(on the reverse, or counter-seal); within the outer circle, on 
both sides, there was room enough for the legend + 
SIGILLVM EADVVARDI ANGLORVM BASILEI. 
Perhaps as before, the seal was attached to a tongue cut 
from the lower part of the parchment, presumably as soon 
as the text itselfhad been written; the writ with its pendent 
seal was then fastened with a wrapping tie, cut from the 
bottom edge; whereupon the ‘writ and seal’ was despatched 
on its way. The earliest surviving original bearing an 
impression of the new seal was issued probably in 1052, 
though this could be later (Fig. 76);°° another surviving 
original bearing an impression of the new seal was issued 
between 1053 and 1057, probably nearer the later date (Fig. 
77) The grandeur of the seal, suffused with the symbolism 
of the king’s regalia (harking back to the coronation ordo, 
but also evoking the regular occasions on which the king 
was seen in all his splendour), is powerful and compelling 
— and the seal itself so much more, therefore, than a device 
for guaranteeing the authenticity of the writ. The natural 
assumption is that writs were written and sealed by one and 
the same agency, in the king’s household, and then 
delivered by an accredited royal agent to the shire court;?® 
and it is easy to understand why those whose interests were 
affected would have been eager to secure the original, and 
take it home. 

It is tempting to connect the developments in the 1050s 
with one or other of the group of king’s priests who had 
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Figure 78 Cast (in lead) of an impression of the (forged) double-sided ‘first’ or ‘Westminster’ seal of King Edward the Confessor, from a 
matrix made at Westminster Abbey in the late 11th century, width 75mm. British Library, Seal xxxiv.3 


appeared as witnesses to Edward’s diplomas in 1050, and 
who are visible again in the early 1060s.39 Among them, the 
most likely candidate is Regenbald, who headed the priests 
in 1050 and is styled regis sigillarius in 1060 and regis 
cancellarius, with a notarius, in 1062.*° Through Regenbald the 
trail leads back to the contacts which flourished in Cnut’s 
reign with the secular clergy of Lotharingia, sideways to 
others whom he would have encountered at Edward’s court, 
including Theodoric the goldsmith (perhaps responsible for 
making a new seal matrix), and onward to Ingelric, who like 
Regenbald is also found in the service of William the 
Conqueror.# It may be that the introduction of the ‘new’ 
royal writs, sealed open with Edward’s large, double-sided 


Figure 79 Drawings from Birch 1874 of casts of an impression of the 
so-called ‘Second’ seal of King Edward the Confessor, from 
Saint-Denis (below left, top and bottom), beside drawings from 
casts of an impression of the so-called ‘First’ seal of King Edward 
the Confessor, from Westminster (below right, top and bottom), to 
show the relationship between the genuine seal (left) and the 
‘Westminster’ forgery (right) 
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seal, is reflected in the greater dignity accorded to 
Regenbald, as ‘chancellor’, in the king’s diplomas.* 


The legacy of the Anglo-Saxon sealed writ 
Many of those in Anglo-Norman England who served in 
religious houses founded before 1066 would have been well 
familiar, from examination of their own muniments, with 
the (unsealed) royal diplomas of that period and with various 
forms of vernacular documentation (carefully preserved, yet 
also unsealed); and it was probably the absence of sealed 
documents at many places which gave rise to the widespread 
notion that seals were not used in England before the 
Norman Conquest.# The seal matrices which survive from 
Anglo-Saxon England were, nonetheless, part of what must 
have become fairly elaborate arrangements for the conduct 
of official and personal business in the roth and rth 
centuries. In addition to the examples mentioned above, it is 
likely that some of the matrices known to have been used in 
the 12th century for making conventual seals had originated 
in the 11th.*# No less interesting, as evidence perhaps of the 
endurance of practices originating before the Conquest, are 
two ivory seal matrices bearing inscriptions of a rather 
different kind,* and the charter, with seal attached, by 
which Thor Longus asked Earl David to confirm his grant of 
Ednam in the Scottish borders to the monks of St Cuthbert 
at Durham, early in the 12th century.4° 

Attention is bound to focus, however, on the writs of King 
Edward the Confessor, which remain the most powerful 
symbols of the dignity and sophistication of late Anglo- 
Saxon royal government. The Anglo-Saxon sealed writ was 
hailed by Sir Frank Stenton as ‘the most efficient means of 
publishing the ruler’s will which western Europe had so far 
known’.*” Only six examples survive in their original 
single-sheet form, and in only three cases was some part of 
the seal impression also preserved. They represent an aspect 
of a documentary culture, in Latin and the vernacular, 
which had originated in the gth century and which formed a 
significant part of the Anglo-Saxon legacy to Anglo- 
Norman England. Diplomas, as well as writs, were integral 
to this legacy; but the diplomas, and all they represented, 


were not well suited to the purposes ofthe conquering 
regime. One learns from Domesday Book, on the other 
hand, how in several cases a ‘(writ and) seal’ of Edward had 
played a part in establishing rights over land, whether in 
ecclesiastical or lay hands;** and it was the writs, once 
adapted, which gave rise to the ‘writ-charters’ of the later 
11th century.# 

Although it was widely supposed that seals had not been 
used before the Norman Conquest, the legacy of Anglo- 
Saxon seals is represented also by the activities of those who 
knew better, and who wished to add a semblance of 
authenticity to a forged document. The practice began 
before 1086, for one learns from Domesday Book how land 
was adjudged to the king because it had come to 
Westminster Abbey ‘by a false writ’ (per falsem brevem). The 
Anglo-Norman community had every reason to respect 
their association with King Edward, but his death on 5 
January 1066 had denied them a diploma marking its 
foundation and endowment and confirming its privileges. 
Sooner or later the monks commissioned or fabricated for 
themselves a seal matrix which would enable them to 
manufacture their own writs of King Edward, 
‘authenticated’ by impressions of the king’s double-sided 
seal; ironically, these forgeries now provide the best evidence 
of what King Edward’s genuine seal would have looked like 
(Figs 78-9).5° The practice continued into the 12th century 
and was soon adapted for the production of sealed diplomas, 
as evidence fit for presentation to the pope. The monks of 
Westminster also forged seals of Archbishop Dunstan and of 
King Edgar’ Elsewhere, at Worcester, in the early 12th 
century, seals of King Edgar, Archbishop Dunstan and 
Ealdorman Ælfhere were attached to a copy of a charter of 
King Edgar for Pershore Abbey, in the hope that they might 
help to guarantee its authenticity when sent to Rome for the 
pope’s inspection.» For their part, inspired perhaps by their 
own awareness of Edward’s seal, the monks of the abbey of 
Saint-Denis in Paris sealed en placard documents which they 
produced in the names of King Offa, Ealdorman Berhtwald, 
King Æthelwulf and King Edgar (Fig. 80).53 Needless to 
say, all such forgeries are fascinating in themselves, and 
rightly so, for they represent a natural ifimaginary extension 
of practices which had obtained in the roth and 11th 
centuries. 
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Naismith 2013, 294-8. 
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Figure 80 Seals applied en placard, at the abbey of Saint-Denis, 
Paris, to their charters of King Offa (left) and King Edgar (right). The 
charters (S 133 and S 686), long accepted as genuine, would appear 
to have been fabricated at Saint-Denis in the later 11th century. They 
were examined by Sir Frederic Madden in 1838, and drawings of the 
seals were published by him in 1856; the drawings were later 
reproduced by Walter de Gray Birch, in his edition of Anglo-Saxon 
charters (nos 259 and 1057). Images of the seals are reproduced 
here from Wyon and Wyon 1887, plate 1 


6 For further details, see the entries for insegel in the dictionary of Old 
English by Joseph Bosworth (1898), its supplement by T. Northcote 
Toller (1921), and the University of Toronto’s Dictionary of Old 
English Web Corpus (https://www.doe.utoronto.ca/pages/index. 
html; accessed 15 August 2017), pending the publication of the 

fascicle for the letter I in the Toronto Dictionary of Old English; see also 

he entries for sigillum in the Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British 

Sources (http://www.dmlbs.ox.ac.uk/publications/online; accessed 

15 August 2017), and Harvey 2015 (suggesting that sigillum refers to 

he small cross at the start of the legend). 

For the Fonthill letter, with full discussion of the story behind it, see 

further below (n. 13); for the seal given at Alfred’s grave, see also 

Marafioti 2015. 

8 Scragg 1992, 205-6, with Nicholson 1991, 77; see also Roberts 2006, 
13741 (connecting the seals with the further information that this 
was bookland, i.e. land by ‘book’ or charter). 

g For further discussion, see McKitterick 1990 and Clanchy 2013, 2, 
23, 30-5, 68, 235, 309-18 (seals) and 337. 

10 Chaplais 1981. 

11 For Alcuin’s use of seals in his letter writing, see Garrison 1995, 
26-33. The leaden bulla in the name of Coenwulf, king of the 
Mercians (796-821), found in Italy and now in the British Museum, 
may or may not have been associated with a written document: see 
Harmer 1952, 28, and Chaplais 1973, 52-3. 

12 Harmer 1952, 10; Keynes and Lapidge 1983, 141 and 300, with 
further references. 

13 Keynes 1992, with Keynes 2013, 73-4. 

14 For Æthelstan’s legislation, see Pratt 2010. 

15 The composition and significance of the Canterbury Letter Book 
(BL, Cotton Tiberius A xv, fols 144v-173r) are explored further in a 
study of Archbishop Sigeric (990-4) and Archbishop Ælfric 
(995-1005), which I have in hand. 

16 For these three texts, with further references, see Chaplais 1973, 56-9 
and Keynes 1980, 138. Dunstan’s letter (S 1296) survives in what is 
arguably its original single-sheet form; there is no physical indication 
that it had been sealed. Queen Ælfthryth's letter (S 1242) was 
seemingly retained by the Old Minster, Winchester, as the interested 
party; its text was later copied there into a cartulary. Bishop 
Æthelric’s letter (S 1383) survives in what was perhaps a file copy 
retained by the sender, as an addition to the Sherborne Pontifical. 

17 McKitterick 2008, 256-693. 

18 Keynes 1980, 91-2, citing S 870 (Wilton), S 871 (Glastonbury) and S 
872 (Selsey). For S 871, see also Rumble 1998, 91-5, with Kelly 2012, 
526-8. For S 872, see also Kelly 1998, 91-5. 

19 S 877 (Robertson 1956, no. 63; Miller 2001, no. 31). 

20 The pope’s letter is preserved, significantly, as the final item in the 
Canterbury Letter Book (BL, Cotton Tiberius A xy, fols 172v-173r), 
printed in Whitelock et al. 1981, 177-9 (no. 38), with translation in 
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21 Keynes 1980, 139—40. For the wider context, see Campbell 2000, at 
214-23 and Keynes 1990. 

22 S 1454 (Robertson 1956, no. 66; Brooks and Kelly 2013, no. 133), 
with Keynes 1980, 137 and Keynes forthcoming. 

23 S 1456 (Robertson 1956, no. 69; Campbell 1973, no. 37), with 
Keynes 1980, 138. 

24 For the passage in question, see Keynes 1980, 136-7, with further 
references. The interest of the passage in this context was first 
noted by Dorothy Whitelock. 

25 The connections between Anglo-Saxon England and Ottonian 
Germany are symbolised by the fine gold filigree, cloisonné and 
enamel disc brooch, with the forward-facing bust of a crowned 
king, found c. 1840 at Dowgate Hill in the heart of the City of 
London, now on display in the British Museum (1856,0701.1461). 

26 De raris fabulis retractata, ch. 26, in Gwara 1996, 37-8. 

27 S 1503 (Brooks and Kelly 2013, 1037-50 (no. 142), at 1043). 

28 S 1386 (Brooks and Kelly 2103, 1074-6 (no. 150), entered in the 
MacDurnan Gospels). 

29 For the two letters, see Keynes 1986, 95-6 and Whitelock et al. 1981, 
506-13 (no. 65), with Treharne 2012, 17-43. 

30 S 1462 (Robertson 1956, no. 78). 

31 For different views on the evolution of the sealed writ, see Harmer 
1952, 10-24 (origins), 34-8 (writ and diploma), 41-7 (writ and seal), 
57-61 (royal secretariat) and 92-105 (seals); Bishop and Chaplais 
1957, 1x-xiil; Chaplais 1973, 50-61, with Chaplais 1971, 2-7 and 
Chaplais 2003, 1-45 (messages transmitted orally, recorded by the 
beneficiary; sealed open from the 1040s); Heslop 1980, 14-15 and 
1992, 303 (sealed close in the ıoth century); Keynes 1980, 144-5; 
and Brooks 2012, 51-2, with Brooks and Kelly 2013, 144-7 and 
991-2 (sealed close in the 1oth century). 

32 For the diplomas, see Keynes 2017, 83 and 100-1. 

33 S 1071, with Harmer 1952, 156 (no. 11) and Bishop and Chaplais 1957 
(no. 1), issued probably on the appointment of Abbot Leofstan. 

34 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, MS E ‘1048 for 1051, in Irvine 2004, 80, with 
Whitelock 1961, 117. 

35 Birch 1874 and Bishop and Chaplais 1957, xix-xxiv. For discussion, 
see Heslop 1980, 9-10; Bedos Rezak 1986, 61-6; Heslop 1992, 302; 
Jones 2002; and Jones 2010, 373-4. 

36 S 1088, with Harmer 1952, 186-7 (no. 33); Bishop and Chaplais 
1957, no. 3; and Brooks and Kelly 2013, 1197-1200, from Christ 
Church, Canterbury. It is likely that the writ was issued at the 
beginning of the archiepiscopate of Stigand. If so, its introduction 
would pre-date the death of Earl Godwine in 1053. The seal 
impression, still attached to the tongue, is poorly preserved. 

37 S 1105, with Harmer 1952, 243-5 (no. 55); Bishop and Chaplais 
1957, no. 20; and Keynes 1991, 7-8 (nos 20-1), from Paris, 
Saint-Denis. The seal impression associated with this writ, now 
missing, is known from casts and photographs. King Edward’s 
Sovereign/ Eagles coin-type (introduced in the late 1050s) is likely 
to have been inspired by the new seal, though its designer shows 
awareness at the same time of Byzantine coins; see further 
Naismith 2017, 274-5. 

38 For the suggestion that writs were written by the beneficiary, taken 
to the king for sealing, and then delivered by the beneficiary to the 
shire court, see Chaplais publications cited above in n. 31. 

39 Keynes 2002, available online at www.kemble.asnc.cam.ac.uk 
(accessed 15 August 2017), Table LX VIII. 

40 S 1021, for Leofric, bishop of Exeter (1050), in which Regenbald 

presbyter is followed by Godwine, Godman and Peter; S 1033, for St 

Mary’s, Rouen (1061), in which Regenbald, styled sigillarius regis, is 

on his own; and S 1036, for Waltham Holy Cross (1062), in which 

Regenbald is styled cancellarius, among others accorded distinctive 

‘court’ titles. 

For the Lotharingians, see Keynes 1997, 205-13. For Theodoric, 

see Baxter and Blair 2006, 41-2. For Ingelric, see Taylor 2002. 

42 Keynes 2017, 96 and 101. 

43 Keynes 1980, 144, n. 215; Vincent 2015, 212-14. 

44 For further details, see Heslop 1980, 7-9, citing examples from 
Durham, Exeter, Sherborne, Athelney, Glastonbury and Christ 
Church, Canterbury. 

45 For a matrix inscribed ‘... SIGNO SIGILLATUR LEGATIO ...’, 
with two or three words deliberately removed, see Heslop 1986. A 
matrix in the British Museum (BM, 1967,1202.1), inscribed + 
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SIGNUM PACIS ET ICONIA PAVONIS (Sign of peace and 
image of the peacock), was brought to the attention of those 
attending the conference in December 2015 by Lloyd de Beer. 

46 Lawrie 1905, 25-6 and 274-5. The legend on the seal reads THOR 
ME MITTIT AMICO (Thor sends me to a friend), illustrated in 
Heslop 1980, 16. 

47 Stenton 1955, 90. 

48 Harmer 1952, 543-5, with Fleming 1998, 534 (index, on writs and 
seals), esp. nos 109 (brevem et sigillum), 122 (sigillum), 474 (brevis cum 
sigillo), 662-3 (sigillum), 844 (sigillum), 2834 (brevem et sigillum) and 
2034 (brevia et sigillum). 

49 For writ-charters, see Harmer 1952, 43; Bates 1998, 43-75 and 
96-109; Sharpe 2003. 

50 The activities ofthe monks of Westminster require closer study, as 

they graduated from the fabrication of sealed writs, in the late 11th 

century, to the fabrication of royal diplomas in the second quarter 
of the 12th century; the question also arises whether use was made 
of the same matrix for both purposes. 

Heslop 1992. 

Stokes 2008, 67-72. 
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(King Offa), S 1186 (Ealdorman Berhtwald), S 318 (King 
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Abstract 

The silver seal matrix of Robert fitz Walter (d. 1235), long a 
treasure ofthe British Museum, is a superb example of 
craftsmanship and an important heraldic record, displaying 
the arms of two of the Magna Carta barons: Robert fitz 
Walter and Saher de Quincy. There has been limited 
discussion of its date and the circumstances ofits discovery 
(supposedly at Stamford, c. 1660). To date, however, there has 
been no attempt to trace its use on Robert fitz Walter’s own 
charters. A search for these charters reveals that although 
Robert used at least two other seals in his lifetime, these 
include no wax impression taken from the surviving seal 
matrix. There are implications here, if not for the authenticity 
then for the status of the surviving object and in particular for 
the circumstances in which it was made, perhaps at some time 
during the period between 1207 and 1219. 


The silver seal matrix of Robert fitz Walter, supposedly 
discovered at Stamford in the late 17th century, is today one of 
the more magnificent of the British Museum’s medieval 
treasures (Fig. 81). Certainly it is among the most frequently 
reproduced, displayed in exhibitions on both sides of the 
Atlantic, including appearances at the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York (The Year 1200, 1970), the Royal Academy (Age of 
Chivalry, 1987-8) and the British Library (Magna Carta, 2015).* 
Measuring approximately 72mm in diameter, it shows a 
mounted warrior. As described in the British Museum’s 
catalogue of seal matrices, the warrior appears: 
With coif, hauberk and chaussées of mail and surcoat, flat 
topped helmet with vizor down, sword brandished in right 
hand, guarding his breast a shield of arms, a fess between two 
chevrons (Fitzwalter), the horse caparisoned with these arms 
and wearing a diapered head cloth, in front of the horse a shield 
of arms, seven mascles (De Quincy), below a dragon regardant 
with floriated tail, legend: SIGILLVM ROBERTI FILII 
WALTERI3 


This object has attracted attention not only because of the 
part played by its supposed owner, Robert fitz Walter (d. 
1235), in the baronial rebellion that led to Magna Carta, 
although Robert’s role in these affairs as ‘Marshal of the 
army of God and Holy Church’, effectively as leader of the 
baronial conspiracy, was indeed significant. Equally 
remarkable, it offers one of the most magnificent displays of 
early heraldry, combining the arms of Fitz Walter with those 
of his fellow rebel, Saher de Quincy, earl of Winchester 
(d. 1219). It has taken scholars more than 200 years to reach 
consensus on the heraldic details here, and even now the 
trail of enquiry is littered with errors and half-truths. In 
what follows I shall paint the background in very broad 
outline. I shall then discuss various difficulties newly brought 
to light. The key point is that the object in the British 
Museum, although magnificent and quite possibly once 
commissioned by Robert fitz Walter, was not used to make 
any of the wax seal impressions still attached to Robert’s 
surviving charters. These, as we shall see, reveal Robert’s 
use of at least two other equestrian seals. Neither matches 
precisely with the matrix now preserved in the British 
Museum. What we should conclude from this, I shall leave 
for discussion at the end of this essay. 


Let us begin with provenance and early speculation. We 


depend here upon a paper read to the Society of Antiquaries 
in January 1777 by John Charles Brooke (1748-94), published 
two years later in the Society’s journal. It is from Brooke, 
Somerset Herald from 1777, that we learn of the matrix’s 
discovery at Stamford, at some unspecified date in the reign 
of Charles II. According to Brooke, it was thereafter gifted 
by its finders to Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln 
(16602), suggesting a date for the object’s discovery after 
the accession of Charles II in 1660 and before Sanderson’s 
death in 1662. Sanderson’s great-grandson, John King of 
Ashby de la Launde, Lincolnshire, sold it to the Revd 
Richard Neate of Whetstone in Middlesex, who was still 
owner of the seal in 1777, at the time that Brooke displayed it 
to the Antiquaries. It later (in 1841), for a purchase price of 
£8, passed to the British Museum 5 

Brooke’s account, although valuable for provenance, is 
riddled with errors. It identifies the seal’s owner as Robert 
fitz Walter, lord of Little Dunmow in Essex (d. 1326), and the 
smaller shield of arms on his seal as those of Robert Ferrers, 
former earl of Derby (d. 1279), to whose daughter, Eleanor, 
Robert was married, as his second wife, between 1289 and 
some time before 1308.° The matrix, Brooke suggested, was 
of Italian workmanship, perhaps acquired by Robert fitz 
Walter whilst serving overseas on one of Edward Ps 
campaigns in Gascony. Most of these speculations were 
misguided. The arms on the small shield are those not of 
Ferrers (vatry or and gules) but of Quincy (mascles), a fact 
established by 1892 when Walter de Gray Birch published 
his catalogue of the Museum’s seals.’ This in turn suggests 
that the seal matrix was not that of the Robert fitz Walter 
who died in 1326 but of his grandfather, leader of the Magna 
Carta rebellion, who had died nearly a century before. As 
for the seal being of Italian workmanship, this surely 
reflected Brooke’s understandable but misguided 
apprehension that goldsmiths’ work of this quality could not 
have been produced in England (or France) as early as the 
13th century. 

Birch’s identification of the Fitz Walter and Quincy arms 
coincided with the realisation that just as Robert fitz Walter 
had incorporated the Quincy arms into his seal matrix, so 


Figure 81 Seal matrix of 
Robert fitz Walter (front and 
back), diameter 73.5mm. 
British Museum, 1841,0624.1 


Saher de Quincy had done the same for the arms of Fitz 
Walter — early, indeed perhaps the very earliest, evidence for 
such ‘sharing’ of arms. This in turn obliges us to consider 
Saher’s seal, or rather seals, as a necessary preliminary to 
any discussion of the seal of Fitz Walter. As we shall see, 
Saher IV de Quincy (d. 1219) employed at least three seal 
matrices, the substitution here following his promotion (in 
1207) to comital status and a portion of the estate of his wife’s 
brother, the late Robert IV earl of Leicester (d. 1204). In 
theory, this promoted Saher to title as earl of Winchester, the 
Leicester title descending to his wife’s nephew and fellow 
sharer in the Leicester inheritance, Simon de Montfort (d. 
1218). In practice, since Simon was a subject of the king of 
France and never took up residence in England, we find 
Saher, c. 1210, styling himself at least once not as earl of 
Winchester but as earl of Leicester." In the meantime, the 
circumstances of Saher’s promotion persuaded him to 
change not only his seal matrix but his coat of arms. 

Saher himself is the first member of his family recorded 
as using a heraldic shield that makes no appearance on the 
seals of earlier namesakes, his uncle and/or grandfather, 
Saher II and Saher III de Quincy." Saher IV employed at 
least three matrices, possibly four if we allow for a charter 
with seal impression in the British Library, probably but not 
certainly of Saher IV, with no heraldic device on its shield 
but a fleur-de-lys displayed beneath its equestrian figure.” 
The first of Saher IV’s three principal seals, in use before 
1207, was known to the 17th-century heralds and recorded in 
two wax impressions attached to deeds now in Oxford and 
London (Fig. 82). It displays an equestrian figure with horse 
trappings and shield emblazoned with a fess below a label of 
seven points. At the far right, behind the horse, appears 
another smaller shield, carrying the Fitz Walter arms (a fess 
between two chevrons). The Quincy arms, a fess and label, 
are repeated on a small round counter-seal, without legend 
(Fig. 83). This same device, fess and label, here with at 
least nine points, displayed as a simple shield, a small 
fleur-de-lys to the left, an unidentified round object to the 
right, occurs in what appears to be a unique impression of 
another seal used by Saher before 1207, attached to a charter 
for Coupar Angus Priory, now among the collections of the 
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Figure 82 Saher de Quincy's first seal, before c. 1207. Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Brackley B.179 


earl of Moray at Darnaway Castle (Fig. 84), sealing a 
charter for Saher’s Scottish estates, before his promotion as 
earl of Winchester." 

For a time after his promotion as earl, Saher continued to 
use his first seal (with the Fitz Walter arms), but now with the 
addition to the counter-seal of a legend identifying it as the 
privy seal (or secretum) of the earl of Winchester (Fig. 85).5 At 
a later stage, date not determined but certainly before his 
departure for crusade in 1218 and probably soon after 1207, 
he adopted an entirely new matrix, his third (or possibly 
fourth), now fully incorporating his title as earl of 
Winchester (Fig. 86).° Not only was this new comital seal a 
great deal more elaborate than its predecessor, used together 
with a counter-seal in which Saher appears battling with a 
lion (Fig. 87), but it employed an entirely new coat of arms: 


Figure 83 Saher de Quincy’s counter-seal, before c. 1207. Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Brackley B.179 


or 
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four mascles, in a pattern of 2-2. These arms were almost 
certainly derived from the lozengy shield of Saher’s wife, the 
sister of Robert IV earl of Leicester, and were intended to 
advertise Saher’s promotion as Robert’s heir.” It is this 
device, of mascles (in a pattern 3-3-1), rather than the earlier 
Quincy arms of a fess and label, that was incorporated into 
the heraldry of Robert fitz Walter’s seal matrix, now in the 
British Museum: an indication surely that the Fitz Walter 
seal matrix must date from after Saher de Quincy’s adoption 
of new arms, so after c. 1207. 

When the colourings of the new de Quincy arms are 
reported, by Matthew Paris c. 1240, they appear as gules 
losenges (i.e. mascles) or." Matthew, at much the same time, 
reports the colourings of the Fitz Walter arms as Or, a fess 
gules between two chevrons gules. The choice of red and gold in 
both cases here was itself significant since it derived 
ultimately from the arms of the family of Clare, from which 
both Robert fitz Walter and Saher de Quincy claimed 
descent. The Clare arms, chevronny, stabilised by the 13th 
century as Or, three chevrons gules, are among the very first to 
be recorded in English heraldry, appearing from the 1140s 
onwards, found on the shields both of Richard Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke (d. 1176) and of Robert fitz Walter’s father, 
Walter fitz Robert (d. 1198), himself a son of Robert, younger 
son of Richard fitz Gilbert lord of Clare (d. 1136).°° Walter 
fitz Robert (d. 1198) employed at least three seal matrices, all 
three with equestrian images, two of them with crude errors 
in their inscriptions, all bearing shields with the Clare 
chevrons, although in one case, thanks to the incompetence 
of its engraver, with the chevrons displayed upside down 
(Figs 88-90).” As noted long ago by John Horace Round, 
kinship to the Clare family and to Richard de Clare, earl of 
Hertford (d. 1217), was one of the principal features uniting 
the baronial opposition to King John.” Of the 25 barons 
appointed to administer the terms of Magna Carta, no fewer 
than 16 could claim close cousinhood to Richard de Clare, 
most of them within three or four degrees of kinship.” Many 
of these men employed heraldic devices displaying chevrons 
and/or the red and gold colouring of Clare. These would 
include Richard de Montfichet (07, three chevrons gules, a label of 


Figure 84 Saher de Quincy’s second seal, before 1207. Darnaway 
Castle, Earl of Moray Charters Box 32 Div.V, Bundle 1 no. 3 


six points azure, recorded both on a seal and by Matthew 
Paris), William d’Aubigny of Belvoir (or, two chevrons and a 
bordure gules) and (colouring or and gules) Saher de Quincy, 
Geoffrey and William de Mandeville (both of them Robert 
fitz Walter’s sons-in-law), Roger and Hugh Bigod, William of 
Huntingfield and Geoffrey de Say.” 

As for the particularly close relations between two of 
these men, Robert fitz Walter and Saher de Quincy, these 
derived not only from common ancestry but from a tradition 
ofservice and military experience established long before 
their rebellion of 1215. Robert certainly, and Saher quite 
possibly, participated in the 1170s as a knight on the 
tournament fields ofnorthern France, a well-known venue 
for heraldic display.” The need to distinguish competing 
tournament parties, indeed, was one of the chief prompts to 
heraldic differentiation.” During the early years of King 
John, both Robert and Saher served the king in Normandy. 
As joint keepers of the fortress of Le Vaudreuil, both men 
suffered disgrace after 1203 for surrendering the castle 
undefended. The circumstances here were controversial, 
and may well have involved double dealing by the king.” As 
a result of King John’s wider military failures in 1203-4, 
Robert forfeited valuable estates in Normandy.’ Saher was 
deprived of a large part of what should have been his wife’s 
inheritance, assigned to him in the Norman lands of Robert, 
earl of Leicester, but by the time of this assignment beyond 
any realistic hope of recovery Both men therefore had 
long-standing grievances against the king. According to 
Matthew Paris, this dislike was reciprocated since King 
John, Matthew tells us, hated ‘like poison’ all the nobles of 
his realm but especially three men: Stephen Langton, 
Robert fitz Walter and Saher de Quincy.’ Robert is to be 
found as a regular witness to Saher’s charters, both before 
and after Saher’s promotion as earl of Winchester.3 Their 


decisi bellish thei Is with her’s heraldi Figure 85 Saher de Quincy’s first seal with new comital counter- 
ecision to embellish their seals with one another’s heraldic seal, after 1207. British Library, MS Cotton Julius C vii fol. 190r 


devices is therefore entirely understandable, albeit the 
earliest certain instance of such ‘sharing’ of arms known in 
either England or France. 

Thus far, there is little here that has not previously been 
noticed, and much that helps to explain the alliance between 


Figure 86 Saher de Quincy’s third seal, after 1207. Magdalen Figure 87 Saher de Quincy’s third seal (after 1207), counter-seal. 
College, Oxford, Brackley A.2 Magdalen College, Oxford, Brackley A.2 
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Figure 88 Walter fitz Roberts ‘first’ seal, before 1198. St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Deeds, London, 1337 


Quincy and Fitz Walter, so crucial to baronial rebellion in 
1215. Now, however, we come to a significant sticking point. 
The seal matrix of Robert fitz Walter, preserved in the 
British Museum, bearing the Quincy arms, should in theory 
have been used to seal all charters of Robert fitz Walter 
issued after its manufacture, some time after Saher de 
Quincy’s adoption of his new arms, c. 1207. Yet, although at 
least seven charters of Robert fitz Walter survive with seal 
impressions, either as wax originals or as facsimiles from 
originals now lost, none of these is sealed with the seal 
matrix now preserved in London. On the contrary, we find 
two other matrices in use. 

The first, of which impressions survive in fairly poor 
condition, was used to seal two original deeds now in the 
Northamptonshire Record Office and another deed now 
known only from a facsimile made for Sir Christopher 
Hatton (c. 1640). The second of the surviving originals at 
Northampton is today without its wax seal. But of this a 
plaster cast was made, now preserved in the collections of 
the Society of Antiquaries (Fig. g1)2° Since this latter 
charter concerned the Bedfordshire manor of Biscot in 
Luton, apparently confiscated from Robert fitz Walter at 
some time in John’s reign and not thereafter restored, we can 
perhaps assign all three charters to the earlier part of 
Robert’s career, before c. 1207.57 None of these impressions is 
in anything like perfect condition. But their principal 
features allow for the following description: 

Approx. 7omm. An equestrian figure riding from left to right, 

fullered sword in right hand brandished just behind the figure’s 

head, a round-topped helmet with prominent nose guard, the 
cloth or ‘trapper’ covering the horse hanging down in at least 
twelve fringes below the rider’s legs, heraldic arms of Fitz 

Walter, a fess between two chevrons, on the shield, on the 

horse’s neck and probably also on the horse’s rump; a further 

small shield to the far right in front of the horse visible only on 
the Society of Antiquaries’ cast, rubbed and illegible, ? a fess; at 
the back of the horse, behind the rider, what may be another 
small shield, again detectable only on the Society of 


Antiquaries’ cast, rubbed and illegible. Legend almost entirely 
illegible: ieiti <ROBER>TI: 
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Figure 89 Walter fitz Robert’s ‘second’ seal, before 1198. King’s 
College, Cambridge, GBR_100 


A second, entirely different seal of Robert fitz Walter was 
attached to at least four original charters: one in 
Northampton (Fig. 92), one in London, one described 
before 1918, whereabouts now untraced, and another known 
only from a facsimile made for Hatton (c. 1640) (Fig. 93).° 
This second seal survives in better condition overall than the 
first seal, and superficially at least could be confused for 
something impressed from the surviving British Museum 
seal matrix. Walter de Gray Birch, indeed, assumed an 
identity between impression and matrix, albeit noticing that 
the impression he described failed to display the Quincy 
arms so prominently displayed on the surviving matrix, 
suggesting that this ‘second’ seal was later recut with the 
Quincy arms as preserved in the surviving matrix.% This, as 
we shall see, was to confuse two images that are, in reality, 
distinct. Once again, a brief description will suffice: 

Approx. 7omm. An equestrian figure riding from left to right, 

sword in right hand brandished just behind the rider’s helmet, 

the Fitz Walter arms, a fess between two chevrons, on the 
shield, on the horse’s neck and probably also on the horse’s 
rump; a wyvern or dragon with bifurcated tail beneath the 
horse, head twisted upwards. Legend: SIGILLVM ROBERTI 

FILII WALTERT. Small counter-seal (35mm diameter), a fess 

between two chevrons, legend: SECRETVM ROBERTI 

FILII WALTERI. 


Key to notice here are the points of dissimilarity between 
this second seal and the surviving matrix. These include the 
slightly larger size of the matrix when compared to the wax 
impressions; the absence from the wax impressions of the 
Quincy arms displayed on the matrix; the form of the 
dragon or wyvern under the horse (which on the matrix has 
no wing above, and a tail ending in a single flourish rather 
than the bifurcated tail of the wax impressions); the 
positioning of the knight’s sword (in wax but not in metal, 
breaking the inscription after the final I of WALTER); the 
lettering and punctuation of the legend; and in general the 
far more refined version of armour, horse and rider on the 
matrix when compared to that of the surviving wax 
impressions. Note, for example, in silver but not in wax, the 


Figure 90 Walter fitz Robert’s ‘third’ seal, before 1198. King’s College, 
Cambridge, GBR_100 


extraordinary feathering on the legs of the horse, the 
delicate punctus marks of the legend, and the refined beading 
of the border. 

Robert fitz Walter used no dating formulae for his 
charters. As a result, his change of seal impressions cannot 
easily be dated. However, two clues stand out. The first is the 
small shield on the ‘first’ wax seal impression, preserved only 
in the plaster cast now in the Society of Antiquaries (from a 
charter itself quite plausibly datable before 1215) and a likely 
feature of both of the other surviving impressions, now 
broken. This may have shown the earlier form of the Quincy 
arms. Ifso, it would enable us to date this version of Robert 
fitz Walter’s seal to the years before c. 1207. Secondly, we can 
be sure that the ‘second’ seal, with dragon and without the 
Quincy arms, was adopted by Robert before 1219. We know 
this because it was attached to a deed, now lost, once 
belonging to the Northumbrian antiquary, William 
Greenwell, of which a modern description survives.° The 
charter to which this seal was attached was witnessed by 
Saher de Quincy as earl of Winchester, by William 
d’Aubigny (of Belvoir) and by William of Huntingfield, all 
three of them cousins, all three among the baronial twenty- 
five of Magna Carta. As a result, it can be dated before the 
departure of Robert and Saher for the Fifth Crusade, on 
which Saher subsequently died, hence before 1219, but after 
Saher’s promotion as earl of Winchester, quite possibly after 
the emergence of the baronial rebellion in 1215, so from 1207 
to 1218 or perhaps more specifically from 1215 to 1218. In 
other words, charters of Robert fitz Walter sealed with his 
first seal can now plausibly be dated to the period before 
c. 1207, those with his second seal to the second part of his 
career, from at least as early as 1218, presumably through to 
his death in 1235. 

How, meanwhile, are we to explain the disjunction 
between seal matrix and surviving seal impressions? Two 
explanations suggest themselves, one of them alarmingly 
bold, the other highly conjectural. Let us begin with the 
bold. Is it possible, we must now ask, that the object in the 
British Museum is not, as has long been supposed, an 


Figure 91 Robert fitz Walter’s first seal, before c. 1207. Society of 
Antiquaries, seal casts F20 


authentic relic of Robert fitz Walter and the barons of 
Magna Carta but in fact a much later memorial, 
manufactured as a 17th- or even 18th-century imitation ofa 
medieval seal matrix? Stranger things have been known. 
The classic point of reference here would be the ‘Roman’ 
shield, acquired before 1713 by the naturalist John 
Woodward, believed by Woodward to be a genuinely 
classical antiquity, in reality a pastiche classicised French 
Renaissance buckler of the mid 16th century, perhaps once 
part of the collection of the Royal Armouries of King 
Charles II.” Is the seal matrix of Robert fitz Walter another 
case of ‘Dr Woodward’s Shield’? Various points count 
against it. It survives in near-perfect condition despite a 
hiatus of several centuries in which its whereabouts remain 
entirely unknown. For its ‘discovery’ at Stamford and 
subsequent ownership, after c. 1660, we depend entirely 
upon the account of John Brooke first delivered in 1777. Were 
it not for Brooke, we would have no reference to Stamford, to 
the object’s descent through the family of Bishop Sanderson 
of Lincoln, or to any appearance before 1777, when the 
Society of Antiquaries first acknowledged its existence. The 
matrix itself is made of silver, a rare material in 13th-century 
seal matrices, elsewhere recorded only for seals of the very 
highest aristocracy.* It is of workmanship so refined that 
Brooke, in 1777, was persuaded that it must be of Italian 
origin. Certainly, it is far more refined than that of most 
other matrices employed by Robert’s contemporaries, albeit 
on a par perhaps with that of King John and a small handful 
of others from around the year 1200.# In general, only a very 
few equestrian seal matrices are known to survive. A silver 
matrix purporting to be that of Miles of Gloucester (d. 1143) 
was ploughed up in a field near Andover c. 1795, passing 
thereafter to John Douglas, bishop of Salisbury (d. 1807), and 
exported to the USA before 1914.4+ That of Thomas de 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, with date 13434 (the year of 
Thomas’s appointment as marshal of England), was still in 
existence in the 19th century when an impression was 
acquired by the British Museum.* Another, the seal matrix 
of Robert fitz Walter’s contemporary Fulk fitz Warin (d. 
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Figure 92 Robert fitz Walter’s second seal, before 1219. 
Northamptonshire Record Office, Northampton, Spencer 617 


1258), broken and imperfect, was discovered in 2014 by metal 
detection, but made of copper alloy and of workmanship 
inferior to that of the Fitz Walter matrix.# Since, in theory, 
such matrices were deliberately broken on the death of their 
owners, their survival is haphazard, sometimes as the result 
of accidental loss, sometimes (as with the surviving silver seal 
matrix of Walter Raleigh, arrested in 1618) as the result of 
political disgrace leading to confiscation.” 

Above all, we have the inconvenient fact that the Fitz 
Walter seal matrix fails to match any of the seven surviving 
seal impressions attached, or recorded, for authentic 
charters of Robert fitz Walter. Could it be that a forger, 
knowing that the Fitz Walter arms had been incorporated 
into the seal of Saher de Quincy, manufactured the 
surviving seal matrix as a 17th- or 18th-century pastiche 
correlative? Certainly, from at least the 1620s, it was known 
that the seal of Saher de Quincy employed the Fitz Walter 
arms. Drawings of Saher’s seal were preserved by the 


heralds Nicholas Charles and John Anstis.4 The basic form 
of Robert fitz Walter’s second seal, with dragon/wyvern, 
was also known, not least to the circle of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, in whose ‘Book of Seals’ this image was displayed, 
albeit from Robert’s authentic second seal rather than from 
the seal matrix as today preserved.# Was it perhaps in these 
circumstances that a 17th- or 18th-century antiquary 
commissioned a plausible hybrid, cast in silver, modelled, 
though with far greater refinement and magnificence, upon 
the original ‘second’ Fitz Walter seal, but here incorporating 
the Quincy arms in homage to what was known to have 
been Saher de Quincy’s adoption of the arms of Robert fitz 
Walter? The ‘forger’ here can hardly have been John 
Brooke, not least because Brooke entirely misidentified the 
owner of the seal matrix as Robert’s grandson, and seems to 
have had no idea of the correspondence with Saher de 
Quincy’s seal, instead speculating that the second shield on 
the Fitz Walter seal matrix carried the Ferrers, not the 
Quincy arms. Even so, there are sufficient points here to 
make forgery or imitation at least a suggestion requiring 
rebuttal. 

Set against this are the following inconvenient facts. 
Whoever manufactured the silver matrix employed the 
Quincy arms of mascles. This was entirely consistent with 
the change in Saher de Quincy’s arms after c. 1207, but could 
not have been construed on the basis of the surviving 
impressions of Saher’s earlier seal, in which the Quincy and 
Fitz Walter arms were combined. Saher’s ‘combined’ seal 
showed Quincy as a fess and label, Fitz Walter as a fess 
between two chevrons. The seal matrix, by contrast, shows 
Fitz Walter as a fess between two chevrons but Quincy as 
mascles. In other words, it is difficult to imagine the seal 
matrix as a simple correlative to what was known by 
antiquaries and heralds of Saher de Quincy’s seals. 
Moreover, the matrix is of a quality and magnificence quite 
beyond that of Saher de Quincy’s ‘fess and label’ seal. So fine 
is the workmanship that a whole series of punctus points can 
be seen within the inscription. These, together with the 
details of the horse and armour, are of a delicacy even 


Figure 93 Robert fitz Walter’s second seal, before 1219. Northamptonshire Record Office, Northampton, Finch-Hatton 179 fol. 62r 
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greater than that of the ‘authentic’ second seal of Robert fitz 
Walter, attached to surviving charters, with its less 
magnificent wyvern as well as its rather cruder inscription. 
Even so, nothing in the matrix’s lettering or engraving 1s 
inconsistent with a date in the early 13th century. 
Furthermore, although the equestrian imagery of Robert’s 
seal was not reflected in the seals of his son or grandson, 
these latter employed Robert’s heraldic device (fess and 
chevrons) and, in the case of Robert’s son, suggest a continued 
interest in peculiar seal commissions, in this instance 
through the use of an eccentric square matrix displaying the 
Fitz Walter arms.5° 

This in turn suggests a chain of speculation. Let us 
assume, for want of further proof, that the matrix is a 
genuine 13th-century artefact. Let us assume also that it was 
discovered in Stamford. Could it be that it was lost there by 
Robert fitz Walter at some time after 1207 (the adoption of 
the Quincy arms) and before Robert began using his 
‘second’ seal (known from wax impressions), hence before 
1219? In the summer of 1212, when a conspiracy was 
unearthed to murder the king, Robert fitz Walter fled into 
exile, almost certainly to Paris. He visited Paris again, late in 
1215, as an envoy of the rebel barons.* Was it perhaps in 
Paris that he commissioned a new seal matrix? If so, might 
this explain his incorporation of a dragon or wyvern 
cowering beneath his feet: a symbol of justice triumphing 
over evil or, in this context perhaps, of Robert himself 
triumphing over the tyranny of King John? Certainly, like 
Saher de Quincy whose new comital seal showed him 
battling with a lion, Robert seems to have been keen to 
advertise not only his knightly status but his prowess in 
combat.» Following his return from exile Robert visited 
Stamford at least once, in April 1215, when the rebel barons 
mustered there before their assault on Northampton and 
subsequently on London. He was nearby again, in 1217, at 
the time that he was taken prisoner, together with Saher de 
Quincy, following the royalist victory at the Battle of 
Lincoln.53 Stamford was a well-known site for tournaments, 
which in itself may have recommended it as a baronial 
meeting place. In much the same way, Robert’s prowess as a 
tournament knight and his outward displays of 
magnificence, not least through his seal, may have 
recommended him as a baronial leader. Having lost his 
silver matrix, or had it confiscated from him, at Stamford, 
Robert then commissioned a new matrix, deliberately 
modelled upon that which he had recently lost, but now 
without the Quincy arms, and with various other minor 
differences. This new seal seems to have been manufactured 
by 1218, before Robert’s departure for the Fifth Crusade.5+ 

Accepting this line of conjecture, we would know of three 
seals of Robert fitz Walter used in succession to one another (in 
turn, Figs 91, 81, 92), just as Saher de Quincy is known to 
have used at least three successive seals (Figs 82-3, 84-5, 
86-7). Not only as an aid to dating undated charters but as 
evidence for emerging heraldic self-consciousness, this would 
be of significance. At the very least, it should remind us to take 
no medieval artefact entirely for granted, not even the most 
familiar. As with Magna Carta itself, so with the Magna Carta 
barons and their seals: a closer look tends to reveal much that 
has previously been distorted or entirely overlooked. 
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For their assistance with this essay I am indebted to Adrian Ailes, 
Sophie Ambler, Claire Breay, Sarah Bridges, Dauvit Broun, John 
Cherry, David Crouch, Robin Darwall-Smith, Lloyd de Beer, 
Hugh Doherty, Sandy Heslop, John McEwan, Lord Moray, 
Jean-Francois Nieus and Alison Rosie. 

BM, 1841,0624.1, whence Hoffmann and Deuchler 1970, 323-4 no. 
333; Alexander and Binski 1987, 397 no. 454; Breay and Harrison 
2015, 60. 

Tonnochy 1952, 69 no. 332, correctly identifying the matrix with 
the seal impression listed in Birch 1887-1900, Il, 292 no. 6016, from 
BL, seal casts xxxvii.t, itself taken from the surviving matrix, from 
which came also BL, seal casts xliv.226 (Birch 1887-1900, Il, 292 
no. 6017), whence also Hunter Blair 1943, pl. IV.e, and other 
modern impressions preserved in Cambridge, Cambridgeshire 
Record Office (Hutson Seals and Seal Casts no. 349/2/1); London, 
Society of Antiquaries (Seals Personal, Drawer F20), and almost 
certainly elsewhere. Birch (1887-1900, II, 292 nos 6015-16) creates 
confusion by identifying this as the ‘second seal’ of Robert fitz 
Walter, following on from an earlier impression attached to BL, 
Harley Charter 50.0.2. This latter (Birch 1887-1900, Il, 292 no. 
6015) is in fact the seal of a much earlier namesake, Robert fitz 
Walter, a Norfolk landholder and sheriff of the reign of Henry I, 
ancestor of the Chesny family, for whom see Sanders 1960, 124n.; 
Green 1999, 61. 

Brooke 1779, and for Brooke, see White 2004. 

Brooke 1779, and for Richard Neate, the will of Robert, perhaps his 
son (d. 1817), now TNA, PROB 11/1590/306. There is uncertainty 
over the circumstances in which the matrix came to the British 
Museum. The museum’s acquisition register nonetheless lists it (in 
a hand identified as that of A.W. Franks, only appointed to the 
museum in 1851) as purchased for £8 in June 1841 from George 
Eastwood, dealer in antiquities and later, in the 1850s, notorious for 
his (apparently innocent) association with the so-called ‘Shadwell 
Shams’ (forged metal objects supposedly found by mudlarks on the 
banks of the Thames). 

For Robert (d. 1326), grandson of the Magna Carta baron, and his 
marriages, see Sanders 1960, 130; Cockayne 1910-57, V, 709-1. 
Brooke 1779, 211-15. 

Smith Ellis 1869, 195-6 (arguing that mascles were the original 
Quincy arms); Birch 1887-1900, II, 292 no. 6016. For the Ferrers 
arms, Birch 1887-1900, I, 279-80 nos 5908, 5917; Tremlett 1967, 
38 no. 10; Hunter Blair 1943, pls IV.c, VII.b. 

For the division of 1207, decreed by royal charter, 10 March 1207, 
this charter already recognising Simon as earl of Leicester and 
Saher as earl of Winchester, see Vernon Harcourt 1907, 94-5; 
Cockayne 1910-57, VII, 5336-40; Crouch 2015. 

Martin 1911, 348 no. 831 (dated September 1210). 

Loyd and Stenton 1950, 194-5 no. 282 (Saher II or III for Sibton 
Abbey); St John’s College Archives, Cambridge, D24.44 (Saher II 
or III for Richard fitz Britnoth), this latter severely damaged, only 
the top centre and left remaining, with faint traces of the head and 
raised right arm of an equestrian figure. 

BL, Harley Charter 55.B.4 (Saher de Quincy, without title as earl, 
for William fitz Hugh, whence Birch 1887-1900, II, 343 no. 6353, a 
poor description, not least for listing as ‘green’ what is in fact 
brown/natural wax) witnessed, among others, by Robert fitz 
Walter and William of Huntingfield, in due course both among 
Earl Saher’s fellow rebels against King John. Approx. 55mm 
diameter, conventional equestrian image riding from left to right, 
with trailing horse coat, and fleur-de-lys under the horse, legend 
now almost entirely lost, according to Birch: ....GILL..... SAERI 
wis , only ...GIL... still legible. The background is much pitted and 
cracked, so that what Birch identified as a ‘central spike’ on the 
shield might just as easily be a lion rampant or merely subsequent 
damage to an originally blank surface. 

Oxford, Magdalen College Archives, Brackley Charter B.179 
(Saher to the Hospital of Brackley, seal and counter-seal); BL, Lord 
Frederick Campbell Charter X XII.9 (Saher to Gumfrid son of 
Richard Pincun land in the suburbs of Leicester, seal and 
counter-seal, whence the drawing by John Anstis in BL, MS Stowe 
665 fol. 78v), with a further crude drawing in BL, MS Harley 4010 
fol. 206v (221v), here shown with sword rather than a pennant. 
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Described from the BL, Campbell Charter by Birch 1887-1900, II, 
343 no. 6354, and cf. no. 6355, from a cast now BL, seal casts xlvii. 
952-3: round, approx. 62mm diameter. An equestrian figure 
riding to the left, shield in left hand displaying a fess below a label 
of seven points, repeated as a motif on the horse’s rump, on a collar 
around the horse’s neck and in the trailing fringes to the cloth 
hanging down below the horse; behind the horse a small shield of 
arms, a fess between two chevrons (Fitz Walter); the figure 
carrying a pennant in his right hand held before his flat-topped 
helmet, with two streamers from the pennant trailing out behind 
the helmet, the pennant breaking the legend, with horizontal lines 
perhaps representing the same device of a fess with a label of (here) 
five points. Legend: +SIGILL<V M>:SEHERI <:DE:> 
QUENCI. Counter-seal: a small roundel with a shield of arms, 
24mm, a fess below a label of seven points, serpentine or curling 
foliage decoration either side of the shield, no legend. 

Darnaway Castle, Moray Charters Box 32, Div. V, Bundle I no. 3 

(confirming a measure of corn granted by Robert de Quincy, his 
father), whence Easson 1947, I, 41 no.18: small round, dark green 
wax. Legend: SIGILL....E......... ENCH. I am grateful to the earl of 
Moray for his assistance in obtaining photographs of this and 
another deed (below n. 16). 

Known from an original charter in favour of Holyrood Abbey, 
now National Archives of Scotland, Edinburgh, GD45/13/241, 
whence Innes 1840, 30—1 no. 37, with facsimile of the seal at pl. 1, 
whence Laing 1850, 113, nos 679-80, and pl. XI g. 1, and from a 
charter, now lost, recorded in a drawing by Nicholas Charles in 
BL, MS Cotton Julius F vii fol. rgor, also in BL, MS Lansdowne 
203 fol. 14v, and (here miscopying the Fitz Walter arms) in BL, MS 
Harley 245 fol. 67v (Saher with title as earl of Winchester 
authorising Robert, his son, to grant extensive dower to Hawise, 
Robert’s wife, sister of the earl of Chester). The Holyrood charter 
can be dated 1207/8 on the basis of its confirmation by King 
William of Scotland, 17 March ?1208: Barrow 1971, 439-40 no. 479. 
Attached to four charters now in Magdalen College Archives, 
Oxford, Brackley Charters 11a, A2, Br2 and D219, reproduced 
(from Ag) by Henderson 1978, 31-2, pls 19-20. Three of these 
charters are in favour of Brackley Hospital. By the fourth (B12), 
Saher grants his daughter, Loretta, widow of William de Valognes, 
dower in Scotland. A fifth impression, central portion only, 
survives at Darnaway Castle, Moray Charters Box 32, Div. IV, 
Bundle I no.22 (with title as earl confirming a gift by Robert his 
father, witnessed by Roger de Quincy), whence Easson 1947, I, 42 
no. 19. Round, approx. 77mm diameter. An equestrian figure 
riding to the right, closed helmet with flat top, shield of arms in left 
hand, held across the horse, displaying four mascles, 2-2, a further 
six mascles on the front of the horse, and five mascles on the cloth 
draped over the horse’s rump. Beaded border between legend and 
device. Legend: SIGILLVM SEHERI DE <QU>INCI 
COMITIS <WIN>TONIE+. Counter-seal: to the right, a 
standing knight, fighting with a lion rampant to his left, shield in 
the knight’s left hand displaying five mascles 2-2-1, helmet with 
above it a crest showing a wyvern or dragon with beak-like mouth 
facing to the left with wing above, bifurcated tail behind. Beaded 
border between legend and device with two fainter circular 
borders either side of the beading. Legend: IN 
MANUS:TUAS:DOMINE COMENDO SPIRITVM:MEVM. 
Henderson (1978, 32) correctly identifies this legend as the last 
works spoken by Christ from the cross as reported by Luke 23.46, 
but mistranscribes the legend and wrongly identifies Saher’s wife 
as the sister-in-law (recte aunt) of Simon de Montfort (d. 1218). 

For the most likely explanation here, see Smith Ellis 1869, 195-6, 
whence G.H. White in Cockayne 1910-57, XII, part 2, 750 note H, 
and appendix I, pp. 29-31. 

Tremlett 1967, 38 no. 11. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 16 fol. 95v, whence 
Tremlett 1967, 54 no. 86; Lewis 1987, 199-200, 451, from a shield 
attached to the notice of Robert’s death in 1235. 

For the Clare arms, Birch 1887-1900, II, 267-9 nos 5833-5, 
5842-3, and cf. Hunter Blair 1943, 2-3, 21-2, pl. VII.a; Crouch 
2002, 33-4, noting the prestige derived from the Clare descent 
from the ducal house of Normandy. For the seal of Strongbow, 
attached to charters in favour of Biddlesden Abbey (San Marino, 
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36 


Huntington Library, Stowe Grenville Evidences, ST 2033) and 
Adam of Hereford (Dublin, National Library of Ireland Dr), with 
drawing from a lost original now BL, MS Harley 5816 fol. 37v, itself 
derived from the seal of his father, Gilbert, earl of Pembroke (d. 
1148) (TNA DL 27/47, whence BL, MS Lansdowne 203 fol. 15v; 
Stowe 666 fol. 50v; Hunter Blair 1943, pl. Il.g), see Transactions of the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society 1851, 501-4; Wagner 1941. 

Attached in turn to London, St Bartholomew’s Hospital Deed 1337, 
approx. 75mm. diameter, chevrons on horse and shield, those on 
the shield inverted by error, legend: <S>IGILLVM <W>ATERI 
FILII RO<BERTI+> (sic), witnessed by Robert de Quincy, 
presumably the father of Saher; Cambridge, King’s College 
Archives GBR /100 (grant to Great Bricett Priory of the land of 
Moses son of Reginald the priest), approx. 73mm., chevrons on the 
horse and shield, legend: SIGILL................. TER... 
RODBERTIO (sic, with the opening S misengraved in reverse); 
Cambridge, King’s College Archives GBR /100 (grant to the same 
of an annual rent of 13d.), approx. 7omm. diameter, shield and 
horse decorated with chevrons, at least four chevrons on the shield, 
legend: .... ILVM............ As drawn to my attention by Jean- 
François Nieus, a further impression from the second of these seals 
survives attached to BL, Add. Ch. 918 (whence Birch 1887-1900, ii, 
290 no. 6004, where it is wrongly attributed to Walter fitz Robert c. 
1250, son of Robert fitz Walter d. 1235). 

Round 1904, continuing work first published in Round 1895, 475, 
575, and Round 1900. 

Besides Robert fitz Walter and Richard and Gilbert de Clare, this 
would include William d’Aubigny of Belvoir, Roger and Hugh 
Bigod, Henry de Bohun, William de Lanvallay, Geoffrey and 
William de Mandeville, Richard de Montfichet, Saher de Quincy, 
Geoffrey de Say and Robert de Vere, with William de Forz allied 
by marriage to the family of Say/ Mandeville. For what remains 
only a partial reconstruction here, see Powicke 1928, 207-13. 

BL, MS Cotton Julius C vii fols 136v, 153r; Tremlett 1967, 40 no. 24. 
Tremlett 1967, 23 no. 52 

Tremlett 1967, 16-17 no. 25, 18-19 no. 32, 21 no. 43, 38 no. II, 40 no. 
23, 116 no. 6, 120-1 no. 29. 

Robert’s attendance at a tournament at Lagny-sur-Marne c. 1180, 
in company with David, earl of Huntingdon, is reported in The 
History of William the Marshal (Holden et al. 2002-6, I, 234-5, lines 
4615-17, ii, 89-90). 

Nieus 2016, and for a major conspectus of 12th-century French 
equestrian seals, see Bony 2002. 

Roger of Wendover, in Paris 1872-83, II, 482; Michel 1840, 97; 
Hardy 1844, 38; 1835, 31, 34b-5; 1837, 133 (noting Saher’s release by 
May 1204); Powicke 1961, 162. 

Power 2011. 

Vernon Harcourt 1907, 94-5 (promising Saher £40 of Simon de 
Montfort’s portion of the Leicester estates in England, pending 
Simon’s release of Saher’s portion of Earl Robert’s lands in 
Normandy). 

Paris 1872-83, IL, 565. 

For example, Lindsay et al. 1908, 157-8 no. 4a; Foster and Major 
1931-73, II, 216-18 no. 873-4; Registrum Monasterii S. Marie de 
Cambuskenneth 1872, 93-4 no. 73, with further instances of joint 
witnessing, from the war years, 1215-17, now Hassall 1949, 28-9 no. 
38; Vincent 2017, appendix nos 3-4. 

Vaivre 1982, esp. pp. 378-81, a conclusion already, albeit 
hesitantly, reached by Henderson 1978, 36-7. 

Northampton, Northamptonshire Record Office MSS Stopford- 
Sackville 1935 (in favour of Robert fitz William); Stopford- 
Sackville 492 (in favour of Baldwin de Vere, today without seal, 
whence Fowler 1927, no. 10); Finch-Hatton 170 fol. 65v (in favour of 
Walter the parker of Ubbeston, Suffolk, from a lost original then in 
the possession of William Le Neve, whence Loyd and Stenton 1950, 
no. 317). 

London, Society of Antiquaries, Personal Seals drawer F20, as 
source merely noting ‘Drayton Charters’, but with a description of 
the contents of the deed corresponding to Stopford-Sackville 492 
(above n. 35), save that the attachment here is said to be by green 
silk cords, whereas the original now in Northampton is sealed on a 
parchment tag. I have twice searched the entire Stopford-Sackville 
collection, without finding any trace of a duplicate original or a 


loose seal impression from which the Society of Antiquaries’ cast 
might otherwise have been taken. 

37 Rickards 1908, 361-2. 

38 Northampton, Northamptonshire Record Office MSS Spencer 
617 (in favour of Waltham Abbey, with fine impression of seal and 
counter-seal); Finch-Hatton 170 fol. 62r (in favour of William son of 
William fitz Rocelin, from a lost original belonging to William Le 
Neve, with good drawing of seal and counter-seal, whence Loyd 
and Stenton 1950, no. 296); BL, Add. Ch. 21698 (in favour of 
Daventry Priory, with counter-seal); lost original belonging before 
1918 to William Greenwell, thereafter to P.H. Hunter-Blair (in 
favour of Ralph Gubiun, granting land at Sheering in Essex), 
calendared both in a description now in the Newcastle Public 
Library (Greenwell Notebook B.11) and as ‘A second calendar of 
Greenwell deeds’ 1930, 84 no. 5 (with misleading place name 
identifications), whence the description of the seal by Greenwell 
and Hunter Blair 1911-21, I, 66 no. 1004A. 

39 Birch 1887-1900, II, 805 nos 9769-70 (noting a plaster cast of the 
counter-seal, BL, seal casts Ixxxvi.17). 

40 ‘A second calendar of Greenwell deeds’ 1930, 84 no. 5. 

41 Levine 1977. 

42 For other examples, drawn to my attention by Lloyd de Beer, see 
Isabella of Hainault (d. 1190), BM, 1970,0904.1 (Johnes 1960); Joan 
(d. 1199), daughter of Henry II of England, BM, 1897,0508.1, and in 
general, see Heslop 1986. 

43 As, for example, the seals of Robert’s fellow members of the 
twenty-five of Magna Carta, Saher de Quincy (as above n. 16), 
Henry de Bohun (Lancaster Pennsylvania, Franklin and Marshall 
College MS 50, whence Vincent 2015a), John fitz Robert 
(Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire Record Office MS BAS 47/53; 
Durham University Special Collections D. & C. Durham 
1.1.Spec.51b, whence Greenwell and Hunter Blair 1911-21, I, 66 no. 
1002) and Roger Bigod (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Van Pelt-Dietrich Library, Kislak Center for Special Collections 
MS LJS 211, whence Vincent 2015b. For the fine detail of King 
John’s seal, see Vincent 2015¢, 10, 24—5, n. 31. 

44 Cf. Gentleman’s Magazine 65, part 2 (1795), 737-8; Archaeologia 14 
(1803), 276 and pl. xlvii fig. 4, whence BL, seal casts xxxv.56, as 
described by Birch 1887-1900, II, 298-9 nos. 6064-5 (with 
marginal note in the British Library copy of Birch: ‘gone abroad 
July 1903’); Heslop 1986, 50. In 2004, a further 18th-century cast 
taken from this matrix was offered for sale by Bernard Quaritch 
(Catalogue 1315, no. 9) for £450. 

45 BL, seal casts xliiii.18—-19, whence Birch 1887-1900, Il, 244 no. 
5662. 

46 Portable Antiquities Scheme BER K-FDCFDg, now deposited in 
the British Museum, whence https://finds.org.uk/database/ 
artefacts/record/id/643031 (accessed 18 August 2017). 

47 For deliberate destruction, see Cherry 2002, 81-97. For the Raleigh 
matrix, see Tonnochy 1952, 73 no. 346. 

48 Above nn. 13, 15. 

49 Above n. 38. 

50 McEwan 2016, 116 no. 971 (Walter fitz Robert II), and for his son, 
Robert fitz Walter I, ibid., 9-10 nos 24-6, and probably Birch 
1887-1900, I, 805 no. 9771. 

51 Michel 1840, 115-21, 124-5; Roger of Wendover, in Paris 1872-83, 
IL 534, 544, 648; Luard 1864-9, III (Dunstable), 33 (noting the fear 
of involvement by Saher de Quincy’s kinsman, Simon de 
Montfort); Strickland 2011. 

52 Above n. 17, and for other such ‘battles with beasts’ displayed on 
contemporary baronial seals, see Vincent 2015¢, 20, 31 n. 121. 

53 Stubbs 1872-3, II, 219; Paris 1872-83, II, 585-7, and cf. ibid., 
614-15, for attempts by Robert and his fellow baronial leaders to 
dissuade William d’Aubigny of Belvoir from diverting baronial 
supporters to a tournament at Stamford later in 1215. 

54 Above n. 40. 
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Chapter 11 
Managing the Message: 


Royal and Governmental 
Seals 1050-1714 


Adrian Ailes 


Abstract 

For over 600 years between the end of the Anglo-Saxon realm 
(for which see the chapter by Keynes in this volume) and the 
arrival of the Hanoverians, English monarchs and the 
burgeoning secretariats and departments of their households 
and governments projected important messages of status, 
image and power through the medium of their greater and 
lesser seals. This was principally achieved through personal (if 
at first somewhat stereotypical) portraiture that conveyed 
military might and divinely sanctioned authority, and by the 
Judicial use of symbols often heraldic in nature. Sometimes 
this representational language and the seal legend encircling 
these powerful iconographic weapons of administrative 
authority, lordship and dominion, could be blunt and to the 
point, at other times rich and complex. Either way, they 
provide strictly contemporary and often very beautiful 
graphic representations of status and authority, self- 
promotion, military and dynastic claims and ambitions, and 
above all stability and continuity. That message stretching 
over the medieval and early modern periods and adapting as it 
did to political, cultural and artistic events and developments, 
has rarely been better projected or managed. 


Rulers and governments have always had a particular 
interest in managing messages, be it good news or bad news. 
During the Middle Ages and Early Modern era, when few 
could read, the often extraordinary detail of a seal provided 
a kind of sign language straddling the divide between 
literate and illiterate. Seals could carry intrinsic messages of 
how their owners wished to be perceived by others: messages 
of political authority and personal status, territorial claims 
and power, religious sanction, as well as of gender and 
self-image. This was especially the case with the great and 
lesser seals of the rulers of England and later Great Britain 
and of the increasingly autonomous departments of their 
burgeoning administrations. 

In England, the story of royal and governmental great 
seals essentially begins with Edward the Confessor.’ 
Probably in the late 1050s he introduced the first double- 
sided, pendent great seal of England to authenticate 
documents produced in his name and ensure that his will, as 
written down, was authorised and enacted. Its Christological 
iconography, based on Byzantine and German models, well 
befitted a pious monarch who had begun the rebuilding of 
Westminster Abbey to rival the largest churches in Europe 
(Fig. 94). For the Anglo-Saxon nobles and officials of the 
shire courts receiving the king’s sealed writ — an instrument 
set in place during this reign — the image of the enthroned 
king with regalia of orb and sceptre, crown and sword, must 
have sent out a strong visual message of secular and religious 
associations of terrestrial kingship, divine sanction and, 
above all, overlordship. The Latin legend, with its Byzantine 
title basileus instead of the more usual rex, simply underlined 
the quasi-imperial character of Anglo-Saxon rulership and, 
incidentally, the willingness of the English court to borrow 
from Byzantium (see discussion by Simon Keynes in this 
volume). 

Not surprisingly, in 1066 the new king, William, duke of 
Normandy, following his successful invasion of England and 
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Figure 94 Reverse of the great seal of Edward the Confessor, c. 1057 
(Wyon and Wyon 1887, pl. | no. 8) 


eager to emphasise his lawful succession to the Anglo-Saxon 
throne, continued the Confessor’s innovative practice of a 
double-sided great seal.” He too is portrayed as an anointed 
monarch, but this time on the reverse, where he is 
proclaimed ‘king of the English’. On the obverse he 
introduced a revolutionary new image — that of a fully armed 
mounted knight and feudal overlord - and here the legend 
now reads William, ‘patron [or guardian] of the Normans’ 
(Fig. 95) Thus the new king’s double-sided great seal sent 
out not only a strong and unambiguous message of dual 
authority — duke of Normandy (first) and king of the English 
— but also a message of his dual role— mounted military 
leader and enthroned sovereign king, perhaps even 
conquering hero. This combination of ‘majesty’ and 
‘equestrian’ images was to be copied by nearly all his 
successors on the English throne down to the present 
monarch. 

William Rufus, the Conqueror’s successor as king of 
England but not as duke of Normandy, dropped the ducal 
style from the equestrian side and promoted the regal 
majesty side to the obverse (where it has remained ever 
since); he also added the sublime phrase ‘by the grace of 
God’. His brother and successor, Henry I, having 
successfully reassembled his father’s dominions, felt 
sufficiently confident to reintroduce the title ‘duke of the 
Normans’ to the legend of the last of his great seals — a direct 
message that the homeland of his ancestral dynasty was 
safely back in the hands of the Anglo-Norman king-duke.5 

Between Henry IPs accession in 1154 and 1259, when 
Henry II renounced all former Continental possessions 
except Aquitaine, the reverse of the great seal carried all the 
baronial titles held in Europe by the English king; after that 
date both sides of the seal simply repeated all the sovereign’s 
titles.° It is said that the changes made to Henry III’s seals in 
1259 did not, however, go unnoticed by at least one 
individual — an early health warning to government to 
manage better the message of bad news, especially when 
reputation and public image are at stake. As if losing Anjou 
and Normandy from the royal style were not bad enough, it 
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Figure 95 Obverse of the great seal of William the Conqueror, 1069 
(Wyon and Wyon 1887, pl. II no. 13) 


was noted with shame that the new seal had replaced the 
sword in the king’s right hand with a sceptre. The change, in 
fact, had already occurred on what is very probably his first 
exchequer seal and also on coins and should, therefore, 
perhaps not be over-emphasised? What is remarkable about 
Henry’s great seals produced in 1219 and 1259 was their 
artistic excellence in both design and execution. The king 
spent vast sums on works of art to demonstrate his 
conception of a majestic monarchy and the sacredness of 
royal authority, and his great seals were not exempt from his 
expensive programme of magnificence.’ 

It should also be noted that during this period, from 
Henry I to Henry III, the English great seal increased in size 
by 20% and that green and red wax and coloured cords were 
employed, all to enhance its dignity and status. When it 
came to managing the message, impact was crucial. 

The most famous amendment to the royal style came in 
January 1340, when Edward III, in support of his claim to the 
throne of France, very publicly adopted the title and arms of 
the kingdom of France in right of his mother Isabella, the 
French princess and heiress. He immediately added both to a 
new great seal made for him. The quartering of the French 
lilies before the English lions on his shield was a clear visual 
sign of his dynastic ambitions and war aims — a piece of 
powerful political propaganda that was to remain on the 
great seals of England until the time of Napoleon.” 

On his return to England in February 1340, Edward III 
had impressions of his new great and privy seals with their 
quarterly arms and double-monarchy style shown by sheriffs 
in the county courts — the seals acting as a key medium of 
communication for the most momentous decision of his 
reign.” Even when he temporarily gave up his claim to the 
French crown following the treaty of Brétigny in 1360, and 
was forced to omit the title from his new great seal, the 
so-called Brétigny seal, the quartered shield was retained as 
a visual reminder of the king’s French maternal ancestry. 
When he resurrected the claim in 1369 he simply reused an 
earlier seal, cut in June 1340, that incorporated both the 
French style and arms, and in 1372 he had the splendid 1360 


Brétigny seal re-engraved (as his eighth seal) to include his 
title as king of France, which henceforth he continued to use. 

It was basically this revised Brétigny seal that, with new 
names added, was to serve the kings of England 
intermittently for the next century. It includes the Virgin 
and Child, St George, and angels flanking the king. God 
makes a brief appearance and in a pose and attributes 
remarkably similar to those of the king enthroned in majesty 
below. Even the legend ‘King of France and England and 
Lord of Ireland’ is preceded by a hand of blessing issuing out 
of celestial clouds, a clear sign that, after the victories of 
Crécy and Poitiers over the French, God was truly an 
Englishman and the English kings his preferred dynasty. 

Having deposed Edward’s grandson, Richard II, in 1399, 
the new king, Henry IV, continued with an altered version of 
the Brétigny seal, probably as an expedient while he secured 
the kingdom. Sometime between 1406 and 1408, however, 
he embarked upon a new great seal — one replete with 
sophisticated symbolism but whose message was still evident 
to most (Fig. 96).'” Henry was determined to keep himself 
and his line on the throne, so it is no surprise that he now 
depicted himself sitting confidently in divinely sanctioned 
splendour upon that same throne invested in full regalia. He 
is surrounded by saints, royal predecessors and armed men 
testifying to, and solemnly guarding, both his royal person 
and his prerogative. It is a bold visual statement intended to 
impress upon people’s minds his rightful position and 
military authority. In short, the seal is a panoply of 
Lancastrian propaganda, part of Henry IV’s successful 
campaign to overcome the stain of having deposed a 
childless dynasty whilst not at the same time damaging the 
monarchy itself. 

Much of the political message in Henry IV’s Gothic 
extravaganza of a great seal is expressed through the 
medium of heraldry. On the majesty side banners display 
the royal arms of France (recently revised in England to 
three fleurs-de-lys only) quartering those of England (three 
lions) along with those of England alone. The base of the 
throne is decorated with an intriguing trio of shields — the 
arms of either the southern Welsh house of Deheubarth or 
the duchy of Cornwall (it is difficult to distinguish the 
border), those ‘of peace’ first adopted by Edward the Black 
Prince, father of Richard II, and the arms of the earldom of 
Chester. The reverse of Richard’s seal ‘for the office of South 
Wales’ before he was made king refers to him as prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall and earl of Chester. Maybe, then 
the three shields are a reference to the late king, thus closely 
associating him with his royal predecessor and underlining 
his rightful succession to the throne on which he now sits.” 
Above the seated king two angels hold the attributed arms of 
Edmund the Martyr and Edward the Confessor, favourite 
royal saints of Henry III, from whom Henry IV claimed 
descent. 

The earliest known appearance of heraldry on a great 
seal of England was the lion rampant shield borne by 
Richard the Lionheart on his first great seal in 1189. In late 
1197 or more probably early 1198 he adopted a second seal 
depicting new arms — three lions passant guardant. On his 
own succession in 1199, his brother John immediately 
dropped his personal coat of two lions passant, arms which 


Figure 96 Obverse of the second great seal of Henry IV, c. 1406-8 
(Wyon and Wyon 1887, pl. XII no. 73) 


his father Henry IT had very probably borne, and adopted 
instead Richard’s new coat, thus symbolically re-enforcing 
his right to the Anglo-Norman realm." Another crucial 
development taking place in the late 12th century was the 
emergence of the king’s writing office into an organised 
chancery with its own records, and the continued rise of the 
exchequer as a separate department. The chancery was 
headed by the chancellor (usually an important ecclesiastic) 
responsible for custody of the great seal. Because this seal 
often travelled with the king, sometimes abroad, the 
exchequer, from the late 1170s if not before, was permitted to 
use its own seal as a substitute so that it too could enact the 
king’s will while he was away. This new so-called ‘deputed’ 
great seal, the first of its kind, was deliberately slightly 
smaller in size but identical in design and legend to the great 
seal —it was after all to carry the same full authority and 
send out much the same message." 

Further deputed great seals followed, that for Ireland 
possibly as early as 1227 and not later than 1232.'° Some, like 
the exchequer seal, were controlled by a government 
department, hence the term ‘departmental seal’. Others 
were used by courts of law such as those of Common Pleas 
and King’s Bench and, in the 16th century, by the Court of 
Augmentations. All, like the great seal for which they were 
deputising, were double-sided with at least one side depicting 
the sovereign either in majesty or on horseback. 
Increasingly, the other side was armorial, comprising a 
single shield of arms. 

With the rise of the nation state in the early 13th century 
the personal arms of a ruler, such as the three lions of the king 
of England, came also to represent that person’s wider 
governance and jurisdiction. As such they helped foster a 
sense of national identity and shared values, occasionally 
promoting a new political or military agenda of lordship and 
dominion. The first appearance of the lions of England 
replacing a royal portrait on a deputed great seal possibly 
dates to 1227 when, judging by later impressions, they were 
used on the king’s seal for Ireland; interestingly, this would 
have coincided with their early depiction on an armorial civic 
seal, that for Hereford, a city proud of its royal connections.” 

The three lions certainly replaced the king in majesty on 
Henry Is seal for Gascony, and later on the exchequer seal 
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Figure 97 Edward I’s deputed great seal for Scotland, 1298. The 
National Archives, E 39/93/16. By permission, The National Archives 


ofhis son and successor, Edward I, thereby promoting the 
equestrian side to the obverse. On Edward’s seal for 
Scotland, however, the English lions replaced the equestrian 
reverse, where they represented an especially cogent 
message of political ambition and military domination (Fig. 
97). Edward is said to have remarked when handing it over 
to his new lieutenant for Scotland, ‘A man does good work 
when he rids himself of a shit”. The majesty/armorial 
combination was also used on the deputed great seals of the 
central common law courts.” 

A shield of the royal arms also appeared on the king’s 
much smaller single-sided private or ‘privy’ seal from at least 
1230 and regularly from Richard I1’s reign on his secret seal 
or ‘signet’; by this date both seals had gone ‘out of court’ and 
were held by officials (Fig. 98). Other devices to appear on 
an emerging class of central government and official local 
seals included a crown, the king’s head, a castle and keys. 
Here their presence helped convey a message of royal and 
state authority and, when employed locally, promoted a 
direct relationship between the Crown and the provinces.” 

After his victory at Bosworth over Richard III in 1485, 
the new king, Henry VII, wisely chose to retain the familiar 
appearance of the great seals of his defeated Plantagenet 
predecessors, presumably to send out a confident message of 
continuity and rightful succession following the upheavals of 
what became known as the Wars of the Roses.” This clearly 
suited his political purposes. This time there was no new 
warrior hero as on the obverse of the Conqueror’s new seal, 
nor divinely sanctioned usurper as on Henry IV’s. It was 
almost as if that most pragmatic and cautious of kings had, 
sigillographically speaking, slipped in unnoticed, disguised 
amidst the heavy Gothic iconography and stereotypical 
portraiture of his medieval forebears. 

Henry Tudor’s son, Henry VIII, was somewhat more 
recognisable, and was the first king of England to have his 
likeness portrayed on a great seal. It is, however, in the 
legends of the great seals that the most important new 
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Figure 98 Signet of Richard II, 1399. The National Archives, E 23/1/1. 
By permission, The National Archives 


messages were conveyed. Henry’s second great seal, in use 
from 1532, provided a clear reminder of the religious 
struggles of the Reformation with its inclusion of Henry’s 
new title, ‘Defender of the Faith’, conferred upon him by the 
pope in 1521. In the decade before his third great seal was cut 
in 1542 much had changed in the order of both Church and 
State. The legend of Henry’s new Renaissance-style, 
post-Reformation, third great seal incorporated not only his 
new title as ‘King of Ireland’ but also that conferred upon 
him by parliament: ‘Supreme Head on Earth of the English 
and Irish Church’, signalling England’s momentous break 
with Rome. 

Another effect of the Reformation was the creation of 
new courts to exercise the financial and jurisdictional affairs 
once administered by the papacy or by local religious 
houses, now dissolved. Each was given its own seal. The 
Court of Augmentations, as already noted, followed the 
majesty/equestrian design of the great seal, whilst a statute 
of 1547 dictated that the single-sided seals of local 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions should depict the royal arms. The 
primary message, however, remained the same, that 
ecclesiastical affairs and jurisdiction were now to be 
exercised in the name of the Crown, and, indeed, the royal 
crown featured heavily on these seals.” 

Whilst the legend of a particularly ostentatious, 
Renaissance-style great seal struck in gold for Henry VIIT’s 
ratification of the Treaty of Amiens with Frances I of France 
in 1527 spoke of peace and friendship, its message was to go 
unheeded, for within a couple of decades both countries 
were back at war.*5 

The legend of the great seal of Henry’s daughter, Mary, 
and her husband, Philip I of Spain, listing the king’s 
formidable string of Continental titles plus the impressive 
multiple quarterings of his armorial bearings reflecting his 
various territories, might well have suggested the alarming 
possibility of future dissolution into a Catholic Hapsburg 
empire after a childless marriage (Fig. gg).”° English hearts 


Figure 99 Engraving of the great seal of Philip and Mary, 1556 
(Sandford 1677). British Museum, 1856,0712.857 


and minds were soon, however, to be comforted by the motto 
incorporated into the seal of Mary’s sister and successor, 
Elizabeth: Pulchrum pro patria pati (It is glorious to suffer for 
one’s country), an oblique reference perhaps to Horace’s 
immortal line, dulce et decorum est pro patria mort. This was, 
indeed, Elizabeth’s early pledge — that she would sacrifice 
herself for the needs of her people, and it was a message often 
repeated in her speeches.*7 

Her second great seal, dating to 1586, sent out another 
message, this time very visual, of a monarch at the height of 
her powers and at the zenith of her cult (Fig. 100). Always 
keen to control her image Elizabeth commissioned the 
renowned miniaturist, Nicholas Hilliard, to design new 
royal and governmental seals.** On the obverse of her great 
seal for England the queen sits in majesty, but the portrait 
here has little in common with the formal posed versions of 
her first great seal. The majesty side of her second great seal 
speaks very much of Gloriana, whilst her dress and jewellery 
announce her femininity. Celestial hands reach down from 
the clouds gently supporting the heavy mantle of 
responsibility that rests upon her shoulders. 

The equestrian obverse 1s equally beautiful and equally 
feminine. Rays of sunshine beam benignly down upon the 
queen riding in stately progress. Her kingdoms are 
represented by a crowned Tudor rose, crowned French 
fleur-de-lys, and, for the first time on a great seal of England, 
an Irish harp, again crowned. Flowers spring from the 


Figure 100 Obverse of the second great seal of Elizabeth I, 1586. The 
National Archives, SC 13/N3. By permission, The National Archives 


ground underneath her trotting horse. Both obverse and 
reverse proclaim a strong public message of a stable 
Protestant monarchy and God-given order, despite the 
queen’s unmarried status and an uncertain succession. The 
symbolism might take some unravelling, but it was a 
message well manipulated and well managed. 

Messages, however well intentioned, can, nevertheless, 
get mixed and their meaning lost in translation, even on 
government seals. Stephen Gardiner, formerly secretary to 
Henry VIII, and bishop of Winchester, told Edward VPs 
protector, the duke of Somerset, that even ifan onlooker 
could not read the legend on the king’s great seal ‘yet he can 
reade Saint George on horsback on the one side, and the 
Kinge sitting in his majestie on the other side; and readeth so 
much written in those images, as if he be an honest man, he 
wil put of his cap’ — in other words it was, as if, by looking at 
the image of the enthroned king on the seal the onlooker 
were in the royal presence. Somerset must have taken great 
delight in pointing out that St George was, in fact, none 
other than the king himself, and what is more, addressing 
the embarrassed Gardiner, continued, ‘Ifhe were S. George, 
my lord, where is his spear and dragon? And why should the 
inscription round about tell an untruth, and not agree to the 
image?’ 

Some sigillographic slip-ups were more forgivable. 
Elizabeth’ successor, James VI of Scotland and, as James I, 
England’s first Stuart monarch, was keen to emphasise his 
new status as ruler — indeed, emperor — of an imperium, of a 
bigger and better ‘Great Britain’. On his accession to the 
English throne in the spring of 1603 he ordered new signets 
to be made incorporating the arms of both his realms. But 
what his new principal secretary, Robert Cecil, failed to 
comprehend was that they should also include the Irish 
harp. By the time James I arrived in his new capital, the 
royal arms had been duly revised and were being busily 
engraved on to the new royal and governmental seals.3° 

James’ great seals as king of England were a visual paean 
of praise to British antiquity and the ‘Britishness’ of this new 
monarch (Fig. 101). The quartered arms of all four 
kingdoms, now in their familiar heraldic order, flanked the 
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Figure 101 Engraving of the second great seal of James I, 1605 
(Sandford 1677). The Confessor’s banner should show five, not four, 
martlets. British Museum, 1856,0712.866 


king, once again seated in majesty but this time on an 
English, or indeed in James’ eyes, British throne. Also 
present were the banners of Cadwalader and the Confessor, 
representing James’ legitimate succession to the ancient 
kings of the Britons and the Saxons: one banner held by an 
English lion, the other by the Scottish unicorn. A few years 
later a new great seal for Scotland sent out a slightly different 
and perhaps more diplomatic message for the Scots since it 
placed the lion rampant of Scotland in the first and fourth 
quarters, before the arms of England and Ireland; this is still 
the practice today north of the border.” 

New royal dynasties might allow new sovereigns and 
their supporters to meddle with well-established norms and 
messages through the medium of their new great seals. A 
new republic, however, was a different matter. A brand-new 
style of English politics required a radical rethink — in fact, 
no less than a total reinvention of the government message. 
The great seal of the Commonwealth, engraved in the 
spring of 1649 following the execution of Charles I, was a 
seal of the people, by the people and for the people; it was, in 
effect, more a commemorative medal than a great seal.%8 
The age-old symbols of hereditary royal authority were 
replaced on the obverse by a map of England and Wales — 
the community or ‘common weal’ — and on the reverse by an 
image of the people’s elected representatives at work on their 
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Figure 102 Obverse of the second great seal of Oliver Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, 1657 (Wyon and Wyon 1887, pl. XXXIII, no. 133) 


behalf in a crowded House of Commons. Even the seal 
legend, more a political slogan - IN THE FIRST YEARE 
OF FREEDOME BY GOD’S BLESSING RESTORED 
— followed by the date, was now in English, a language 
everyone could understand. 

With the arrival of Oliver Cromwell as Lord High 
Protector in December 1653 a quasi-monarchical system was 
established and again the political situation was reflected in 
the seals of yet another regime. Cromwell’s great seal as 
Protector, engraved in 1655 and recut in 1657, was in many 
ways a symbolic return to the past, speaking as much of 
ancient monarchy as it did of revolutionary republic 
(Fig. 102).3+ 

The obverse depicted a chimerical coat of arms: part 
royalist, part republican, and part Cromwellian. The state 
symbols adopted by the Rump Parliament for England and 
Ireland — the cross of St George and the Irish harp — were 
now placed on a quartered shield along with the saltire of St 
Andrew for Scotland according to the instructions of April 
1654 when that country was reunited with England. 
Especially graphic was the inclusion at the very middle of 
these patriotic state symbols of an inescutcheon bearing the 
family arms of the Lord Protector himself—a silver lion on 
black. Latin was reinstated as the language of the legend as 
in royalist days. The message must have been glaringly 
apparent: Cromwell now personally stood at the centre of 
events — a monarch in all but name. 

The obverse is an equally cogent reminder of the new 
personal regime of the Protector. The solitary, majestic 
figure of Cromwell on horseback is highly reminiscent of his 
monarchical predecessors, far divorced from the crowded 
Commons scene adopted by the Commonwealth. The 
counter-revolutionary message of the Protectorate seal must 
have been immediately apparent — a move away from the 
collective responsibility of Parliament and the state to a 
reinstitution of a single-person, sovereign authority. 

Nevertheless, the new seal was not all about regal status; 
Cromwell did make some concessions — he had, after all, 
rejected the crown. The Lord Protector’s sheathed sword, bare 
head, and horse trotting in stately procession suggest a 


continuation of civilian rule backed up ifnecessary by military 
force, or, to quote the motto spelt out on the seal’s obverse, 
peace is sought by war (PAX QUERITUR BELLO). 

Deputed great seals during both the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate followed much the same patterns as the new 
great seals. Perhaps most poignant is the Protector’s great 
seal for Ireland in which Cromwell’s personal arms are 
stamped directly over the Irish harp — a cruel reminder of 
the way in which he brutally overcame that land. 

In 1660 the monarchy, House of Lords and Church of 
England were restored and the cult ofroyalism revived. New 
royal and governmental seals displayed a conscious return to 
the pre-Civil War past, to a united Great Britain and an 
ancient constitutionalism whereby the Crown supposedly 
protected the liberties of its subjects. Ifthere were concessions 
to the reforming legislation of the republic they were not 
evident in the overtly royal symbolism of the new great and 
lesser seals, still today icons of a constitutional monarchy. In 
1688 James II, Charles’s Catholic brother and successor, in 
desperation attempted to drown the message by throwing the 
great seal matrix into a watery grave whilst fleeing abroad 
after the successful invasion of his son-in-law, the Protestant 
Dutch prince, William of Orange 3° The latter’s new great seal 
as William III for the next five years (until the death of his wife 
and co-sovereign, Mary I) was to send out a rather skewed 
message since it bore no reference to Scotland following the 
Scots’ initial delay in accepting him as their kings” 

No such problem existed in 1707 after the Act of Union 
with Scotland, passed by William’s successor, Anne, the last 
Stuart monarch. It stated that there should be one great seal 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain to be different in 
design from the great seal previously in use in either 
kingdom. The message of union was well interpreted on the 
new great seal, its diameter now double the size of the 
Conqueror’s seal. Apart from the revised royal arms (in 
which the Scots lion shared the first and third quarters with 
the three lions of England), English roses and Scots thistles 
punctuate the seal legends on both sides. On the reverse 
Britannia (the first of a number of personifications to inhabit 
the great seals of the long 18th century) replaced the 
stereotypical equestrian portrait of the monarch (Fig. 103). 
She holds a simplified shield of the royal arms displaying just 
England impaling Scotland, whilst an enormous crowned 
rose and thistle growing out of one stem rises uneasily from 
the ground at her feet. % 

Anne died childless in 1714. Her short reign had 
witnessed not only union with Scotland but military 
victories and territorial gains across the world that laid the 
foundations for Britain’s commercial and colonial expansion 
in the years to come, and, with it, a whole new series of 
deputed colonial seals proclaiming yet another new message 
for successive governments to handle. 

For over six and half centuries of conquest, dynastic 
vicissitudes and constitutional changes the great seal, and to 
a lesser extent the deputed, departmental and smaller seals 
of government, had sent out strictly contemporary, and 
sometimes graphic messages of status and authority, 
self-promotion and political pretensions, military ambitions, 
and (it was hoped) stability and continuity. Between 1050 
and 1707 monarchs and protectors, parliaments and 


Figure 103 Reverse of the second great seal of Queen Anne, 1711. The 
National Archives, C 110/662. By permission, The National Archives 


government departments, as well as great officers of state, 
had all used seals to advertise and consolidate their 
positions, to project their image and sometimes to 
reinterpret and relaunch cherished claims and political 
programmes. Sometimes the representational language and 
seal legend could be blunt and to the point, at other times 
rich and deeply complex. Whatever the case, rarely has the 
message been managed so well. 


Notes 

ı Edward’ seal: Bedos-Rezak 1993; Wyon and Wyon 1887, 3-5; 

Heslop 1980, 9-10; Heslop 1984, 301; Barlow 1997, 135; Bishop and 

Chaplais 1957, pl. XVIII. 

William I’s seal: Heslop 1980, 10; Bishop and Chaplais 1957, pl. 

XXVIII; Wyon and Wyon 1887, 5-7; Bates 1998, 88, 102-5; Barlow 

1983, 59; Birch 1907, 29. 

The legend in leonine verse runs over both sides, beginning on the 

equestrian obverse: HOC NORMANNORUM WILLELMUM 

NOSCE PATRONUM SI/ HOC ANGLIS REGEM SIGNO 

FATEARIS EUNDEM. 

4 William II’s seal: Bishop and Chaplais 1957, pl. XXX; Wyon and 
Wyon 1887, 7—9; Barlow 1983, 59 and pl. 1b; Heslop 1984, 302. 

5 Henry I used three great seals: the first (so-called second great seal) 
from his coronation in 1100 to 1107 (possibly to 1106), the second 
(so-called third great seal) from 1107 (possibly 1106) to 1120; and the 
third from January 1121 to his death in 1135. I am grateful to 
Richard Sharpe for advice on Henry’s seals. See Chaplais 1960; 
Heslop 1984, 302; Green 2009, 11. 

Henry II: Vincent 2015, 9-12. 

7 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 24 citing contemporary ‘monkish verses’ 
quoted in Sandford 1677; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 119; for coins 
already showing the change in attributes, see Heslop in Alexander 
and Binski 1987, 316. By the Treaty of Paris in 1259 Henry 
abandoned his titles of duke of Normandy and count of Anjou. He 
also renounced his claims to the counties of Maine, Touraine and 
Poitou but the king had never included these on his great seal. A 
cast exists of what is probably Henry’s first exchequer seal, dating 
to before 1259 and previously described as his ‘second great seal’ 
(Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 118). It was presumably altered after the 
Treaty of Paris and the revised second exchequer seal is probably 
what has since been described as Henry’s ‘third great seal’ (Wyon 
and Wyon 1887, 23-6, and see D’Arcq 1863-8, no. 10,013). For the 
‘exchequer’ seal in general, see below. 
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8 Henry Ill’ seals: Wyon and Wyon 1887, 21-6 (but see previous 
note); Alexander and Binski 1987, 276, 397. 

9 Henry ls second (so-called third great seal) measured 83mm in 
diameter, whilst the first and second great seals of Henry III 
measured roomm. The Confessor’s seal measured just 7omm. For 
colour, see Vincent 2015, 12, and Cwiertnia and Dryburgh in this 
volume. 

10 Edward Ill’ seals: Ormrod 2001; 2013, 604-8. For their heraldry: 
Ailes 2002; and for their iconography: Heslop 1987, 494-5. 

11 Ormrod 2001, 138; see also Heslop 1987, 494, 495. 

12 Heenan 1969, 220-1. Marks and Williamson 2003, 174-5; Cherry 
2003, 19-21; Wyon 1883. It has been argued that the new seal was 
produced at the very beginning of the reign (Holyoake 1976, 48-47 
(reversed pages) quoting Maxwell-Lyte 1926, 313-14). 

13 For Henry IV’s use of the ostrich feather arms and badge, see 
Siddons 2009, 182-3. For Deheubarth, see Siddons 1991, 288—go, 
and for Richard, see Jones 1969, 187. If the first shield is that of the 
house of Deheubarth, Henry may have used it here to assert his 
authority over the principality in the face of Owain Glyn Dwr’s 
rebellion. 

14 Ailes 1982, 64-74; 2015. 

15 For the exchequer and other departmental and deputed great seals, 
see Jenkinson 1935. 

16 Jenkinson 1935, 314; Richardson and Sayles 1963, 15-16. 

17 Morgan and Morgan 1966, vil, 3 (A.3218). A banner of the royal 
arms appears on the seal of the barons of London, c. 1219 
(Alexander and Binski 1987, 273; but for earlier dating, see Harvey 
and McGuinness 1996, 107). 

18 Crooks 2016, quoting King 2005, 38-9. For the seal: Jenkinson 
1935, 324 and pl. XCV (1 and 2); Harvey and McGuinness 1996, fig. 
33; Birch 1887-1900, IV, no. 14797. 

19 Jenkinson 1935. 

20 Chaplais 1971, 25, 35, 38. 

21 Cherry 2008; Ailes 2009. Matrices for some of these seals exist in 
the British Museum: Tonnochy 1952. 

22 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 65; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 324. 

23 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 67-71; Birch 1887-1900, I, nos 831-4. 

24 Cherry 1997, 256-7. 

25 The reverse reads: Ordine junguntur et perstant federe cuncta 
(They are united by order and stand firmly together by treaty). 
Wyon and Wyon 1887, 71; Bolland 2015, 56; Sharpe 2009, 152; 
Auerbach 1954, 38-9; Starkey 1991, 85 and for the equally 
impressive gold seal of Francis I, 84. 

26 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 74-6; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 437; Sharpe 
2009, 276-7 and fig. 34. Mary had used the Catholic legend 
VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA on her second great seal (Sharpe 
2009, 421). 

27 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 76-7; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 442; Sharpe 
2009, 402. 

28 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 77-8; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 490; Sharpe 
2009, 402. Doran 2003, 49 (with depiction of first great seal and 
Hilliard’s design for a great seal for Ireland) and 178 for control of 
her portraiture. 

29 Anglo 1992, 17-19. 

30 Ailes 2005. 

31 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 79-81; Birch 1887-1900, I, nos 522, 528; 
Ailes 2013; 8-10; Sharpe 2010, 80-1. 

32 Jenkinson 1935, 324-5; Ailes 2005, 20, n. 23. 

33 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 90-4; Birch 1887-1900, I, nos 598, 599. For 
the best discussion, and for the Rump Parliament’s departmental 
and deputed great seals, see Kelsey 1997, 94f. 

34 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 95-7; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 601; Sherwood 
1997, 43-50; Sharpe 2010, 505-7. 

35 Sherwood 1997, 48; Sharpe 2010, 506-7. 

36 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 109; Jenkinson 1943; Beer 1962. 

37 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 109-11; compare Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 
628; Blundell 1975; Ailes 2013, 12. 

38 Wyon and Wyon 1887, 114-16; Birch 1887-1900, I, no. 633. 
Britannia had appeared on coins during the reign of Charles II. 

39 Ailes 2011. 
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Chapter 12 

Intaglios Set in Medieval 
Seal Matrices: Indicators 
of Political Power and 
Social Status? 


John Cherry and Martin Henig, 
with a contribution from Arianna 
D’Ottone Rambach 
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Abstract 

This chapter primarily considers the afterlife of antique 
intaglios in the life of the medieval personal seal. Intaglios 
were often used in the ı2th and 13th centuries for public 
sealing, personal correspondence (for example in love letters) 
and, not infrequently, had an amuletic significance. Many 
examples discussed were reported to Finds Liaison Officers 
(FLOs) and are published on the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme’s website (www. finds.org.uk). Many were items of 
prestige, the higher quality gems imported from Italy or 
elsewhere, and the matrices fashioned by skilled seal- 
makers. Some display real knowledge of the Classics. 
Medieval gems after the antique are also considered. An 
unusual find is a gem with an Arabic inscription. The 
inscriptions around the gems are analysed to see what can 
be learnt about the purpose for which the seal was created. 
The social status of those using the gems is considered, as 
well as briefly comparing their use in England with other 
European countries. While they evidently were fashionable 
items, their subjects were often carefully chosen and some 
were re-interpretations of the classical in a Christian sense. 


At Luddesdown, Kent a gem-set silver seal matrix (Fig. 104) 
was found, engraved with the rhyming legend: SUN[sic] LEO 
QUOVIS EO NON NISI VERA VEO (Lam the lion; 
wherever I go, I carry nothing unless it is true). It is engraved 
with a lion, a beast associated from remote antiquity with 
kings, and has a rhyming legend in Latin. Both subject and 
legend were designed to indicate that the matrix belonged to 
someone of high status, but unless a document is found sealed 
with a wax seal with this image and inscription we will never 
know the name of the person who used it. This very 
anonymity emphasises the difficulty of defining the exact 
social or political status of a seal matrix.' Many legends do 
inform us as to the names of their owners but others, like this 
one, do not; matrices employed as counter-seals or secret seals 
were generally impersonal. Gems in matrices or rings were set 
in silver, sometimes gold, occasionally in bronze, and never in 
lead. This brief survey will examine both the gems (here 
Martin Henig builds on his previous work) and inscriptions 
(especially discussed by John Cherry), and examine what 
conclusions can be drawn from the use of both.’ 


Intaglios 
Martin Henig has suggested that many of the intaglios 
incorporated in medieval seal matrices were brought to 


Figure 104 Silver seal matrix (13th century) set with red jasper intaglio 
(2nd century ap) showing a lion and modern impression, found at 
Luddesdown, Kent, 28mm x 21mm. British Museum, 1983,1003.1 


Figure 105 Impression from a 
silver matrix (13th century) 
engraved with ‘OVE TEGO 
FRACTA LEGE’, set with 
bloodstone intaglio (2nd 
century ap) showing Ceres, 
19mm x 24mm. Found at 
Eastbourne, Portable 
Antiquities Scheme, 
IHS-A2DC27. Eastbourne 
Heritage Service 


England and north-western Europe as part of extensive 
trade and contacts with Italy, especially Rome, and with the 
eastern Mediterranean between the 11th and the 13th 
centuries3 The ownership of an intaglio mounted in a 
matrix or ring of precious metal was itself a sign of prestige 
and even political power, whether the owner was a layman 
or a cleric. Fine intaglios, many of them dating to the reign 
of the first Emperor Augustus, in the last decades of the rst 
century Bc and the early rst century AD, are generally found 
in gold or, more often, silver matrices. Where the cutting of 
the gem is of high quality (and therefore expensive) and 
where the subject of the intaglio may have been selected in 
order to pun on the name of the medieval owner, or to 
suggest a biblical passage, or to make a theological point, the 
prestige and erudition of the owner is evident.* There do not 
appear to be any examples of high-quality gems in poor- 
quality matrices. The finest intaglios would generally have 
been imported while those of lower quality and for the most 
part of later date (late 1st-3rd century AD) could just as 
readily have been found in England by peasants working the 
land. These would have reached the local and regional elites 
(generally the landowners) or have been surreptitiously 
traded and have fed a market which was avid for gems to set 
in seals or in jewelled crosses, shrines or reliquaries. An 
example is the silver matrix from Manston, Dorset inscribed 
SIGILL’ SECRETI (secret seal) followed by a star and 
crescent, set with a low-quality cornelian of a very common 
type dating to the 2nd century AD, depicting a dancing satyr 
holding his throwing stick (/agobolon) and a bunch of grapes. 
Another gem, comparable in style with others from Roman 
sites in Britain, is a 2nd-century AD bloodstone intaglio 
depicting the vegetation goddess Ceres, set in a medieval 
silver matrix inscribed +OVE/TEGO.FRACTA.LEGE 
(Receive what I conceal; after I have been broken, read), 
found near Eastbourne, Sussex (Fig. 105).° It is, thus, not 
always easy to discern whether gems of the Roman Imperial 
period were relics of the Roman period in England or traded 
here much later in the Middle Ages. Lions were popular 
subjects among the gentry at least. Among examples from 
Britain are a cornelian excavated at Ludgershall Castle, 
Wiltshire, set in a silver seal inscribed tSECRETVM 
MICHAEL DRVIB (secret (seal) of Michael Druib..) and a 
brown stone, probably a jasper, found near Weston church in 
Herefordshire with the legend on the matrix SIGILL. 
WILL. BEAV. PERE (seal of William Beaupere)’ As stated 


Figure 106 Silver matrix (late 13th century) and impression (modern) 
of Wymond de Brandon, found near Cholsey, Oxford (previously 
Berkshire), 20 mm x 20mm. Oxfordshire Museum service, 2014.165. 
Photos: Oxfordshire Museum service 


above, the lion was a powerful image of royal strength and 
virtue in the Middle Ages. It appears on the red jasper 
intaglio in John de Laval’s silver seal matrix inscribed 
+ECCE: VICIT LEO: + SIGILL IOHANNIS: DE: 
LAVAL (Behold the lion conquered, seal of John de Laval), 
which was found in St Albans and might have come from 
Roman Verulamium. Another widespread category of seal 
device is the portrait. A black jasper female portrait intaglio 
from Osminton, Dorset, is set in a silver pendant with open 
back, and bears the quasi-magical legend, derived from the 
Hebrew, + A: +:G:+:L:+:A (the initial letters of Atah 
Gibor Le-olam Adonai meaning “Thou art mighty O Lord’), 
which does also occur on personal seals. Such portraits 
might have a personal significance, as is shown by a 
remarkable silver matrix found near Cholsey in 
Oxfordshire, which bears as its device a contemporary 
engraving of a male head in the antique style. The matrix is 
inscribed CAPVT. WYMVDI. DEBRAND (head of 
Wymund de Brandon), showing it to be the head of the late 
13th-century owner, Wymond de Brandon (Fig. 106). 


Impersonal seals 

Personal seals can sometimes be dated ifthe user can be 
identified from documentary sources. For impersonal seals, 
the dating depends on the dating of the inscriptions." Even if 
seals from such matrices are attached to documents, the 
social status of the sigillant is often unclear. Considering the 
charters of Hugh, earl of Chester (1153-81), Heslop observed 
that the right to counter-seal passed through designated 
members of a noble household. On his seven charters, the 
seven counter-seals, two of which are named, are all 
different. Four are gems, and three not. The choice of gem 
was made by the clerk counter-sealing, rather than the 
sigillant. It is, of course, possible that this use was 
exceptional and that later the use of a single counter-seal 
become more normal." 

It is not known who owned the impersonal seal matrix 
from Laindon, Essex, set with a Roman intaglio depicting a 
bust of Lucius Verus, one of the best gem representations of 
that emperor and almost certainly an import, but he was 
probably of high rank, as were the owners of other 
impersonal gold seals. The Hellenistic sapphire head ofa 
Ptolemaic queen, an exceptionally rare jewel, set in a seal 
ring found in a well in Hereford, surely belonged to someone 
of high status, who probably interpreted the device as 
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Figure 107 Cornelian intaglio engraved with a Cupid (Augustan 
period, late 1st century Bc) from Wolvesey Palace, Winchester, 18mm x 
12mm x 2.5mm. Winchester Museums. Photo: Claudia Wagner by 
permission of the Beazley Archive, Oxford and the Winchester 
Research Committee 


representing the Virgin," while a contemporary red jasper 
intaglio, of c. 1300, cut in the antique style from Wootton, 
Bedfordshire, depicting the bust of a fashionable lady, was 
also a prestige item. The intaglio of a cornelian gem, 
without setting, dating from the Ist century BG, executed in 
fine Augustan style and depicting Cupid leaning on his bow 
(Fig. 107) was excavated at Wolvesey Palace, Winchester, 
from a late 11th- or early 12th-century context. It is less likely 
to be the relic of the Roman city than the possession of a 
bishop, perhaps Bishop Stigand (1047-70), Bishop Walkelin 
(1070-98) or Bishop Giffard (1100-29). The context of the 
find is probably too early for it to have belonged to Henry of 
Blois (1129-71), although he did use an ancient intaglio, 
probably from the east Mediterranean (as suggested by the 
deities Isis and Serapis), on his counter-seal on a grant to 
Hamble Priory, dated 1153 to 1171." 

Some legends on counter-seals are complex, such as 
CLAUSA SECRETI TEGO (I hold secrets closed), but the 
most usual is SIGILL SECR ETI, or a variant represented 
by a silver gem-set ring found near Lichfield, Staffordshire. 
Although the gem was quite an ordinary one depicting Bonus 
Eventus it actually concealed a piece of cloth, probably 
having an amuletic value to its owner so it has a claim to be 
considered with the amuletic seals discussed below." 
Another example of a seal with this legend is the unusual 
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mid 13th-century, silver, shield-shaped matrix, set with an 
Augustan-period cornelian intaglio, found at Kirkby 
Fleetham (Fig. 108). The gem figures Odysseus (Ulysses) 
offering a large cup (skyphos) of wine to the man-eating 
Cyclops, Polyphemus. There 1s a sheep or goat between 
them, representing Polyphemus’ flock by means of which 
Odysseus and his men escape.* The subject is best known 
today from book nine of the Odyssey, but if it was correctly 
understood in the Middle Ages, it would have been from an 
extant Latin source, perhaps Ovid’s Metamorphoses, books 13 
and 14. Other intaglios of Roman Republican and Augustan 
date, featuring episodes from Greek and Roman myths, may 
also have been recognised and appreciated by their medieval 
owners from their reading of Ovid and Virgil. Other 
examples of classical themes are noted by Simonet, who 
illustrates the beautiful seal of Edward [Ps daughter 
Isabella, depicting a nereid seated on a hippocamp, who 
might have represented to her, as to us, Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles. More esoteric is the seal of King Frederick III of 
Sicily inscribed with a sentence from the psalms + 
INICIVM SAPIENCIE TIMOR DOMINI (The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom), in which Omphale 
represents wisdom (Sapientia) as her male equivalent 
Hercules would have stood for martial valour. In the myth 
the Lydian queen, Omphale, subdues Hercules, taking his 
club and lion-skin pelt, reminding the owner that wisdom 
should take primacy over brute strength. While such an 
interpretation would have been in line with ancient ideas of 
virtue, the biblical legend shows that there was a specifically 
Christian emphasis here.” An image from early Roman 
myth well comprehended in the Middle Ages as a symbol of 
Rome was the Lupa Romana suckling Romulus and Remus, a 
seal device employed by Adam Esturian of Arras in 1244.” 


Language and letter seals 

Michael Clanchy has described the complex picture of 
language use in England in the 12th and 13th centuries.*3 On 
gem-set seal matrices, the use of Latin was invariable at this 
time. Documents were in Latin, and a Latin inscription was 
appropriate for a gem. However, Clanchy also refers to the 
interchangeability of languages and a letter written in 
French could have been sealed with a matrix with a Latin 
legend.” French (or Anglo-Norman) legends are unusual for 
gems, and do not occur before the late 13th century. So far 
no English legends have been found on matrices or rings 
with gems.” Many gem-set matrices were used for sealing 
letters. The Magdeburg priest, Heinrich von Glinde 


Figure 108 Silver matrix (13th century) 
with cornelian showing Ulysses and 
Polyphemus (Augustan period, late 1st 
century ao) found at Kirkby Fleetham, 
North Yorkshire, 34mm x 28mm. British 
Museum, 2013,8019.1 


(1180-94), whose legend ACCIPE FRANGE LEGE 
CLAUDE REPONE TEGE (Receive, break, read, close, 
reply, file) appears to be the earliest of this form.*° Matrices 
with elaborate legends for letters have been found at 
Swanley, Kent: + PONITE LITERAS ISTAS IN SIGNA 
SILLU SECRT (Place your letter under a secret seal).’” That 
found at Scarthro, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire, is a red 
Jasper intaglio depicting a cock-horse (hippalectryon) set in a 
silver vesica-shaped shield matrix. The inscription 1s a 
hexameter which seeks to explain the device: + SCRIPTV 
SIGNAT EQVVS MITTIT DEVEHIT ALES (The writer 
signs, the horse sends, the wings deliver it).”* Both, by joining 
together the literary quality of the inscription with their 
remarkable gems, may represent the European equivalent of 
the Chinese scholar’s seal (see chapter by Wang in this 
volume). 


Love 

Legends of love occur in both French and Latin, perhaps 
intended for sealing love letters.*? Venus, contemplating a 
statue of a beautiful youth, is accompanied by the rhyming 
French legend IE SVISEL DE AMVR LEL (Lam the seal of 
loyal love). Unrequited love may be shown by the silver seal 
matrix with the black jasper portrait gem, found in Thorley, 
Hertfordshire (Fig. 109), which was almost certainly 
engraved in the antique style at a workshop in a major centre 
such as Paris or London with the rhyming legend FAVSE 
AMYESOIT HONYE (Shame on the false (or unfaithful) 
lover) 3 It may be that medieval gems tended to have legends 
in French, while classical gems had Latin legends.3 A happier 
view of love is presented by the gem-set matrix found in 
London, with the legend DULCIS AMORIS ODOR (smell 
of sweet Love), set with the device of an ancient intaglio 
depicting a pair of peafowl as an illustration of loving 
concord.# Legends of love also occur on gem-set rings, 


notably JE VOUS TIEN T...... MOY (I hold you ... )+ 


Amuletic 

Some other legends, with unclear social status, are for 
magical or amuletic purposes, thus creating a piece of 
amuletic jewellery. The reason for carrying the gem/ 
matrix/seal is made explicit by the silver matrix, found in 
Ireland, with the head of Hercules and legend QUI ME 
PORT: SIEST LE MUS (Who carries me, fares best).35 A 
distinctive category of gem comprises those often described 
as magical or amuletic which probably date from the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries AD and in Antiquity were probably worn 


Figure 109 Silver matrix (late 13th or early 14th 
century) engraved with ‘FAVSE: AMYE: SOIT: 
HONYE’ set with medieval gem, cut on black jasper 
(late 13th or early 14th century), 23mm x 19mm. 
Found at Thorley, Hertfordshire, Portable Antiquities 
Scheme, BH-B60A01. Bishop’s Stortford Museum. 
Photo: Bishop’s Stortford Museum 


for protection rather than for use as seals. Cut in the Levant, 
they are rare in Roman Britain. An example is the green 
stone, probably a chrome-rich chalcedony, set in a gold ring 
taken from the grave in Canterbury Cathedral of 
Archbishop Hubert Walter, who died in 1205. It portrays the 
Graeco-Egyptian solar deity Chnoubis, and must have been 
acquired by Walter from the East through trade or the 
activities of the Crusaders.3 The back of the bezel, which 
bears a magical symbol, is open, so the stone would have 
touched Hubert’s finger, suggesting that the archbishop 
probably regarded it as having a therapeutic power. Another 
uninscribed gold bishop’s ring (of an unknown bishop from 
Chichester) is set with a bloodstone figuring a cock-headed 
anguiped of a type sometimes identified as Abraxas or Iao.37 
This is likely to be a medieval copy of a well-attested ancient 
type, for the anguiped (animal or statue with legs in the form 
of serpents) holds what looks like a club rather than the whip 
which is the common attribute of this figure; further, the 
stone is much thicker than ancient examples and the back is 
not inscribed. Germain Demay lists five examples of sealings 
incorporating genuine Abraxas amulets from the Archives 
Nationales, including one that belonged to Roirou, 
archbishop of Rouen (1168-84); in addition, King Louis VII 
of France (r. 1137-80) employed the same device as a 
counter-seal on a charter of 1174. It seems that there was a 
considerable demand for such strange-looking gems.3" Other 
gems may have been sought specifically for their strange 
appearance. One unusual example is a 3rd-century 
cornelian intaglio set in a 13th-century vesica-shaped matrix 
found at Fenton, Lincolnshire. It depicts a squatting man or 
possibly a man-beast holding a crook and is comparable with 
another gem from Gadara in Jordan depicting a pig-headed 
man.’ À gem-set silver pendant, found in south Derbyshire, 
has the magical words + ERIGERARI. AGLA . OZA set 
around the gem, a dark cornelian depicting Bonus Eventus, 
and +O(barred)NIAHAJ + H(symbol)NA(symbol)OZA 
around the edge of the pendant (Fig. 110).*° Amuletic, too, 
though of a type well attested in Britain and in the Roman 
West generally, are the seals from Scarthro and the 13th- 
century seal of the London goldsmith, Deodotus." Finally, a 
bronze matrix set with an Arabic gem may have possessed 
an amuletic significance (Fig. 111). It is said to have been 
found ‘near Norwich’ in the early 1980s and is set with an 
Arabic cornelian intaglio, inscribed IE SV SEL BON E LEL 
(I am a seal good and loyal). A five-lobed vegetal motif 
occupies almost the entire field at the back terminating in 
circular suspension loop.” From its Lombardic script it can 
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Figure 110 Silver matrix (13th century) engraved with magical 
inscription (+ERIGERARI . AGLA . OZA // +O(barred)NIAHAJ + 
H(symbol)NA(symbol)OZA), and containing a dark cornelian intaglio 
(2nd century ap), depicting Bonus Eventus (a divine personification 
in ancient Roman religion). Length: 28.5mm, width: 17.9mm, 
thickness: 3.9mm, weight: 3.9g; the intaglio alone measures 14.3mm 
x 10.2mm. Found in south Derbyshire area, Portable Antiquities 
Scheme, DENO- 5D69B7. Derby Museum 


be dated to the 13th century. Similar seal matrices have been 
found in Norfolk. The setting of this example contributes to 
the archaeology of Islamic contacts in Britain. The Arabic 
inscription reads: Muhammad yatiqu bi-Allah / sakir lillah 
(Muhammad trusts in God / He is thankful to God).# 
Certain characteristics of its script are suggestive of a date 
long before the matrix, seemingly the roth century an.* In 
addition to the deliberately archaising form of the script, the 
continuous line connecting the letters, so that individual 
words are not clearly separated, is a feature of magical 
seals.” Despite this magical connotation, the fact that the 
Arabic phrase makes sense and that the gem is engraved 
retrograde means that an original practical use of the gem as 
a seal is not excluded.* It might have arrived in Anglo- 
Saxon England in the late Viking period (10th to mid 11th 
century) and later have been rediscovered and employed,*? 
or it may more probably have been brought back to England 
from the Middle East at the time of the Crusades.5° 


Impersonal religious legends 

These pose problems of identification, since either a religious 
or a secular person may have counter-sealed. Some refer to 
God, Christ, the Annunciation, or auxiliary figures such as 
saints or angels. Some are from the Bible, such as the 
silver-gilt matrix found in Walbrook, London: QVI TIMET 
DEVM FACIET BONA (He who fears the Lord will do 
good’, adapted from a verse in Ecclesiasticus).5' Others are 
not, such as the silver matrix found at Barham Down, Kent: 
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Figure 111 Silver matrix of the 13th or 14th century set with an 
Islamic cornelian intaglio inscribed in the 8th-10th century, 18.5mm 
x 22.5mm (intaglio: 10mm x 14mm). Reported to be found in Norfolk. 
Private collection 


ANGELUS CONSILLH FORTIS GLADIATOR (The 
counsel of the Angel is the strongest fighter}? or SERVITE 
DOMINO IN TIMORE (Serve the Lord in fear), IESVS: 
EST: AMOR: MEVS (Jesus is my love)’ or + CAPVT + 
OMNIVM + XP£ (Christ is the head of All).55 An angel, 
clearly derived from a Roman figure of victory, from 
Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight, like the ancient example set 
in another seal matrix from the same island, is the most 
accomplished example of a medieval intaglio found in recent 
years (Fig. 112).5° Such Strohbündelgemmen (figures 
represented by groups of thin parallel cuts of the lap wheel 
resembling stooks of straw) are a fairly well-known category 
of medieval gem though they have rarely been encountered 
in Britain. One, from Birdlip, Gloucestershire, was recorded 
by the museum custodian at Corinium Museum, 
Cirencester, in 1957 as depicting two angels crowning a bust; 
he took a wax impression although there is no mention or 
record of a matrix. The Wootton Bridge gem is set ina 
beautiful vesica-shaped matrix inscribed on both faces. On 
the front face the inscription + AVE MARIA GRATIA 
PLENA evokes the Annunciation, as noted above on a seal 
from Wiltshire; the reverse, + CRVX PELLIT CRI (The 
cross of Christ wards off evil), is a reference to the 
crucifixion. A silver seal matrix from Wargrave, Berkshire, 
bears the legend +IOHS : EST : NOMEN: EIVS : (John is 
his name). Its banded agate gem, typical of the later Roman 
Republic, depicts a Muse reading from a scroll (Fig. 113) 
and was almost certainly brought back to England from 
Italy. Here it is re-interpreted as having reference to 
Zacharias’ naming of his infant son John the Baptist using 
these very words in Luke’s gospel; the scroll might easily be 
interpreted as a writing tablet on which the name of the baby 
was recorded.” The silver seal matrix, set with a cornelian of 
Augustan date, depicting a bovine and a sheep and bearing 
the legend AVE MARIA GRACIA PLENA” would in its 
Roman context have reflected rustic prosperity. Here the 
imagery recalls the birth of Jesus in a manger and the 
presence of the shepherds in Luke’s gospel.5? There are many 


| Figure 112 Silver double-faced seal matrix (14th 

| century) set with medieval black jasper gem 

| showing a victory or angel, 35.3mm x 24.7mm x 
7.9mm, weight: 15.96g. Found in Wootton Bridge, 
Isle of Wight, Portable Antiquities Scheme, 
IOW-5E8145. Isle of Wight Museum 


other instances of such re-identification, indicative of a 
desire to link the ancient world in which Christianity was 
born to medieval Christendom.*° 


Personal seals 
Personal signets were often sufficient to authenticate a letter 
or a document. In the Roman period, when the younger 
Pliny sends a gold nugget from Nikomedia to Trajan he 
simply tells him in a letter that the package will be sealed 
with his own gem showing a four-horse chariot (a quadriga), 
presumably a very fine gem but lacking any attached name.” 
Only very occasionally was the name of an owner cut on a 
gem or ring. Indeed, a name inscribed on a signet may very 
well have signalled either the insecurity of the wearer as a 
novus homo wishing to draw attention to the fact that he had 
achieved a certain wealth and status or else an open 
expression of confidence and pride by someone of noble 
birth in his family and achievements. Thus a gold ring from 
ist-century AD Fishbourne simply bears the name, inscribed 
retrograde, TI /CLAVDI.CA/TVARI (seal of) Tiberius 
Claudius Catuarus).° The same personal factors appear to 
have operated in the high Middle Ages. Nigel Ramsay and 
Martin Henig assumed that an antique Roman intaglio was 
the prototype for the head, which Wymond de Brandon 
proudly signalled as a self-representation (see Fig. 106). 
Sigillographers have always concentrated attention on 
personal seals, but that reflects a modern, not a 
contemporary, value. It may be assumed that the recipients 
of a sealed letter or the authority which required an 
important document to be witnessed were not especially 
concerned that the name of the seal owner should be 
engraved on the seal. Medieval sealing continued or revived 
a tradition from remote Antiquity® and especially from 
Rome, when the same gems, generally set in rings, were 
employed as personal signets. They served the same purpose 
in the Middle Ages — to enshrine the personality of the 
owner, whether the device was augmented with a legend, the 
owner’s name, a motto expressive of its purpose or a magical 
incantation or a religious (Christian) interpretation of the 
device. As we know from the Lapidaries (books which list 
gemstones and their virtues and uses), the material of the 
gem and the device might be endowed with a particular 
virtue, and that aspect too was inherited from Antiquity." 
Sealing major documents as well as letters with gem-set rings 
was common in the Carolingian and Ottonian periods and 
it may be that sealing with a gem-set matrix took over from 
sealing with a ring in the rth century. Kings certainly used 
gem-set rings in the late 12th century and 13th centuries, 
even if the gem-set ring which belonged to a King Richard, 
sometimes identified as Richard I, did not certainly belong 
to that King of England.® 

In the 13th century gem-set matrices were used by nobles 
and senior lawyers and administrators. Hubert de Burgh, 
justiciar of England (1215-32), used a counter-seal with a gem 
between 1200 and 1215.°° A gold seal ring would have been a 
particularly impressive item and, as in Antiquity, would 
have been indicative of wealth, prestige and even power. 
Two 13th-century seal rings now in Cambridge — of Simon 
Passelewe, a clerk of Henry II and envoy to the French 
court in 1260, and of Adam of Newmarket, a Lincolnshire 


Figure 113 Silver matrix (13th century) matrix containing a banded 
agate intaglio (Roman Republic, 2nd century BC), depicting a muse, 
25.23mm x 19.84mm x 6.73mm, weight: 4.64g. The inscription clearly 
reads: ‘+IOhS : EST : NOMEN : EIVS : (John is his name). From 
Wargrave, near Wokingham, Berkshire, Portable Antiquities 
Scheme, SUR-06081D. Present location unknown 


knight of the baronial faction in the Barons’ Wars - are both 
set with very high-quality intaglios of Augustan date, whose 
quality suggests that they were probably acquired in 
southern Europe, perhaps Rome, the heart both ofthe 
Roman Empire and now of Christendom. The first depicts 
the head of Hercules and the latter a Medusa head. Simon 
Passelewe was in 1233 and 1234 a key figure in the 
government of Peter des Roches." 

Members ofthe Du Bois (de Bosco) family served as 
stewards of the lands of the Beaumont earls of Leicester and 
two gem-set seals of the Bosco family have been found, but 
the relationship between the two has not yet been established. 
Arnold de Bosco’s seal was used (Fig. 114) to counter seal a 
ı2th-century charter.°® William de Bosco’ seal, found at 
Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, shows Pegasus.°? 

In the 13th century the use of gem-set matrices by nobles 
and barons was replaced by the use of heraldic counter-seals, 


Figure 114 Impression (modern) from a matrix (probably 13th 
century) containing an intaglio (perhaps cornelian, 2nd or 1st 
century Bc) depicting an heroic scene. The inscription tells us that it 
belonged to Ernaldo de Bosco (Arnaud du Bois). Society of 
Antiquaries 
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Figure 115 Silver matrix (13th century) of Alan de Duntune with an 
early Augustan intaglio showing a biga (two-horse chariot), 25mm x 
21mm. Found near Lewes, East Sussex, Portable Antiquities 
Scheme, SUSS-628524. British Museum, 2014,8041.1 


a practice that was widespread by the middle ofthe 
century.” Later, in the barons’ letter to the pope of 1301, only 
Sir William Paynell counter-seals with a gem.” Many 
gem-set seal matrices have simpler names, whose 
identification 1s less certain. The use of gem-set seals was not 
confined to significant political figures or treasury clerks in 
the 13th century. Recent finds include the names Nicolas of 
Padworth, Jeffrey of Furneaux, Nicolas of Oxford, and 
William de Melcombe.” 

The matrix of Walter of Longdown, whose name forms 
the legend, was found in the Isle of Wight. Here find place 
and locative surname are quite close, suggesting Walter 
resided in the Isle of Wight/# Another example is that of 
Alan of Dunton, found at Lewes, East Sussex. Dunton 
occurs as a place name in Sussex, but the personal name 
(Dunton) has not been found there, although it occurs in 
both London and Norfolk in the late 13th century (Fig. 
115) A leached cornelian, here showing a two-horse chariot 
(a biga) of Augustan date and found at Lewes in East Sussex, 
has been reset in a silver matrix bearing the name of its 
13th-century owner: SIGILL: ALAN DE DVNTVNE. 
Alan decided that his name would enhance his status, but 
the artistic quality of the matrix and gem also express his 
authority.’ 
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Goldsmiths and women 

John McEwan has shown that a gem-set seal was used by a 
London citizen, William, son of William Goldsmith, in 
1175-1200. His survey of seals used in medieval London 
(1050-1300) revels that some 45 men and two women of the 
1387 sigillants were using gems. Some were mayors and 
aldermen. Robert Blund and Alan Fitzpeter, aldermen of 
London around 1200, each possessed a second secret seal set 
with a gem. Richard Renger, mayor of London (1222-7 and 
1237-9) used an ancient gem showing Hercules Goldsmiths 
were notable users of gem-set seals, since the gems often passed 
through their hands for setting. In Paris Guillaume Julien, 
orfèvre du Rot, used such a seal in 129877 There is a fine series in 
the British Library of gem-set seals used in Paris around 14.00 
by goldsmiths and changeurs, notably Jean Compere, Jehan le 
Conte and Girardin de Rouan’ In France, Geoffroi de 
Cambrai uses a gem in 1202, and the earliest urban lady 
recorded using a gem is Mathilde la Grosse, bourgeoise of 
Rouen, in 1224, who uses a gem with a figure holding two 
horses.”? Lions continued to be a popular subject — for 
example, a 13th-century cornelian from Essex, whose silver 
matrix, inscribed SANNEIS DE PINCENEIE (seal of Anne 
of Pinceney), bears a typically medieval lion with a broad 
muzzle and tail arched over its back. The intaglio is not very 
well executed.” A later use is by Alice de Bussay, who sealed in 
the 1370s with a gem showing a Genius over an altar. 


Conclusion 

In 1877 Germain Demay listed 367 gem-set seals, dating 
from the gth to the 15th century in the Archives Nationaux, 
in Paris. Although the gems themselves are of various dates, 
Demay ascribes them, where possible to specific individuals 
or institutions. Jean-Luc Chassel has recently analysed these 
in terms of position and status as lay nobles 31%, secular 
clergy 23%, regular clergy 20%, officials 17%, freemen and 
bourgeoisie 9%. They were thus used more by clergy than 
officials, and mostly by lay nobles, though this usage may 
have varied over time." This is very different from the 
figures for Hungary, which show a completely different 
pattern of usage. There, Tamas Gesztelyi noted only one 
gem-set seal in the 12th century, eight in the 13th, six in the 
14th, some 18 in the first 75 years of the 15th century and over 
40 in each of the 25 years 1475 to 1525.°3 More than anything 


Figure 116 Silver matrix (13th century) of Henry 
of Jevington, set with agate intaglio, showing a 
warrior perhaps a hero such as Achilles 
(possibly dating from 2nd-3rd centuries ap), 
21.24mm x 19.56mm x 10.39mm, weight: 6.18g. 
Found in Jevington, East Sussex, Portable 
Antiquities Scheme, SUSS-53E7FE. 
Eastbourne Heritage Centre 


this illustrates the lack of (or need for) regional studies, but a 
tentative conclusion might be that in North France as in 
Britain, the main period of use was from the end of the 11th 
to the end of the 13th century, but later in Hungary. 

To have a gem or intaglio in your matrix, even if only 
used for letters, shows a person of some distinction and social 
status, or an institution or official of wealth and status. 
Perhaps in the period 1250 to 1300 the use of gem-set 
matrices moved down the social scale. This may explain the 
discovery of gem-set seals of local gentry, which seem to have 
been found more frequently with the better reporting of 
finds under the Portable Antiquities Scheme. Gem-set seals 
were being used in towns by citizens as early as 1175, exactly 
contemporary with their use by nobles and senior 
ecclesiastics. The finest gems were used by people of 
importance, and all use of gems indicated a certain social 
status, though the finer gradations of this are not easy to 
perceive. Personal taste and beliefs may have triumphed 
over social status. But the use of gems may have 
demonstrated more than status — it may have shown that 
their possession gave the owner not only the power that 
derived from high status but also a power derived from faith, 
whether that faith came from a Christian interpretation of 
classical imagery or, indeed, lay in the power of magic. A 
final example is a remarkable silver seal found in 
Sussex whose legend reads S’ hERICI (d?)E IOVINGETV 
(seal of Henry of Jevington) (Fig. 116). It is set with a gem 
of agate whose veining in concentric circles renders the 
image hard to read, and that perhaps emphasises both 
secrecy and the amuletic and quasi-magical qualities of 
gems. The device is best shown in impression heroically 
nude. Originally, no doubt, it was regarded as a classical 
hero such as Achilles, although in the Middle Ages the 
image would have been read as the type of a chivalric 
knight, perhaps even as a figure from Romance. This is a 
very old gem of the Roman Republican period and close in 
style to Late Etruscan a globolo gems; it probably dates to the 
2nd century Bc and, like so many others, was almost 
certainly imported to Britain as part of the gem trade from 
Italy. Here word and image throw light on how people like 
Henry of Jevington encountered the past and presented 
themselves and their personalities, their erudition, 
philosophy, religion, virtues and emotions to the world. Like 
most other recent discoveries this was a metal-detector find, 
and so without a strictly archaeological context, but 
nevertheless such casual discoveries, alongside countless 
sealings attached to documents in archives, are an 
important source of evidence. 
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43 For other matrices set with Roman intaglios, see Henig and Heslop 

1986, 306, fig. 1. 

44 Petersen 2008. 

45 For gems with similar phrases, see Porter 2011, 50-5 and 57. 

46 I am grateful to my colleague Nicoletta Giovè (Padua University) 
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47 
48 
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57 


58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


66 
67 


68 


69 


70 
71 


72 


73 
74 


75 
76 


for this information about the type and date ofthe Latin 
inscription. 

Porter 2011, 15. 

Porter 1998, 147. 

A well-known example of an Arabic gem set in a Carolingian cross 
is that of the Ballycottin brooch; see Porter and Ager 1999, 213. On 
the Anglo-Saxon contacts with Islam, see Scarfe Beckett 2008, 
44-68. 

For the reuse and perception of Arabic artefacts, and gems in 
particular, in the West, see D’Ottone Rambach 2015, 24-9. As an 
example of an acquiring Crusader, William of Malmesbury (De 
gestis regum anglorum, 4.371) mentions the acquisition after the Battle 
of Ascalon in 1099 of ‘multum gemmarum quarum raritas in 
nostris regionibus incognita, ibi nativo decore refulgurat’. Other 
gems with Arabic inscriptions are known from England, notably 
that of Hugh Nonant, bishop of Coventry (1185-98) on an 
indenture, which has a gem-set counter-seal engraved with the 
word ALLAH in cufic characters, with the legend around 
SECRETUM EPISCOPI (Cheney and John 1991, 41-2, no. 

371, dated 25 March x May 1197 (now Maidstone, Kent Archives 
Office DRc/T 54/2), and St John Hope 1889). 

Nelson 1936, 18, no. 27, pl. 11, 5, citing Ecclesiasticus 15.1. Found in 
Walbrook, London, around 1820. In Gough and Dimsdale 
collections. Henig 2007, M4. 

BM, 1983,1003.2. 

PAS, HESH-318CC9. Found at Bayston Hill, Shropshire, and set 
with a chalcedony with satyr; now in Shropshire Museums. 

BM, 1923,0508.1. 

See Martin Henig’s note on the gem (p. 106 for plate 1 and fig. 1, 
text p. 109) in Palmer and Seaby 1983-4. It is an Augustan period 
cornelian gem showing the head of Apollo, which was taken to be 
the head of Christ. 

PAS, IOW-5E8145; compare the seal matrix from Arreton Parish, 
Henig 2008, 31, fig. 8. 

Luke 1.63. For comparanda see e.g. Maaskant-Kleibrink 1978, 126-7, 
nos 163 and 164 and Spier 1992, 81 no. 179. There is a brooch in the 
British Museum with the inscription ‘Johannes est nomen eius’ 
(BM, 1926,0213.1). 

PAS WILT-ogoCD8. 

Henig 1994, 116-17, nos 218 and 218a. 

Sena Chiesa 1966, no. 1045; Henig 1994, no. 224. 

Pliny, Epistles 4.74. 

Tomlin 1997. 

Collon 1997. 

For lapidaries see Evans 1927, p. 15 et seq., and Evans and 
Serjeantson 1933. 

Lasko 1963, 333-5. 

Cast in Society of Antiquaries Museum. 

Henig 1994, 116, no. 218. Tout 1920-33, vol. 1, 271. For Passelewe 
see Stacey 2004. He used a fine gem-set ring between 1230 and 
1250. 

For Arnold du Bois (Ernaldo de Bosco) see Crouch 2008, 14.2. 


Ernald’s is a counter-seal on BL, Harley H52. Robert of Beaumont, 


earl of Leicester, also used a classical seal before 1152. The gem was 
a Victory with an eagle. 

Set with a yellow jasper figuring the winged horse Pegasus, BM, 
1956,1203.3. Henig 2000, 193, no. M 28; Campbell 1998, 69-80 at 


72, pl. xxütif. A silver matrix with the legend +SIGILLVM WILLT: 


DE BOSCO (seal of William de Bosco). This might show the 
passing on of a gem to a descendant; an English example is by the 
earls of Gloucester (also noted in France by Chassel 2004). 
Harvey 1996, 54-5. 

Walden 1904, 123. The gem shows a male figure and has a French 
inscription: CO ES MUEL AMI LEL. 

Nicolas of Padworth, see Henig and Gilmour 2004. Jeffrey of 
Furneaux, see Cherry 1995, 62-3. William de Melcombe, see 
Henig 1976, 67-9, fig 11. 

Found at Arreton, Isle of Wight. PAS IOW-944917. Fortune with 
inscription. 

PAS, SUSS-628524. Treasure 2012/1416. Found near Lewes, 
Sussex. 

Simonet 2015. 

McEwan 2016, 760; 2011, 265. 
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77 Demay 1877, no. 300. 

78 Birch 1887-1900, vol. 5, nos 20, 838 (BL, Add. Ch. 3099), 20839 
(BL, Add. Ch. 2357), 20,951 (BL, Add. Ch. 3102). 

79 Demay 1877, no. 135; Demay 1877, no. 197. 

80 PAS SOM-63C16C. 

81 Cast in Society of Antiquaries from TNA, Ancient Deeds. 

82 Demay’s list is published in the preface to his Inventaire (1877). 
Chassel 2004, 47-52, esp. 49-50. 

83 Gesztelyi 2011; Gesztelyi 2006. 

84 PAS, SUSS-53E7FE. 
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Abstract 

The Middle Byzantine period saw a great expansion in the 
size and importance of the civilian bureaucracy in 
Byzantium. An important element of this development was 
the increase in the status and power of the theme judges. This 
chapter explores the various connections between provincial 
government and the empire’s capital, Constantinople, and 
how these were united in the person of the theme judge in a 
new way. Most of the theme judges of Byzantium are known 
only from their seals, which record their title, function and 
name. Very few written records of their time in office have 
survived. The diverse fates of the theme judges are explored 
through the titles that they held and the attached stipends 
that they received from the imperial treasury. The 
inscriptions on lead seals reveal how both titles and 
payments, and thus the status of their owners, changed over 
time, particularly in the 11th century, a period of title 
inflation and currency debasement. The hundreds of lead 
seals left behind by these judicial and administrative officials 
open a window into the evolution of this office from a minor 
provincial official to the leading power in the theme, with 
some men reaching the highest rungs of the imperial 
hierarchy. 


In the second half of the roth century the balance of power 
in the Byzantine provinces was beginning to change. For 
generations, the most important person in the thema or theme 
(an administrative unit replacing the earlier province) was 
the commander of the theme army, the strategos, who acted as 
a governor-general. The ever-present threat of outside attack 
made almost every part of the Empire a type of borderland, 
and meant that defence was the highest priority. However, a 
Byzantine counter-offensive all along the eastern frontier, 
although starting unevenly, gained speed after 955, meaning 
that for the first time in centuries large portions of the 
Empire were enjoying a sustained period of peace. It was at 
precisely this moment that the first grumblings started 
among those associated with the strategoi about the rising 
powers of the theme judge or krites, who gradually became a 
civilian counterpart to the strategos with authority over the 
judicial and administrative aspects of provincial 
government. 

Even when the theme judges were not sent out from 
Constantinople itself, or had not been born there, they still 
acted as the representatives of a new system centred ever 
more firmly on the capital. In this new system the traditional 
powers of the strategoi, who were usually provincials, were 
being eroded, particularly in the more peaceful core of the 
Empire, a core which was expanding to include much of the 
Empire’s former borderlands as the frontier advanced as a 
result of the military successes of the second half of the roth 
century and the first third of the 11th century. One 
contemporary, the anonymous author of the military 
manual On Skirmishing, had no doubt that the theme judges 
were encroaching on the powers of the strategoi: 

In addition to freedom, though, they [theme soldiers] should 

enjoy proper respect and not be despised and dishonored. For, I 

am ashamed to say, men such as these are beaten, men who do 

not value their own lives above service to the holy emperors and 


for the freedom and vindication of Christianity. And these 

things are done by tribute-levying manikins who contribute 

absolutely nothing to the common good, but whose sole intent is 
to wear down and squeeze dry the poor, and from their injustice 
and abundant shedding of the blood of the poor they store up 
many talents of gold. ... These men ought not to be 
dishonoured by the thematic judges either, dragged off as 

prisoners and whipped, bound in chains and — oh, what a 

terrible thing — pilloried. Yet these are the defenders and, after 

God, the saviours of Christians who, so to speak, die each day 

on behalf of the holy emperors. The law itself stipulates that 

each officer has authority over his own men and can judge 
them. Does anyone else have authority over the men who live in 
the theme beside the general alone, whom the holy emperor has 
appointed? For this reason, from the most ancient Romans and 
from the law, the general possesses authority over his own theme. 

He judges cases in matters that affect the soldiers, and he 

manages affairs that come up in the theme. He has a judge to 

cooperate with him and with whom he too cooperates. ... If, in 
conclusion, the army of the holy emperors should attain its 
ancient condition and can rid itself of those elements dragging 
its men into poverty, they will be full of enthusiasm, happiness, 
and good cheer.' 

For this author the actions of the judges were a part ofa 
general assault on the army of the provinces that was 
undermining morale and setting up a future disaster. What 
we seem to have here is a complaint about the actions of the 
government in Constantinople and their reform of the way 
that the provinces operated. Clearly there is some 
uncertainty within this text over exactly what the judges 
were doing. It has been suggested that the strategos was 
originally the supreme power, both military and civilian, 
and that the judges were now taking over the bureaucratic 
side of the strategos’s responsibilities.” However, the degree to 
which the strategos was actively engaged in the civilian 
administration of his theme remains unclear. The difficult 
text of On Skirmishing — the word theme can refer both to the 
territorial unit and to that unit’s army — creates ambiguity as 
at points it mentions the judicial authority of the strategos over 
his soldiers, but later extends this to the theme as a whole. 
There is the additional question of the motivations of the 
author, who was a member of the Phokas faction writing just 
after the murder of Emperor Nikephoros II Phokas by his 
successor John I Tzimiskes. It comes as no surprise that this 
author produced a text that is full of anti-government 
statements.* However, neither the debate over the powers of 
the strategos nor the pro-Phokas bias of the text undermines 
the overall sense that what we have here is a military 
authority pushing back against the power of the theme judge, 
who was clearly encroaching on what the author of On 
Skirmishing felt were the prerogatives of the strategos. Whether 
such encroachment was the result of imperial policy or 
simply an example of a local form of mission creep is not 
clear from the written sources. At issue is how much weight 
we can place on limited textual evidence of dubious 
reliability. This is where seals can contribute to the 
discussion, by exploring when the theme judges appeared and 
how their social status, and thus their role in local 
government, altered during the ıoth and ırth centuries. 
Changes in social status were the result of the policies of the 
imperial government, which, while not definitive evidence 
one way or the other, would hint strongly at whether 


Constantinople supported the encroachment of the powers 
of the theme judges into the jurisdictions of the strategot. 

Seals of theme judges survive in large numbers from the 
later roth to the first part of the 12th century. This study uses 
the information found on 639 seals from 61 different 
provincial jurisdictions scattered across the Byzantine 
Empire.’ The dating of seals is uneven between specimens: 
one might be dated to a particular century, another to just a 
few years where the identity of the owner is secure, and any 
range in between is possible. To give each seal equal weight 
in the following analysis I will normalise the data, taking the 
largest data range, a century, and dividing it between the 
smallest range used here, fifty years. The result is that each 
seal is given a value of two; a seal dated broadly to the 11th 
century adds one to the tally for each half, a seal dated to the 
first half of the 11th century adds two to the value for that 
half. This system gives extra weight to more firmly dated 
seals, and also helps to iron out any wrinkles in the data 
caused by the broader dating of an individual specimen. 

The earliest seals belonging to theme judges date to the 
turn of the roth century. They are very few in number and 
thus do not reveal much about the status or geographical 
spread of the position. For the next five or six decades the 
number of seals belonging to theme judges remains very 
small. It is not until after c. 950 that numbers begin to 
increase. In the database used for this study they account for 
5.78% of the total number dated between 950 and 1000. 
While this is not a large percentage it is a noticeable increase 
from that of the first half of the roth century, 0.76%. This 
significant jump in surviving seals corresponds with the 
period when the author of On Skirmishing was complaining 
about the growing powers of the theme judges. It is in the 11th 
century that we find the largest number, and highest 
proportion, of seals belonging to theme judges: 46.95% of 
seals date to c. 1000-50, and 45.36% to c. 1050-1100. Seals 
belonging to theme judges dating to the first half of the 12th 
century make up only 1.14% of the total corpus. Based on the 
numbers alone it would seem that the importance of the 
theme judges increased from c. 950 onwards, with the most 
rapid period of growth after c. 1000, heralding a new era of 
influence and importance in the 11th century. 

Numbers, however, are only one, and certainly not the 
most reliable, form of evidence provided by the seals. Each 
seal bears an inscription that contains some, or all, of the 
following information: the owner’s name (or names if they 
had a surname), title or titles, and office or offices. For the 
present study Iam concerned with just one office, that of 
theme judge, which also means that the seals will record the 
theme in question. It is with titles that we can gain a glimpse 
of the social status of the seals’ owners. Titles in Byzantium 
were more than honorifics, they represented the only 
accepted mark of social status in the Empire. A title was 
granted by the emperor, they were not hereditary, and, 
although some could be bought, once above a certain level 
they were usually granted for service to the Empire. Thus a 
title was not only a mark of social status, but of imperial 
favour and of one’s place in both the social hierarchy and the 
imperial system of government. This distinguishes them 
somewhat from the familiar titles of western Europe. The 
link between titles and offices is clear — the more highly 
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valued the office, the more elevated the title granted to its 
holder. Another distinguishing mark of the Byzantine 
system that helped bind all title-holders to the imperial court 
in Constantinople was the practice of annual payment, 
called roga, made by the emperors to individuals based on 
their title. Rogai were calculated in pounds (Ib) of gold coins 
and were often supplemented with silk.° While we do not 
know the amount paid to individuals for holding an office, 
thanks to the work of a number of scholars, most notably 
Paul Lemerle, Hélène Ahrweiler and Jean-Claude Cheynet, 
we know not only the hierarchy of titles in the 11th century, 
but also the associated roga.’ The system reconstructed by 
Cheynet is as follows, with rogai in pounds of gold coins: 
caesar, sebastos, protonobelissimos, nobelissimos, protokouropalates, 
kouropalates 32, protoproedros 30, proedros 28, magistros 16, 
protovestarches 15, vestarches 14, protovestes 13, vestes 12, 
protoanthypatos 8, anthypatos 8, illoustrios 6, patrikios 4, dishypatos 
2, hypatos 2, protospatharios 1, spatharokandidatos 0.5. 

The process of assessing the relative status of a particular 
group of office-holders through their titles is made 
complicated in the 11th century by two parallel processes: 
currency devaluation and title inflation. Probably as the 
result of economic hardships the emperors of the 11th 
century began to devalue the nomisma, their gold coin.’ In 
c. 950 the nomisma had a gold content of 94.4%. Devaluation 
began modestly, to 90% by c. 1041 and 87% by c. 1055. After 
this point the process accelerated, leaving the nomisma at 70% 
gold by c. 1071 and 58.1% by c. 1078, before dropping to 
35.85% by c. 1081 and 10.6% by c. 1092.9 As the roga was paid 
by weight of coins, any decrease in the gold content of those 
coins meant a matching drop in the value of the payment. 
The end result was that a theme judge living in the second half 
of the 11th century who had a higher title than his 
predecessor of 50 years earlier might not have a higher 
income. Linked to the process of currency devaluation was 
that of title inflation. The emperors of the 11th century 
handed out titles at a greater rate than their predecessors. It 
is possible, even likely, that this contributed to the economic 
hardships of that century, as each title-holder was an added 
burden on the treasury. The emperors combated their 
economic hardships (although ineptly) through devaluation, 
and they attempted to resolve the issues caused by title 
inflation by creating new titles. The last written record of 
titles, the Escurial Taktikon dated to c. 970-1, lists just eight 
titles, although this was probably not a complete record as 
there are a number of known titles from the lower end of the 
hierarchy which it does not include." Moreover, three of the 
eight titles, caesar, nobelissimos and kouropalates, were reserved 
for members of the imperial family, while that of zoste patrikia 
was given to a woman. Compare this to the list reconstructed 
by Cheynet, which contains 21 titles, six of which were 
created by adding the prefix proto- to an existing title." A 
good example of this process is the seal belonging to Basil 
Tzirithon (Fig. 117). As we can see from the seal, Basil held 
the title protovestarches, a rank created by adding the prefix 
proto- to the existing title of vestarches, a move presumably 
made to help distinguish certain holders of the increasingly 
common title from one another. Another sign of title 
inflation is that from the mid 11th century none of the titles of 
the hierarchy reconstructed by Cheynet were reserved for 
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men of the imperial family. Thus, a title that at first glance 
seems like an indication of the increasing importance of 
theme judges could very well mean the opposite. 

With all of this in mind, the question arises, what can seals 
tell us of the status and power of the theme judges? At the 
outset it should be noted that a certain percentage of seals do 
not record the title of the holder. These seals constitute 
16.48% of the total for the second half of the roth century, 
20.84% for the first half of the 11th and 20.45% for the second 
half of the 11th century. These seals cannot help us with the 
present study and have been discounted from all further 
analysis. In the period 950-1000, 77.63% of the seals record 
an owner with the title of protospatharios. This was a significant 
title as it marked, in this period, the border between the 
higher and lower titles within the hierarchy and was the 
lowest title which granted its holder the rank of senator. The 
lower ranks of spatharokandidatos and spatharokoubikoularios are 
found on 18.42% and 2.63% of the seals, respectively (Fig. 
118). Clearly at this point the majority of theme judges 
occupied the bottom rung in the senatorial hierarchy, with 
just over a fifth holding lower ranks. Almost all of the 
spatharokandidatot and spatharokoubikoularioi served in small 
frontier provinces along both the Empire’s eastern and 
western borders, and their lower rank was probably a 
reflection of the lower status of their command, rather than a 
commentary on the position of theme judge as a whole. Each 
of the judges with the rank of protospatharios collected a roga of 
ılb of 94.4% pure gold nomismata, equalling 0.9441b of gold. 
Overall, the average roga (meaningless as a statistic at the 
time, but useful now for comparison across periods) was 
1.0glb of coins, or 1.031b of gold. 

In the decades after the year 1000 the social status of the 
theme judges was clearly on the up, although only gradually. 
Only 57.78% still held the title of protospatharios (Fig. 119) and 
13.68% that of spatharokandidatos. The difference was made 
by the appearance of hypatot (5.64%), dishypatot (0.34%), 
patrikiot (6.50%), tlloustrioi (0.68%), anthypatoi (0.68%), vestai 
(4.79%), protovestat (0.34%), vestarchat (4.10%) and magistrot 
(3.42%). Even with the devaluation of the nomisma taking the 
gold content of the coin down to 87% by c. 1055 any judge 
holding a rank above that of protospatharios would still have 
experienced a large increase in pay over their predecessors 
living in the first period under consideration. An hypatos 
would have received between 1.89 and 1.74lb of pure gold a 
year, whilst a magistros would have been paid a roga 
containing between 15.10 and 13.921b of gold. This averages 
out to 2.361b of gold. Clearly on average the theme judges 
were doing well, though in absolute terms 71.46% held the 
same title as their counterpart of half a century earlier and, 
once currency devaluation is taken into account, were 
significantly worse off. Thus the picture from the first 50 
years of the 11th century is one of contradictions, with over a 
quarter of judges experiencing significant increases in status 
and income, and presumably power, while others trod water 
in terms of status and suffered a loss of income of about 7.5%. 

The second half of the 11th century presents a very 
different picture to the first. The number of protospatharwi 
had fallen to 23.59%, the spatharokandidatot to 2.64%. The 
difference is made up by a large increase in the percentage of 
seals recording higher ranks: hypatot (4.05%), dishypatot 


Figure 117 Seal of Basil Tzirithon, 11th century, diameter 23mm, field diameter 20mm. Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, 
Bequest of Thomas Whittemore, BZS.1951.31.5.133. Obverse: two standing saints, Michael and Nicholas. Reverse: inscription in seven lines: 


+KER,©, [RACIAEIW|A RECTAPXH|KPITHTURHA, [STWNKIRVP| PAIWT, TWTs!| PIOWNI 


Kupie Bone Bacıdkeim TPWTOBEOTÄPXN, kepit TOU BriAou Kai ræv Kıßuppaıwrav ta TCıpidcovi 


Lord, help Basil Tzirithon, protovestarches, judge of the Velum and of the Kibyrraiotai 


Figure 118 Seal of Peter, 10th century, diameter 22mm, field diameter 20mm. Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, Washington, DC, 
BZS.1955.1.1612. Obverse: patriarchal cross on steps. Between two borders of dots a circular inscripton: 


+KEROH..TWCWAOVAW 
Kupie Borie TS oc) Sov 


Reverse: inscription in six lines: 


+METP|R’CTIAOK|ANA SKPI|T/OEMAT, |TOVErNI€.AT’ 


TIetpw Baoıkık a otmadapokavdldatw Kal kpırr) Benatos TOU Eyatou TTeÂdyous 


Peter, imperial spatharokandidatos and judge of the theme of Aigaion Pelagos 


(0.35%), patrikioi (10.92%), illoustriot (0.70%), anthypatot (4.93%), 
vestai (16.90%), protovestat (1.76%), vestarchai (12.68%), 
protovestarchai (0.70%), magistrot (11.27%), proedrot (2.11%), 
protoproedrot (3.52%), kouropalatai (2.46%), protokouropalatai 
(0.35%) and nobellisimoi (0.70%). What is immediately 
apparent from these figures is the far greater range of titles 
granted to theme judges in these decades. This is almost 
certainly the result of the increasing inflation of titles after 
the 1050s. This inflation meant that the almost a quarter of 
theme judges who held the title of protospatharios were now of a 
status far below their predecessors of earlier times, and it is 
almost certain that they were no longer considered senators. 


In c. 970-1 protospatharios was the eighth highest rank in the 
hierarchy, and 77.63% of theme judges held it. For much of the 
second half of the 11th century the same position was 
somewhere between vestes and protovestarches, depending on 
the exact date. The percentage of seals recording a rank of 
vestes (Fig. 120) or above in this period is 52.45%, a 
significantly lower figure than the 77.63% discussed earlier. 
However, the second half of the roth century saw theme 
judges excluded from the higher ranks of the imperial 
hierarchy, and this was clearly not the case a century later 
when large percentages of judges held exalted titles, anda 
few even reached the high ranks of kouropalates, 
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Figure 119 Seal of Theodore Proteuon, 11th century, diameter 23 mm. Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore, 1951.31.5.495. Obverse: bust of the Virgin holding the Christ Child. Reverse: inscription in seven lines: 


OKERO|TWCAGE|AWP.ACNAS|SKPIT, TWN|APMENIAK, |TWMP, TEVIONT, 


eotöke Bonde Té ocd SOVAw Oeodapco TrlpwatootTrabapic Kal KpITH Tév Apueviakæv TO TlowtevovTi 
Ocot Bei TH OG SOVAW OEoBwpa T Bapia j K 


Mother of God, help your servant Theodore Proteuon, protospatharios and judge of the Armeniakoi 


Figure 120 Seal of Michael Spanopolos, 11th/12th century, diameter 29mm, field diameter 24mm. Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, 
Washington, DC, BZS.1958.106.3299. Obverse: bust of the Virgin orans with medallion surrounded by a circular inscription within two 


borders of dots: 
+ ƏKEROHƏEIMIXAHARECTHKAI 
OeoToke Bone MixanA Beorn kai 


Theotokos, help Michael vestes and 


Reverse: bust of St Michael surrounded by a circular inscription within two borders of dots: 


+ KPITHTYAITAIYTWCHANONWAU) 
kpiTi Tod Aiyatou Té ZTavoTtaAc 


judge of Aigaion, Spanopolos 


protokouropalates and nobelissimos (Fig. 121). In monetary 
terms as late as 1071 theme judges holding titles above that of 
hypatos maintained an income above that of the protospathariot 
ofc. 950, a position which the seals suggest accounted for 
73.4% of judges. By c. 1081 this had changed and a rank of 
patrikios was required, 69%. By this time however, Emperor 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates had been forced by the near 
bankruptcy of the imperial government to suspend roga 
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payments to title-holders. The picture from the end of the 
century, then, is not one ofa straightforward increase or 
decrease in status and financial reward. Instead we have a 
more divided picture, in which a small majority of theme 
judges enjoyed not only equal but greater prestige than their 
predecessors, while the remainder had to make do witha 
lower status. However, the majority of both groups received 
more than equivalent financial rewards from the emperor. 


Figure 121 Seal of Michael, 11th/12th century, diameter 30mm, field diameter 22mm. Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, Washington, DC, 


BZS.1958.106.5595. Obverse: inscription in five lines: 
+KERO|HEEIMI|XAHAKOV|PONAA|-TH- 
Kupıe Bor8et MixarñÀ KoupotraAath 

Lord, help Michael, kouropalates 


Reverse: inscription in five lines: 
SMPAI|TWPINE|AONONNA|COVSEA|AAAOC 


Kai Teaitapt TleAotrovurjoou Kai EAAAdos 


and praitor of the Peloponnesos and Hellas 


Figure 122 Seal of John Hexamilites, 11th century, diameter 34mm. Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, Washington, DC, BZS.1955.1.3052. 


Obverse: enthroned Virgin. Reverse: inscription in seven lines: 


+ KER, HO, [TWPEVNA|TWKPITHTOV|IITMOAPOMUS|TOVOYIKIOV|TWEZAMIA, |-TH: 


Ocotdke Bore Iadvuy Tatpikico, UTAT@, KEITH TOU ImTodpöuou Kai Tot Owikiou TS E€aumiAity 


Mother of God, help John patrikios, hypatos, judge of the Hippodrome and of the Opsikion 


‘Two other ways of establishing that theme judges’ status 
and power emanated primarily from their contact with the 
imperial government in Constantinople is to look at the 
origins of their families and to see what other ties they had to 
the Byzantine capital. The place of origin of a family, 
however, 1s not particularly helpful in this regard. A 
provincial family might send its sons to Constantinople to 
seek their education and fortune, while a Constantinopolitan 
serving in the provinces might develop local loyalties. 


However, a theme judge with an undeniable link to the 
capital, no matter what his place of origin or service, would 
remain tied to the orbit of Constantinople in a very real way. 
One way of assessing this is to use their seals to examine 
what other positions they held in conjunction with their 
provincial posting and whether any of these provided a 
connection to Constantinople. An example is the seal of 
John Hexamilites (Fig. 122). Here John is recorded as 
serving as both a judge of the Hippodrome on a tribunal in 
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Constantinople and as the judge in the theme of the Opsikion 
in north-western Asia Minor. 

In the database used for this study 262 out of 438 of the 
individuals represented by seals held the office of theme judge 
concurrently with an office in Constantinople. This implies 
a significant overlap of individuals who worked in both the 
central government in Constantinople and those who 
occupied the position of theme judge. The sigillographic 
evidence reveals a change in the percentage of sigillants 
holding both central and provincial offices, from 61.40% in 
the second half of the ıoth century to 69.42% in the first half 
of the 11th, before dropping to 56.30% after c. 1050. This 
could suggest a weakening of the links between the theme 
judges and Constantinople at this time, but without further 
evidence on the individuals involved conclusions remain 
speculative, and it should be remembered that, as the author 
of On Skirmishing put it, authority in the provinces came from 
the ‘holy emperor’. 

The seals belonging to the theme judges of the roth and 
11th centuries give us a glimpse into the contradictory nature 
of the status, wealth and power of their owners. From a 
rather monolithic block in c. 950-1000 holding the same 
moderately important title, unless they were stationed in a 
minor border theme, after c. 1000 the theme judges broke into 
the upper half of the Byzantine court hierarchy, but only in 
small numbers, and the majority suffered a decline in both 
status and income. However, it is after c. 1050 that the picture 
becomes most interesting, with theme judges occupying 
positions in the very highest echelons of the imperial system. 
In this period variety of title was the rule, with no single rank 
accounting for more than 23.59% of the total number of 
judges. The contradiction is that although some judges 
reached the top of the hierarchy, only just over half managed 
to achieve a status comparable to their predecessors of a 
century earlier. Here again status and financial reward 
diverged, for although almost half of the theme judges serving 
after c. 1050 were of a lower status than their earlier 
counterparts, over three-quarters of them received a higher 
financial reward from the emperor. The story here then is of 
a group that was strongly linked to the imperial capital, 
serving in the provinces, who started the period as a roughly 
unified block of moderately important officials and were 
transformed over a century and a half into a diverse group 
that included some of the highest-ranking, and presumably 
most important, men in the Empire. 


Notes 

Dennis 2009, 217. 

Glykatzi-Ahrweiler 1960, 68-71. 

Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 769-70. 

Holmes 2010, 74-5; Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 768 and n. 144. 
The catalogues and publications consulted for this study are: Birch 
1887-1900; Campagnolo-Pothitou and Cheynet 2016; Cheynet 2001; 
2010; Cheynet et al. 1991; Jordanov 2003-9; Konstantopoulos 1917; 
1930; Laurent 1952; 1962; 1981; Likhachev 1991; McGeer et al. 2001; 
2005; Metcalf 2004-14; Nesbitt and Oikonomides 1991; 1994; 1996; 
Nesbitt ef al. 2009; Panéenko 1908; Schlumberger 1884; Seibt 1978; 
Seibt and Wassiliou 2004; Seibt and Zarnitz 1997; Shandrovskaia 
1977; Shandrovskaia and Seibt 2005; Sode 1997; Speck 1986; 
Wassiliou-Seibt and Seibt 2015; Zacos 1984; Zacos and Veglery 1972, 
as well as seals published in articles and auction catalogues as 
recorded in Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 3, 5, 6, 8 and 10. 


oe OF NA 
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See Oikonomides 1997. 

7 Lemerle 1967; Cheynet 1983, 455. 

8 See Hendy 1985, 3-6, 233-6 and Kaplanis 2003, 768-801. For the 
alternate view that debasement was an attempt to increase the 
currency in circulation see Morrisson 1976, 6-48. 

9 Morrisson 2002, 931-2. 

10 Oikonomides 1972, 273. 

11 Oikonomides 1976, 126. 

12 Byc. 1055 the roga of a protospatharios had dropped from 0.9441b of 
gold to 0.87lb, that of a spatharokandidatos from 0.47lb to 0.44lb. 
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Chapter 14 

Chinese Seals: Stamps 
of Status on Chinese 
Paintings and 
Calligraphies 


Mei Xin Wang 


Figure 123 Admonitions of the Instructress to the Court Ladies (i E fx 


Abstract 

Similar to seals from other human civilisations around the 
world, Chinese seals have traditionally been used as symbols 
of ownership for authentication and authority purposes. In 
ancient times clay was the medium used for seal impressions. 
Most of the seals were therefore made from hard materials 
such as jade and bronze in order to achieve a sharp 
impression. As seals were usually worn on the body, they 
were often small in size. However, Chinese seals have an 
additional function that is unique to the Chinese culture: 
they are applied for the purpose of appreciating and 
collecting Chinese paintings and calligraphies. The reason 
for this breakaway from tradition was the widespread use of 
paper from the 6th century onwards. Instead of clay, paper 
became the material support for seal impressions. From the 
7th century, personal seals started being imprinted on 
Chinese paintings and calligraphies, a practice that was 
pioneered by Emperor Tang Taizong (r. 626—49) and has 
continued until the present. As a result, seals and their 
impressions became an integral part of Chinese paintings 
and calligraphies, and indirectly reveal the status and the 
power of the artists and the collectors of these art works. 


Introduction 

The period between 800 and 1700 witnessed the transition of 
more than five dynasties in China, the Tang dynasty (618— 
907), Five dynasties and Ten kingdoms (90760), the Song 
dynasties (960-1279), the Yuan dynasty (1271-1368) and the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The transition of each dynasty 
was marked by bloodshed, just as in Europe and much of the 
rest of the world. It was during this goo-year period that 
Chinese seals gradually became an integral part of Chinese 
paintings and calligraphies as it is then that they acquired a 
unique function, that of appreciation and collection status. 
Seal impressions of collectors and connoisseurs on 
masterpieces are evidence of this newly acquired function, 
whereas those seals by painters are no doubt an extension of 
the primary function of seals, that of authorship and 
identification. “The result is the distinctive and personalised 
appearance of Chinese painting in which each element — the 
picture, calligraphy, poetic annotation, and the seals — is 
integrated into the totality.” In the process, seal imprints 
became a symbol not only of collection and ownership but 
also reflected the status and the power of the owner. 


Seals as the stamps of status of collectors 

Among the treasured objects in the collections of the Asia 
department of the British Museum is a Chinese painting, 
Admonitions of the Instructress to the Court Ladies (hereafter called 
‘the Scroll’) (Fig. 123). Dated from the 6th—8th century AD, 
this Scroll is regarded as a copy that is attributed to the 
master painter Gu Kaizhi (W182), who lived between 345 
and 406 AD. The Scroll depicts the admonishment of the 


Bi 


), probably 6th-8th century an, painting attributed to Gu Kaizhi 
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court ladies, instructing them how they should behave. It is 
one of the oldest existing Chinese paintings in the world. 
Although the colour of the Scroll has faded over time, what 
stands out now are the red seal impressions that are 
peppered all over this 3.5-metre-long scroll (Fig. 124). It is 
these seals that reveal the identities of the collectors and, 
indirectly, their status and power. 

The tradition of impressing seals on paintings and 
calligraphy was begun in the Tang dynasty (618-907) by Li 
Shimin (FHR), or Emperor Tang Taizong (HAA, r. 
626-49). The Tang dynasty was a golden age in the history of 
China. Under the strong leadership of Emperor Taizong and 
his successors, China grew into the largest and most powerful 
country in the medieval world. It embraced openly and 
enthusiastically various religious and cultural traditions. 
Poetry, painting and calligraphy flourished and with them the 
royal patronage of painting and the fashion of collecting. 
Emperor Taizong pioneered the practice of putting his 
personal seals on the imperial collection of paintings, 
calligraphy and books, a tradition that was to become very 
popular among connoisseurs and collectors and has continued 
to the present day. Today, it is rare not to have at least one seal 
on a Chinese painting or calligraphy. A collector or an artist 
would normally have more than one private seal in the form 
of courtesy name seals, studio name seals and informal name 
seals that would reveal his or her intellectual life, each having 
a different content and used for different purposes. 

It is generally considered that Chinese seals went through 
two stages in their development. The separation is marked 
by the medium upon which a seal impression is stamped. 
The first stage is from the 2nd millennium BC to the 6th 
century AD. During this period, Chinese seals functioned as 
symbols of ownership, means of authentication and stamps 
of authority similar to seals in other civilisations. As seals 
were worn personally for the purpose of identification and 
authorisation, they often had a perforated hole by which 
they could be suspended by a thread and they were usually 
small in size. 

The earliest Chinese seals belonging to this stage are the 
seals said to be from the Shang dynasty (1600-1050 BC), now 
in the National Palace Museum in Taipei. No other seals 


Figure 124 Detail of the Admonitions Scroll 
(Fig. 123), a painting attributed to Gu Kaizhi 
(c. 345-406). British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 


Figure 125 Garment hook seal, Warring States period (480-221 sc), 
inlaid bronze, length 3.30cm. British Museum, 1932,1014.54 


from the Shang dynasty have been found so far. The first 
seals that can be reliably dated are from the Warring 

States period (480-221 BC) (Fig. 125) although literary 
references indicate that seal engraving developed earlier.’ 
The Warring States period was a time when political, 
economic and military power became concentrated in a few 
states. Seals became symbols of authority and marked the 
position of an official. During this period, the medium on to 
which a seal was impressed was clay. In order to achieve the 
desired sharp impression, early Chinese seals were often 
made in hard materials such as bronze or hard stone. The 
development of bronze production during this period 
provided seal making with the necessary technology. 

The widespread use of paper in printing, writing and 
painting from the 6th century AD changed the nature of 
Chinese seals and marked the beginning of the second stage 
in their development. The size, function, material and 
ownership of Chinese seals evolved along a divergent 
trajectory. Paper gradually replaced clay as the medium for 
seal impressions. A new type of seal clay, yinni (EN JE), or ink 
paste, usually red, was developed and used for the 
imprinting of seals. The unique function that Chinese seals 
acquired, that of appreciation and collection status, from the 
Tang dynasty (618-907) onwards gradually became more 
important and sometimes outshone the original functions of 
identification, security and authorisation. As the medium of 
the seal impressions changed from sealing clay to paper, 
experiments were made with materials other than the hard 
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Seal of Emperor Huizong 
Yu shu WE 
The collection of the book of the Emperor's seal 
collection 


Seal of Emperor Huizong 
Zhenghe EAI 
appreciation seal 


Seal of Emperor Huizong 
Xuanhe ‘ei fk 
appreciation seal 


Two seals of Emperor Gaozong 
Shaoxing #4 
Emperor Gaozong's reign mark appreciation seal 


Figure 127 Details of two seal impressions of Song Gaozong on the Admonitions Scroll. British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 


ones such as jade and bronze to make the seals themselves. 
The 13th-century Chinese painter Wang Mian (E %) is 
widely considered to have popularised the use of soft stones 
for seal engraving, enabling scholars, painters, calligraphers, 
collectors and even officials to experiment in seal engraving. 
New ideas, styles and techniques began to flourish, and the 
number of seals made increased. Seals and their impressions 
became firmly established as an integral part of Chinese 
paintings and calligraphies. 
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Today, it is very rare not to find a few seal impressions on 
any masterpiece of Chinese painting and calligraphy. The 
Scroll in the collection of the British Museum is a prime 
example of this phenomenon. Over the last few centuries, 
this Scroll has become perhaps one of the most sought-after 
paintings that anyone could collect in the collection history 
of Chinese art. The seals on the Scroll not only tell us its 
collecting history but also the identity of the collectors and, 
incidentally, reveal the collectors’ political and economic 


Seal of Empress Wu 

Xianzhitang yin Et EN 

‘Seal of the Hall of Virtuous Ambition appreciation/ 
collection seal 


Figure 128 Details of seal impressions of Empress Song Gaozong on the Admonitions Scroll. British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 


status. To unravel who these collectors were, we need to look 
at the Scrollitself. 

The Scroll is claimed as the first masterpiece of Chinese 
painting. It is attributed to the master painter Gu Kaizhi 
(EE <, 345-406) ‘whose name has become almost 
synonymous with the origin of Chinese scroll painting’ He 
was known as the founder of traditional Chinese painting 
and was both a painter and a writer. The style he painted in 
is called the fine linear style, which he pioneered and which 
became one of the most important painting styles in Chinese 
painting history and is still revered and used today. As such, 
over the last few hundred years, the Scroll attributed to him 
became a collectors’ prized trophy and passed through 
many hands. Each of them imprinted his or her own seals to 
show possession and appreciation. 

Ofall the seals on the scroll, perhaps the most prominent 
ones are those bearing the impressions of seals belonging to 
emperors, empresses and the imperial palaces, and 
undoubtedly no seal impressions can represent a mightier 
power and higher status than those of the rulers of the 
country.+ There are as many as 13 seals of Emperor Song 
Huizong (r. 1100-26) of the Northern Song dynasty (g60— 
1127) on the Scroll (although the authenticity of some of these 
seals is still debatable). Stamped in the middle of the opening 
passage of the Scroll is a rectangular Zhenghe (BON) seal 
(1111-18),5 one of the reign seals of Song Huizong.° Another 
reign seal of Song Huizong, that of Xuanhe (IRA) (1119-25) 
and a double-gourd-shaped seal yu shu (4# #4) (Fig. 126) 
meaning ‘imperially inscribed” can also be found on this 


Inn 


part of the Scroll. Further confirmation that this Scroll was 
once in the collection of Song Huizong is a large seal in ‘nine 
fold’ seal script (jiudiewen, L#C) which reads Neifu tushu 
zhiyin (seal of calligraphy of the inner palace, AJF RBZ Ep) 
(seal not shown). Song Huizong was the eighth emperor of 
the Song dynasty. He was an avid collector of art objects, 
and a painter and calligrapher of great talent himself. His 
seals can be found on many paintings and calligraphy that 
are in existence today. 

After Song Huizong, the Scroll passed to his son Song 
Gaozong (À Fi ZR) (1107-87) of the Southern Song dynasty 
and his wife, Empress Wu (1115-97). Seals belonging to both 
of them can be found on the Scroll. The reign seal of Song 
Gaozong (Shaoxing, A), appears twice on scene 8 of the 
Scroll (Fig. 127). The seal of Empress Wu, Song Gaozong’s 
wife, ‘seal of the Hall of Virtuous Ambition’ (Xianzhitang yin, 
Et EN) appears at the bottom centre of scene 1 (Fig. 128). 

In 1115, the Jurchens established the Jin dynasty (1115— 
1234) in the north of China and the Scroll passed into the 
hands of its emperor Jin Zhangzong (4% # 5, r. 1189-1208). 
Two pieces of evidence link the ownership of the Scroll to 
him: a seal of the Palace of Widespread Humanity 
(Guangrendian, J {— X) on scene 8 (Fig. 129) and a bridging 
seal engraved with characters Qun yu zhong mi 
(ZEF), meaning ‘secreted among collected jades’ (Fig. 
130). 

Seals of emperors and empresses help to establish the 
highest status of an artwork. However, such a practice is not 
reserved for royalty alone. It has been copied and emulated 
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Seal of Emperor Zhangzong 
Guangrendian EI 

‘The Palace of widespread humanity’ 
collection seal 


Figure 129 Details of seal impression of Jin Zhangzong on the Admonitions Scroll. British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 


by high officials, collectors and scholars. Owning a 
masterpiece and having the privilege of impressing a 
personal stamp on it also help to establish the ultimate 
status of a collector in art circles. On the Scroll, we can find 
seal impressions belonging to some of the most renowned 
and prominent collectors in the collecting history of 
Chinese art. One of these collectors is Jia Sidao ( {Uh IE, 
1213~75). Jia was the chancellor of the Southern Song 
dynasty (1127-1279). He achieved great power over the 
throne after his sister became a concubine of Emperor Song 
Lizong (À HE 3K, r. 1224-64). He had a passion for 
collecting and used his power to pursue his hobby. Three of 
his seals can be identified on the Scroll. Stamped on scene 9 
is a double-gourd-shaped seal Yue Sheng (IR Œ), Jia’ studio 
name. Other seals belonging to him include chang (f=) and 
qiuhuo tushu (RK ES) (seal of the collection of painting and 


Figure 130 Details of seal impression of Jin Zhangzong on the 
Admonitions Scroll. British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 


Seesen — A 
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books by Qiuhuo). Qiuhuo is Jia’s courtesy name (Figs 
131-2). 

The Scroll continued to be collected in succeeding 
dynasties. In the 16th century, it was collected by one of the 
most powerful collectors of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 
Xiang Yuanbian (HJG, 1525-90). Xiang was multi- 
talented and a learned scholar. His knowledge of 
antiquarian studies, skills in Chinese painting and his great 
wealth — accumulated from the buying and selling of art 
— meant that he had access to some of the finest artworks of 
his day. Many of them were collected by him personally and 
impressed with his private seals. He is said to have ‘collected 
art for as many as fifty years, amassing holdings of more 
than a thousand works of painting and calligraphy through 
the ages’.° His personal seals on the scroll include, molinzi 
($ MT, meaning ‘master of ink forest’), molin shanren 
(ŒA, meaning ‘Man of mountain and ink forest’) and 
zisun shichang (Ff#tLA, meaning ‘sons and grandsons 
prospering for generations’) (Fig. 133). 

The seal impressions mentioned above give us a glimpse 
of the collecting history of the Scroll. These seals are 
evidence that collecting masterpieces was often the privilege 
of the rich and the powerful. They also reveal the power and 
status of these privileged few. This phenomenon is not 
unique to the Scroll. The practice was repeated elsewhere 
and seals of this nature can be found on almost all Chinese 
masterpieces of painting and calligraphy that are in 
existence today. 


Seals as stamps of status of the artists 

Unlike in Western art, on Chinese paintings and 
calligraphies it is not unusual to find inscriptions or 
colophons (tiba, #4 BZ), personal signatures and seals (kuan, 
ak) of the artists sharing the same image space. Inscriptions 
are often in the form of a poem or an annotation, sometimes 
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Figure 132 Details of seal impressions of Jia Sido on the Admonitions Scroll. British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 
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ME 
SAH 


SEL 
ME 


uA 
AR 


Seals of Xiang Yuanbian (1525-1590) 


Molinzi EIKT 
‘Master of ink forest! 
courtesy name seal 


Molin shanren ARI A 
‘Ink forest mountain man’ 
courtesy name seal 


Zisun shichang FF 
‘Sons and grandsons 
prospering for generations’ 

appreciation/collection seal 


HE 


Figure 133 Details of seal impressions of Xiang Yuanbian on the Admonitions Scroll. British Museum, 1903,0408,0.1 


by the artists themselves but often by later collectors and 
connoisseurs, typically offering appreciative comments and 
expressing their enjoyment of the work of art. Although 
eulogising a painting or a piece of calligraphy is a tradition 
in Chinese art that dates back as early as the Han dynasty 
(206 BC-AD 220)," the practice of writing on the actual 
painting surface and imprinting it with red seal impressions, 
including those of the artists, was firmly established only in 
the Northern Song dynasty (960-1127). At this time the 
emergence of scholar official artists produced a new kind of 
art known as scholar official painting or literati painting 
(LA 
(1271-1368), the combination of poetry, calligraphy, 
paintings and seals (i? FIBVE|)) became a typical 
composition. Literati seals, as a genre of Chinese seals, 


E 


). As literati art matured in the Yuan dynasty 


became widely used by literati artists on Chinese paintings 
and calligraphies. 

It has been said that “before the Yuan dynasty, seals were 
often concealed, sometimes in the gap of a stone for fear of 
damaging the composition of a painting." From the Yuan 
dynasty onwards, literati seals started to break away from this 
tradition and became visible as an integral part of the 
painting or calligraphy. Nevertheless, the consideration of 
the aesthetic beauty of an artwork is such that ‘a seal or two 
quietly placed in a vacant corner of a painting may serve to 
enhance the total impression’ of a painting.” One of these 
examples is a painting by Zhao Mengfu (jt HJM, 1254-1322), 
also known as Zhao Ziang (IH Fin), a ‘pivotal figure in the 
history of Chinese art’. He was an accomplished 
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calligrapher, painter and poet and perhaps best known for his 
paintings of horses. One of his paintings, entitled Washing the 
Horse, is in the collection of the British Museum (Fig. 134). 
There are a few of his seal impressions on this painting. One 
is a round seal with the character Zhao (jt), his surname, 
imprinted directly under the title of the painting. The other 
seal impression 1s a square seal with characters zhaoshi ziang 
(EIER TEN), Zhao’s courtesy name, impressed under the 

date of the painting and Zhao’s signature. Both seals are 
small, discreet and respectful of the composition of the 
painting. 

The same sensitivity in the application of personal seals 
was expressed on a painting by a 16th-century painter, Wen 
Zhengmin (X fa HH, 1470-1559). On his painting Wintry Trees 
(Fig. 135), three of his personal seals, Zhengmin (H), Wen’s 
name, lingyun (FE), his courtesy name, and Wen Zhengmin 
Yin (X AK HH EN) or ‘seal of Wen Zhengmin’, can be found on 
the top left and in the bottom right corner. 

Over the years, the same style of impressing seals by 
artists has continued to be observed and followed by Chinese 
artists. Lei Feng (Fi #8) and Journey, two Chinese paintings by 
a contemporary Chinese artist, Lei Lei Qu (Hf, 1951-) 
(Fig. 136), were acquired by the British Museum in 2014. 
There are four private seals of Qu on the paintings, two on 
each, one with the character Qu (fH), the surname of the 
artist, and the other Leilei huayin (HE), meaning 


‘painting seal of Leiler. These seals are small and impressed 
rather quietly on the bottom corner of the paintings. 
Without making some effort, one might easily miss them. 


Figure 134 Seal impressions of Zhao 
Mengfu (1254-1322) on Washing the 
Horse, handscroll in ink and colour 
on silk. British Museum, 1915,0909,0.1 
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Figure 135 Seal impressions of Wen Zhengmin (1470-1559) on Wintry Trees, hanging scroll, 
ink on paper, 222 x 6icm. British Museum, 1965,1011,0.1 
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Figure 136 Seal impressions of Lei Lei Qu on Journey (left) and Lei Feng (right), ink on xuan paper; Journey, 2013, 151 x 91cm. British 
Museum, 2014,3031.1; Lei Feng, 2012, 171 x 91cm. British Museum, 2014,3031.2 


The above examples suggest that artists often impress 
their seals discreetly on a painting or piece of calligraphy, 
usually in the bottom corner so as not to intrude on the 
pictorial space. However, when the artist is also a royal 
personage, the same rule does not seem to apply. Their power 
and status gave them the freedom to imprint their seals 
anywhere in an artwork, often in the most dominant and 
eye-catching position in the pictorial space. For example, it is 
hard to miss a seal impression on the 12th-century painting 
Autumn Colour of Mountains and Streams (RWW AK Es |e), now in 
the collection of the National Palace Museum in Taipei (Fig. 
137). It is a double-gourd-shaped seal and stamped in the 
centre top of the painting. The seal belonged to the author of 
the artwork, Emperor Song Huizong (RBE, r. 1111-25), 
who was also one of the collectors of the Admonitions Scroll. 


The seal impression bears the characters yu shu (fi) +), 
meaning ‘imperially inscribed’. This is one of Emperor Song 
Huizong’s private seals. It was positioned in such a prominent 
place in the painting so as not only to reveal the identity of 
the painter but also the power and status behind it. This 
indulgent use of private seals on Chinese paintings and 
calligraphies of a similar nature was emulated by the rulers of 
later dynasties as well. 
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Conclusion 

It is evident from the above examples that from the 7th 
century AD onwards, there was a tradition of impressing 
seals on paintings and calligraphies in China and that this 
tradition allowed collectors and artists to imprint their own 
seals as marks of identification, authentication and 
appreciation, and thus, most importantly, to emphasise their 
status and power. 

Seals and personal signatures can also be found on some 
Western drawings and paintings. However, the way 
Chinese seals were used for collection and appreciation 
purposes is unique to Chinese art, where they serve as a 
proud display of ownership and the status of the collectors 
— to such an extent that they sometimes became a real 
intrusion on the pictorial space and disturbed the aesthetic 
beauty of the artwork itself. A drawing by Leonardo Da 
Vinci in the British Museum (Fig. 138) bears a few 
signatures and seal impressions placed in the bottom 
corners. Had it been collected and possessed by Chinese 
collectors, especially by emperors and empresses, it could 
well have had some red seal impressions dotted around it, 
making it appear strikingly different from how it does now 


(Fig. 139). 


Figure 137 Seal impression of Song Huizong on Autumn Colour of 
Mountains and Streams, 12th century, hanging scroll, ink on silk, 97 x 
53cm. National Palace Museum, Taipei, K2A000066N000000000PAA 


In conclusion, seals on Chinese paintings and 
calligraphies not only reveal the history of the collection of 
the artwork but also act as markers that reveal the political, 
economic and social status of these collectors, and 
sometimes of the painters themselves. Today, personal seals 
continue to be stamped on paintings and calligraphies. 
However, the role they play is more one of identification and 
appreciation than of status and power. Emperors and 


empresses ceased to exist in China in 1912, with the demise 
of the last dynasty, the Qing dynasty, and with them ended 
the often indulgent and sometimes excessive use of seals on 
Chinese paintings and calligraphies. 


Notes 

I Sun 2010. 

2 Kuo 1992. 

3 Yang et al. 1997. 

4 Seals on the Scroll that are outside the medieval period (700-1700) 
are not covered in this essay. 
In China, a reign of an emperor can sometimes be broken into 
different dates and marked with different reign names. 
A ‘reign seal’ is a seal that belongs to an emperor or an empress 
during his or her reign. 


Figure 138 Drawing in red chalk by Leonardo da Vinci of a balding 
man in profile, 1467-1519. British Museum, 1900,0824.106 


Figure 139 Drawing by Leonardo da Vinci (Fig. 138), with Chinese 
seals superimposed on the drawing in boxes 
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Wang 2003. 

A ‘bridging seal is a seal that is stamped across two connecting 
sections of an artwork. It is often used to identify the continuation 
ofa painting when there are more than two sections, such as in a 
painting album. 

g National Palace Museum 2016. 

10 Wang 1986. 

11 Wang 1986. 

12 Lai 1976. 

13 McCausland 2011. 


on 
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Chapter 15 

Power in Images: 
European Heraldry and 
Islamic Seals from 
Southeast Asia 


Annabel Teh Gallop 


Abstract 

The defining feature of Islamic seals is the central presence 
of an inscription in Arabic script. European seals differ 
fundamentally in having as their main element a pictorial 
image, often heraldic, with any inscription or legend 
relegated to the perimeter. Up until the early modern era 
there is little evidence of influence from European 
sigillographic practice on Islamic seals from the Middle East 
or India. In certain parts of Southeast Asia, however, where 
the arrival of Portuguese and Spanish in the 16th century, 
followed by the British and the Dutch in the 17th century, 
coincided with or even predated the Islamisation of 
kingdoms, we can see from the earliest days the evolution of 
an Islamic seal culture which took cognisance of the way in 
which European seals were modelled. This article explores 
various ways in which European heraldic elements appear 
on Islamic seals in the Malay archipelago, from the 
startlingly innovative ‘crowned arms of Gowa’ seal created 
in a Muslim court in south Sulawesi in 1645, through myriad 
gradations of cultural adaptation and appropriation, to the 
uni-directional imposition of iconographic representations 
of Dutch authority in the 19th-century era of ‘high 
colonialism’. 


Introduction 

According to early Arab historians, when the Prophet 
Muhammad wished to write to the Byzantine emperor, he 
was told that the Byzantines would only read the letter ifit 
bore a seal. Consequently, in the 7th year of the Hijrah era, 
628 AD, the Prophet had a signet ring made, in silver, 
engraved with a three-line inscription: Muhammad rasül Allah 
(Muhammad is the Messenger of God).' 

Two points can be highlighted about this ‘inaugural’ 
Islamic seal. First, the main feature of the Prophet’s seal was 
not an image, but an inscription. Against the backdrop of 
Byzantine and Sasanian tradition, figural Islamic seals were 
in fact not uncommon up until the 8th century, but Islamic 
reticence about the depiction of living creatures in religious 
and official contexts was institutionalised with the currency 
reforms of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in 696, when the image 
of the caliph on Islamic coinage was replaced with an 
inscription.’ To this day, Islamic seals are characterised, 
even defined, by the presence of an inscription in Arabic 
script, and any decoration — whether in the form of surface 
ornamentation of delicate arabesques or scattered floral 
motifs across the seal face, or foliate scrolls around the 
circumference of the seal — only ever plays a supporting role 
to the writing, which is the central focus of the seal. The 
second important point about the seal of the Prophet, and 
hence progenitor of all Islamic seals, is the context of its 
genesis: it came into being through an encounter with a 
foreign ‘other. 

This article will explore another such formative foreign 
encounter, namely between Islamic seals from Southeast 
Asia and European heraldry. In the most intriguing such 
example of cultural interaction, which took place in the fluid 
early days of the development of an Islamic sealing tradition 
in the Malay archipelago, the Islamic primacy of the 
inscription was reinforced and reinterpreted in a new 
structural form, drawing on European iconographic 
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Figure 140 Seal of Sultan Muhammad Said of Gowa, dated the year 
1055 of the Hijrah era (1645/6 ao), 52mm x 28mm. Inscription reads: 
al-sultan al-hamid sahib mamlakat Gowah bi-fadl Allah al-Rahman 
sanat 1055 (The glorious Sultan, lord of the kingdom of Gowah, by 
the grace of God, the Merciful One, the year 1055 [AD 1645/6)). 
National Archives of the Republic of Indonesia, Makassar 273/19 


sources. However, as will also be shown, the continued 
occasional presence of heraldic devices on seals from the 
Malay world over a period of three centuries came about 
through a variety of different paths and reflected a 
surprisingly wide range of power relationships. 


Reinventing heraldry: the ‘crowned arms’ of Gowa 
Archaeological finds, travel accounts and historical sources 
testify to a long presence of seals in Southeast Asia. Imported 
Indian and Sasanian intaglios and a few inscribed gems 
dating from the 2nd to the 7th century have been 
documented at Oc Eo in the Mekong delta in present-day 
Vietnam and at other sites in the archipelago, while from the 
7th to the 15th century gold rings engraved in negative script 
of local manufacture have been found in Sumatra, 
Kalimantan and Java. Yet throughout this period the 
sigillographic record remains extremely fragmentary, and it 
is only from the late 16th century onwards that a coherent 
sealing tradition can be seen to have developed in maritime 
Southeast Asia, associated with the Islamic kingdoms of the 
archipelago. 

Muslim seafarers and merchants have probably been 
present in Southeast Asia from the early centuries of the 
faith, and a few seal stones inscribed in Arabic dating from 
as early as the roth century have been found in Indonesia.+ 
Pasai, on the north coast of Sumatra, became the first Malay 
kingdom to embrace Islam officially with the conversion of 
its ruler in the 13th century, followed gradually by other 
states eastwards across the archipelago. However, the 
earliest Islamic seals recorded in chancery use in Southeast 
Asia are found only in the second half of the 16th century, 
stamped on a letter from the sultan of Ternate in the 
Moluccas to the king of Portugal in 1560, now held in the 
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Figure 141 Gold coin of King John III of Portugal (r. 1521-57), minted 
in India. British Museum, 1915,0407.50 


Torre do Tombo archives in Lisbon.’ To date, over two 
thousand Islamic seals from Southeast Asia with inscriptions 
in Arabic script — henceforth referred to as ‘Malay seals’ — 
have been documented, dating from the mid 16th century 
into the early years of the goth century and originating from 
the territories of the present-day nations of Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei, and the southern parts of 
the Philippines, Thailand and Cambodia. 

Contrasting with the homogeneity apparent in the great 
majority of Malay seals produced in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, the few earlier seals known reflect a dazzling array 
of international influences. Judging from their shape and 
calligraphic form, the two 16th-century seals used in Ternate 
may have been Timurid imports from Iran or central Asia. 
The earliest known seal from Aceh, of c. 1600, borrowed a 
sophisticated engraving technique combining relief and 
intaglio carving from the Ottomans,’ but in the mid 17th 
century Aceh had turned to India, and adopted and adapted 
for its own state seal the iconic form of the Mughal 
genealogical seal. Around the same time, the scalloped 
internal cartouche of a noble Johor seal references Ilkhanıd 
and Bengal coins, while the inscription and layout of a royal 
Banten seal evokes a Gujerati prototype. 

Despite these myriad foreign influences, all the seals 
described above do nonetheless share the same, round, 
external shape. Not so, though, one of the most unusual 
seals from this era, that of the sultan of the Makassarese 
kingdom of Gowa in south Sulawesi (Fig. 140). Inscribed in 
Arabic al-sultan al-hamid sahib mamlakat Gowah bi-fadl Allah 
al-Rahman sanat 1055 (The glorious Sultan, lord of the 
kingdom of Gowah, by the grace of God, the Merciful One, 
the year 1055), this is the earliest dated Islamic seal from 
Southeast Asia, the year 1055 of the Hijrah era, 
corresponding to 1645/6 AD (#426). This date falls in the 
reign of Sultan Muhammad Said of Gowa (r. 1639-53), 
although the two recorded impressions of this seal are on 
documents of 1656 and 1667 during the reign of his son 
Sultan Hasanuddin (r. 1653-69). In external form and 
internal layout this dome-topped seal is visually unlike any 
other from Southeast Asia, or indeed from elsewhere in the 
Islamic world, and it is only when the constituent elements 
ofthe seal are deconstructed that the iconographic 


references are revealed as deriving not from a foreign 
Muslim source, but from European heraldry. 

In shape, the bottom half of the Gowa seal can be 
recognised as a scutiform panel typical of European shields 
of the 16th century, and is clearly modelled structurally on 
the Portuguese royal arms, which, alone of the arms of 
European powers then present in Southeast Asia, also bore a 
prominent border (Fig. 141). Heraldic shields were adorned 
with ‘charges’ or pictorial devices which identified the 
owners; the Portuguese charges were the Quinas, five small 
blue shields or escutcheons each containing five roundels. 
The transformative feature of the Gowa seal was the 
placement at the centre of the shield of an inscription, which 
not only performed the same function as a heraldic charge, 
namely of identifying the owner, but which through the use 
of Arabic script also unmistakably proclaimed his religious 
affiliation as a member of the ummah, the worldwide 
community of Muslims. 

The upper half of the seal is more enigmatic, but can 
likewise be partly deciphered by reference to the Portuguese 
royal arms, which are often depicted adorned with a coronet 
or crown. The Gowa seal retains a stylised version of the 
Portuguese coronet in the thin floral band between lower and 
upper halves of the seal, projecting upwards from which are 
three fleurs-de-lys. The domed outline of the seal, however, 
recalls the semicircular shape and lotus finials of indigenous 
Indonesian crowns." And so the royal Gowa seal of 1645 can 
be seen as an ingenious Makassarese interpretation of the 
European heraldic concept of ‘crowned arms’. 

The combination of heraldic elements and Arabic script 
is not, in itself, the most innovative feature of the Gowa seal. 
Although pictorial charges had been used in Islamic 
heraldry since the late 12th century, in the early 14th century 
the Mamluk Sultan al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Muhammad 
replaced the eagle and rosette which had previously served 
as his emblems with a laudatory inscription in a round 
cartouche." More pertinent in the Southeast Asian context is 
an illustration in the memoir written in 1613 by the Malacca- 
born Luso-Malay writer, mathematician and cartographer 
Manuel Godinho de Erédia (1558-1623). Erédia’s father, 
João Erédia Aquaviva, was a Portuguese soldier of 
Aragonese and Italian descent while his mother, Elena 
Vessiva, was a Malay or Bugis woman who was said to have 
been a princess of the kingdoms of Suppa’ and Bacukiki in 
south Sulawesi. In his manuscript Erédia — revealed in a 
recent study as a fantasist with a ‘fascination with insignias, 
seals, titles, honours, and affiliations”? — depicted his noble 
maternal descent in a genealogical chart with two crowned 
shields, one bearing charges of a sun, moon and stars, and 
the other a round cartouche with inscription in Arabic script 
(Fig. 142). Almost contemporaneous is the oval seal on a 
letter in Spanish from the sultan of Tidore in the Moluccas 
to the king of Spain in 1617, inscribed in a script of Indic (not 
Arabic) origin, with in the middle an arm embowed holding 
a sword, a familiar European heraldic device (#1629). These 
hybrid Southeast Asian creations echo the ‘mestizo 
heraldry’ which developed in Spanish possessions in the 
Americas in the mid 16th century, when European-style 
coats of arms and crests began to appear in indigenous 
historical manuscripts and in local communities in Mexico 


Figure 142 Crowned arms representing the noble Sulawesi lineage 
of Manuel Godinho de Erédia’s mother, 1613; after Janssen 1882, 44. 
British Library, 10058.1.1 


and Peru. The most intriguing feature of the Gowa seal is 
thus that heraldic principles of construction shape the 
outline of the seal itself, rather than being neatly bounded 
within a conventional external form, as indeed is the case 
with some later Southeast Asian examples discussed below. 

It is probably not entirely surprising that such a seal 
should emerge from the state of Makassar — encompassing 
the twin kingdoms of Gowa and Tallo’ — which in the early 
17th century was one of the greatest and most cosmopolitan 
ports in Southeast Asia, a gateway to the spice trade of the 
Moluccas and an important source of rice. Although south 
Sulawesi was one of the last major regions of the Malay 
archipelago to embrace Islam with the conversion of the 
kings of Gowa and Tallo’ in around 1605, even after 
Islamisation Makassar continued to welcome Portuguese, 
Spanish, English, French, Danish and Dutch traders 
alongside Chinese, Siamese, Malay, Javanese and other 
Muslim merchants from India. The historian Anthony 
Reid has written of the rich intellectual and cultural life in 
Makassar at this time, fostered in great part by the 
exceptional royal family of Tallo’ over four generations. 
Reid highlighted in particular the role of Karaeng 
Pattingalloang (1600-1654), who reigned as Sultan Mahmud 
of Tallo’ from 1641, and also served as chancellor of Gowa to 
Sultan Muhammad Said and briefly to his son Sultan 
Hasanuddin. Many European visitors were impressed by 
Pattingalloang, who was fluent in Spanish and Portuguese; 
according to Alexandre de Rhodes in 1646, ‘he spoke the 
language as fluently as people from Lisbon itself”. 
Pattingalloang built up an important library of European 
books on theology, sciences and particularly mathematics, as 
well as a collection of maps and globes (with these interests, 
he may even have known Erédia).” It has also been 
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Figure 143 Seal of Sultan Badaruddin Sulaiman of Bone, dated the 
year 1127 of the Hijrah era (1715/16 ap), 76mm x 37mm. Inscription 
reads: al-Sultan Badaruddin Sulaiman ibn al-Sultan Bone Idris 
ädämah Allah bi-al-khayr wa-al-sa‘adat // 1127 (The Sultan 
Badaruddin Sulaiman, son of the Sultan Idris of Bone, may God 
preserve him in benevolence and felicity // 1127 [AD 1715/16]). 
National Archives of the Republic of Indonesia, Makassar 273/21 


attributed to his influence that works on gunnery and 
armaments were translated into Makassarese, ‘the only 
Indonesian translations we know from European technical 
treatises’, and even the unique development in south 
Sulawesi ofthe keeping of court diaries, laid out according to 
both Christian and Muslim calendars." With his intellectual 
qualities and intimate knowledge of European chronicles 
and scientific developments, it is tempting to see the personal 
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hand of Pattingalloang in the design of Sultan Muhammad 
Said’s new seal. 

Although subsequent rulers of Gowa are known to have 
had scals of more conventional (round) design, the iconic 
‘heraldic’ seal continued to exert influence, for a century 
later Sultan Zainuddin of Gowa (r. 1769-77) was found to be 
using an almost exact replica of this seal, bearing the 
identical inscription and even date (#879). Awareness of the 
Portuguese heraldic model for the original seal seems to 
have receded over time, though, for the border of the 
escutcheon is now no longer continuous, and the stylised 
coronet can barely be traced. But the basic principle of 
‘crowned arms’ is interpreted perfectly in the seal of Sultan 
Badaruddin Sulaiman of the neighbouring kingdom of Bone 
(r. 1715—20), for there is no mistaking the scutiform lower half 
of his seal and the imposing helmet-shaped upper half 
(#866) (Fig. 143). And a century later an extraordinarily 
hybrid seal of Sultan Abdul Rauf of Gowa (r. 1814-25) is 
notable for a headpiece that replicates precisely the profile of 
the renowned gold Salokoa crown of the Gowa regalia 
(#1439). The legacy of the heraldic seal made for Sultan 
Muhammad Said of Gowa therefore lasted in south Sulawesi 
for nearly two centuries after its creation. 


Kind hearts and coronets: patronage bestowed 

The glittering international port of Makassar presided over 
by Pattingalloang faced a looming threat, for alone among 
the many merchant nationalities gathered for business, the 
Dutch East India Company (Veerenigde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie, henceforth VOC) was unwilling to accept the 
principle of free trade. The Dutch mercantile project in 
Southeast Asia was predicated upon monopolistic control of 
the spice trade, and this aim was pursued through a variety 
of strategies, from treaties and alliances to armed conquest. 
For several decades Makassar was able to keep the VOC at 
bay through a combination of military strength and skilful 


Figure 144 Drawing of the banner of alliance 
presented by the VOC to Arung Palakka, 
king of Bone, 1667; after Perelaer 1872, vol. 2, 
pl. V. British Library, 9056.ee.2 


diameter 38mm. Inscription reads: Sultan ... Hasanuddin Syah raja.... 
(Sultan ... Hasanuddin Syah ruler of ...). National Archives of the 
Republic of Indonesia, Ternate 140 


diplomacy, but after Pattingalloang’s death in 1654 the 
situation deteriorated. Makassar’s arch-rival, the Bugis state 
of Bone, joined forces with the Dutch to defeat Makassar in 
1667, leading to the Treaty of Bongaya (our source for the 
royal seal of Gowa discussed above). 

After the victory over Makassar, the VOC presented to 
the Bone ruler Arung Palakka a banner incorporating 
numerous symbols of their alliance, many of them familiar 
as heraldic charges: a shining sun, a moon, stars, a ship, two 
hands clasped in friendship, the logo of the Middelburgh 
chamber of the VOC, and a representation of Arung 
Palakka’s own seal bearing his Muslim regnal name of 
Sultan Saaduddin, all placed above a display of arms and 
the inscription in Dutch and Malay: ‘As long as the sun and 
moon shine, the Honourable Company shall remain firmly 
united with Boni; through our forces the hands remain 
firm”? (Fig. 144). Arung Palakka himself is not known to 
have used a seal incorporating any of these emblems 
signifying everlasting friendship, but a few do appear on the 
Malay seals of other allies of the VOC. 

One such emblem which occurs on several Malay seals is 
two hands clasped in friendship, a very ancient European 
motif. It is known from Roman seals, which were often 
inscribed OMONOIA (Concord), and in at least one case 
may have been used in a betrothal context.” The motif was 
still common on medieval European seals to denote love and 
friendship.” From the VOC perspective, there could hardly 
be a more auspicious choice of symbol to adorn seals granted 
to their Indonesian allies who had promised to ensure a 
steady and privileged supply of spices, although the seemingly 
velvet handshake inevitably concealed an iron grip. The 
motif of two clasped hands is found surmounted by a coronet 
on the seals of two successive sultans of Tidore, Sultan 
Hasanuddin (r. 1708-28) (#946, Fig. 145) and his younger 
brother and successor Sultan Abdul Malik Manan Syah 
(r. 1728-53) (#945), with an inscription below in Arabic script 
stating the name of the sultan. Both seals are known from 
impressions in red wax on treaties with the VOC now held in 
the National Archives in Jakarta. A similar seal was granted 
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Figure 146 Seal of the viceroy of Riau, Raja Haji, dated the year 
118[9] of the Hijrah era (1775/6 ao), diameter 58mm. Inscription 
reads: al-Sultan Alauddin Syah ibn Opu 118/9?] (The Sultan 
Alauddin Syah, son of Opu, 1189 [AD 1775/6]). Nationaal Archief, The 
Hague, 1.10.11.02, nr. 81A 


to the first sultan of Pontianak, on the west coast of Borneo, in 
1779; in this case the two clasped hands enclose a plant (#58). 

Other motifs signifying amity can be found on the seal of 
Sultan Alauddin al-Mansur Syah of Ternate (r. 1751-4) (#937), 
which is impressed on a contract with the VOC in 1752. At the 
top of the seal is the sun in splendour flanked by two crescent 
moons, with the name of the sultan in Arabic script below. The 
depiction of the sun and moon may be interpreted with 
reference to the banner presented to Arung Palakka, as 
symbolising friendship with the VOC ‘as long as the sun and 
moon shine’. Although the iconography is not familiar in the 
Malay world the sentiment certainly was, for one of the 
standard polite phrases in the opening ofa traditional Malay 
diplomatic letter was good wishes for the health of the recipient 
‘as long as the sun and moon revolve in the firmament’.”3 


Of ships, sealing wax and kings: heraldry begged, 
borrowed or stolen? 

The seals discussed above were created to cement the 
relationship between the VOC and its allies, and production 
under Dutch auspices is evident in the workmanship of the 
clasped hands on the Tidore seal and in the use of Roman 
script, orthography and certain letter forms on the 
Pontianak seal. On the other hand, there are also a few 
Malay seals which include pictorial emblems that appear to 
have been freely borrowed from the iconographic 
vocabulary of Dutch seals, rather than necessarily reflecting 
a political relationship of patronage. 

The most prominent example is the ‘ship seal’ of the 
Bugis viceroys (Yang Dipertuan Muda) and senior lords (Yang 
Dipertuan Tua) of the kingdom of Johor-Riau.** The ‘ship seal’ 
is known to have been introduced around the time of the 
establishment of the Bugis powerbase in Riau in 1722, and a 
fine documented example is that of the fourth viceroy, the 
renowned warrior Raja Haji (r. 1777-84). His seal bore in the 
middle a picture of a three-masted sailing ship, with his 
formal regnal title in Arabic script and the date in the 
surrounding border: al-Sultan Alauddin Syah ibn Opu 118[9?] 
(1775/6) (#144, Fig. 146). Although the ship was a common 
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Figure 147 Seal of Sultan Sulaiman of Banjar (r. 1801, 1808-25), 
36mm x 29mm. Inscription reads: a/-Sultan Sulaiman al-Mu‘tamid 
‘ala Allah (The Sultan Sulaiman, Whose Support is in God). Leiden 
University Library, Cod.Or.2239.11.77 


heraldic emblem and was indeed one of the symbols of the 
VOC depicted on the banner presented to the ruler of Bone 
mentioned above, the source of inspiration for the Riau seal 
was undoubtedly the seal of the Dutch governor-general 
himself, which was engraved with a three-masted sailing 
ship. The reasons for the adoption of this emblem by the 
Bugis lords of Riau can only be postulated. A post-colonial 
reading might celebrate this seal as the subversive 
appropriation of the symbol of a formidable rival, but it is 
probably more likely that the use of the ship on the governor- 
general’s seal simply marked it as an appropriate ornament 
to adorn the seal of a powerful seafaring lord. It can 
certainly be acknowledged that from the time of the Gowa 
seal described above, seals from Sulawesi have consistently 
embraced individuality of form to a greater extent than 


Figure 149 Seal of Sultan Ahmad of Bone (r. 1860-71), 55mm x 
65mm. Inscription reads: JE MAINTIENDRAL [i.e. MAINTIENDRAI] (I 
will uphold) // Ahmad Sinkaru Ruka / Ahmad Singkerrug Rukka // 
ACHMAD SINKARROE ROEKKA / LEENVORST VAN BONIE 
(‘suzerain of Bone’). Leiden University Library, NBG Boeg. 117, f. 32 
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Waringin (r. 1855-65), diameter 53mm. Inscription reads: Pangiran 
Ratu Anum Harman Syah raja Kota Waringin // PANGERAN RATOE 
ANOEM HARMAN SJAH RADJA VAN KOTA WARINGIN (Pangiran 
Ratu Anum Harman Syah, ruler of Kota Waringin // Pangeran Ratoe 
Anoem Harman Sjah, ruler of Kota Waringin). Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde, Leiden, 128-28 


found elsewhere in the Malay archipelago. Be that as it may, 
in the late 18th century relations between Riau and the 
VOC deteriorated into armed hostility, and Raja Haji was 
killed during a naval clash with the Dutch off the coast of 
Selangor in 1784. This portentous event was immediately 
imbued with sacred overtones, and Raja Haji’s posthumous 
Arabic title by which he is identified in Malay texts and 
genealogies is marhüm ft sabil Allah (he who was martyred in 
the path of God). From that time on, the sailing ship 
disappeared from the seals of the viceroys of Riau, which 
reverted to purely inscriptional seals more typical of the 
Islamic seals of the archipelago. 

In total, four Malay ‘ship seals’ are known: in addition to 
that of Raja Haji, there are two seals of senior lords of Riau 
(#336, #1704), and one of a prince from Siak in east Sumatra, 
Tengku Pangiran Sukma Dilaga (#766), a dashing character 
who acted as an envoy for Thomas Stamford Raffles when he 
was based in Melaka in 1811. Together with the three seals 
with the ‘clasped hands’ motif and one bearing the celestial 
bodies discussed above, these eight seals are the only known 
Malay seals to bear emblems akin to heraldic charges. They 
are significant because of the extreme rarity of any pictorial 
elements on Malay seals, which as Islamic seals privileged the 
inscription as the primary focus. It should be stressed that 
Malay seals circulated in Southeast Asia within a highly 
variegated linguistic and scriptural context, especially in 
areas such as Java and Sulawesi where the local script was of 
Indic derivation. As such, the very use of Arabic script — 
independent of the content of the text — carried profound 
connotations of religious affiliation and allegiance to Islam. 
Thus alongside these few ‘pictorial’ seals, although a 
considerable number of Malay seals incorporate heraldic 
paraphernalia in the form of crowns, helmets, mantling and 
occasionally even supporters, they generally all adhere to the 
guiding principle established by the Gowa seal of placing the 
inscription as the ‘charge’ on a shield-shaped panel. Not 


surprisingly, this phenomenon is noted primarily in areas 
that came under increasing Dutch influence in the course of 
the 19th century, and appears to have been particularly 
associated with coastal kingdoms of Kalimantan (Borneo), 
notably Banjar (Fig. 147) and Kota Waringin (Fig. 148), 
where an especial predilection for coronets, mantling, 
wreaths and flags can be noted. 


Heraldry imposed: the high colonial era 

During the first two centuries of their presence in Southeast 
Asia, the primary concern of the Dutch had been 
commercial gain through trade rather than territorial 
control, and systems of indirect rule were generally adopted 
in alliance with local rulers. By the second half of the rgth 
century the goal was full governmental control of the 
archipelago, pursued through a series of military 
campaigns, notably a war in Aceh launched in 1873 that 
lasted for 30 years. This new period of direct administration 
was reflected in nearly all parts of the archipelago through 
the imposition of standardised official seals for local rulers. 
For the first time, therefore, large numbers of Malay seals 
are found with the full coat of arms of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands in the centre: a shield with a lion rampant 
holding a sword (in the vocabulary of heraldry: Azure, billetty 
or a lion with a coronet or armed and langued gules holding in his 
dexter paw a sword argent hilted or and in the sinister paw seven 
arrows argent pointed and bound together or), above it the royal 
crown, flanked by two standing lions (two lions Or armed and 
langued gules), and below (on a scroll Azure with the text Or) the 


motto of the House of Orange, fe Maintiendrai, ‘I will uphold’. 


The inscription giving the seal-holder’s title and the 
appropriate toponym was usually placed in the border 
around the arms, and was typically written in both Dutch in 
Roman script and Malay in Arabic script, but in certain 
regions such as south Sulawesi which had their own local 
scripts the seals might also include Bugis/ Makassar script 
(Fig. 149). These seals continued in use until the collapse of 
Dutch control with the Japanese occupation during the 
Second World War. 

A final group of seals may be mentioned: in the late 19th 
century, as part of a global modernising trend, a few royal 
seals from the Malay peninsula in the British colonial sphere 
of influence began to include pictorial ‘arms’, invariably 
involving the crescent and star associated with Islam; 
examples are known from the 1880s from Singapore (#1379), 
Johor (#1831), Selangor (#2058) and Negeri Sembilan 
(#2042). 


Concluding thoughts 

The title of this chapter is most likely to bring to mind the 
plethora of late rgth-century seals from regions of Indonesia 
bearing the full heraldic arms of the Netherlands in the 
middle, illustrating the imposition of colonial control 
throughout the archipelago during the heyday of the Dutch 
East Indies. The Malay seals discussed above, however, 
trace a more complex trajectory, and whereas some 
European heraldic elements in Malay seals were certainly 
enforced and others chosen to cloak unequal alliances in a 
veneer of friendship, yet others may simply reflect prevailing 
stylistic trends or personal aesthetic preferences. The trail 


for most of these innovations was blazed by the pioneering 
seal of the sultan of Gowa created in 1645/6, most likely 
under the guidance of the brilliant chancellor of Gowa, 
Karaeng Pattingalloang. In this seal, the ‘charges’ on a 
heraldic shield were replaced with an inscription in Arabic 
script naming the seal-holder, which served not only to 
identify the owner just as heraldic arms would have done, 
but which simultaneously also positioned the seal ina 
broader supranational Islamic context. But while ina 
European context heraldic arms were commonly depicted 
on seals and coinage contained within a round or oval 
frame, the stroke of Makassarese genius was to create a seal 
following the outlines of the crowned arms themselves, 
thereby presenting a seal profile unlike any seen in the world 
before, whether in east or west. 


Notes 

1 Porter 2011, 1. 

2 Porter 2011, 6. 

3 For an overview of the early use of seals in maritime Southeast 

Asia, see Gallop 2016. 

Kalus 2000. 

Gallop and Porter 2012, 334-5. 

Gallop forthcoming. 

Gallop 2004. 

Gallop 1999. 

Here and elsewhere, the # numbers are the unique database 

reference numbers from a forthcoming catalogue of Malay seals 

(Gallop forthcoming). Seals numbered up to #1604 are included in 

the catalogue appended to Gallop 2002. 

10 For images of dome-shaped finial-topped crowns from Gowa, 
Bima and Banten, see Jessup 1990, 127, 215. 

11 Leafand Purcell 1986, 72. 

12 Flores 2015, 197. 

13 Janssen 1882, 44. I would like to thank Jorge Flores and Campbell 
Macknight for bringing this reproduction of Erédia’s genealogical 
chart to my attention. Although the Arabic script inscription has 
defied interpretation, Macknight has suggested a speculative 
possible reading which accords with the context: Malikah Suppa’ 
Alita (Queen of Suppa’ [and] Alita) (pers. comm., 10 October 2014). 
Thanks are also due to Campbell Macknight for comments on this 
article. 

14 Martinez 2014, 179-80. 

15 Cf. Reid 1999, 136. 

16 Reid 1999, 147. 

17 Cf. Boxer 1967, 4-5; Reid 1999, 146-54; on the pair of globes 
presented by the VOC to Pattingalloang in 1655 see Zandvliet 
2002, 109-12. 

18 Reid 1999, 147. 

19 On the Makassarese and Bugis tradition of court diaries, see Cense 
1966. 

20 Zandvliet 2002, 146-7. The banner, reproduced in Perelaer 1872, 
vol. 2, pl. V and shown in Pl. 3, bears an inscription in Dutch: Zo 
lang de son en maan scheyne; zal de E; Comp." met Boni, vast, vereenigt 
bleyve: Door onse kragten bleyven de handen vast; and in (very stilted) 
Malay in Jawi script: Selagi ada matari dan bulan bercahayalah begitu 
demikian lagi Kompeni dan Bone akan sungguh bersukaan yang tiada 
bercerai; Dari kami empunya kekuasaan akan tangan itu tinggal 
wberpegangan. 

21 Henig 1997, 98. 

22 Cherry 1997, 128. 

23 Cf. Gallop 1994, 65. 

24 Gallop and Porter 2012, 181-2. 

25 On this interesting character see Gallop 1994, 143-55. 
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